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CONSERVATION. 


♦ 

T he official year 1905*6 was ushered in by perhaps the worst disaster that has 
befallen the monuments of India since the days of the great iconoclast 
Aurangzeb, On April 4th, the earthquake, which destroyed Dharmsala, reduced to- 
ruins some of the most ancient and famous buildings in the hill districts of the Panjab, 
and did irreparable damage to many more. An account of those which suflfered most 
in the Kahgra District and Chamba State will be found in a special article below, 
which Dr. Vogel has devoted to the subject, and it will be seen that among them are 
to be numbered the temple of Sidhnath at Baijnath and the well-known Fort and Tem- 
ples of Kahgra Kot. It was not, however, in the northern districts alone of the Panjab 
that the force of the earthquake made itself felt. The Mughal monuments of Lahore 
and Delhi suffered from it in varying degrees, and it is a matter for wonder, indeed, that 
the injuries they sustained were no worse than they are, especially in the case of the 
lofty minarets of the mosques and some of the delicate marble fabrics of the palaces. 
As it was, the damage to these structures was, in truth, bad enough. At Lahore, the 
mosque of Wazir Kh an and the Tomb of the Emperor Jahangir came off worst, their 
minarets being severely shaken and left in a parlous condition. " The point,” writes 
Mr. Nicholls, “ where the shock was felt most seems to have been immediately above 
the bases of the columns of the chhatrts on the minarets. As the minarets rocked 
to and fro, the shafts of these columns became chipped at the bottom, and at Wazir 
Kh an’s mosque one of the shafts was left with only about two inches of bearing 
on the base.”^ Thanks to the energy of the Public Works’ officers, steps were 
at once taken to prevent any further collapse of the crowning cupolas by shoring 
up the dangerous parts, and it is solely to the promptitude and skill with which 
this exceptionally risky work was carried out that we owe the preservation of 
these beautiful little structures. At Delhi, part of the heavy roof of the ghab 
Burj in the Fort collapsed and the marble-work of the interior was badly frac- 
tured — so much so, indeed, that it has become necessary to dismantle and rebuild 
practicallv the whole pavilion. Another well-known monument that was cracked 
through and through, was the fine Pathan mosque in the Purana Qila' ® ; while 
among those that have suffered more supei-ficial injuries are the Lahori Darwaza 

' Annual Report of the Archseological Surveyor, Northern Circle, 1905-6, p. 25. 

* Cf. my Annual Report, 1902-3, pp. 77 — 9 , for a description of the mosque. 
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at Delhi and the Badshahl Masjid, the tomb 'oi Asaf Khan and the ShTsh- 
Mahall at Lahore. 

Apart from all that the earthquake entailed, the year's campaign of conservation 
work was an exceptionally heavy one and not least so in the PanJab itself, where the 
Local Government has displayed a particularly liberal spirit towards Archaeology. 
Of the rescue of the Chhoti Khwabgah — the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan in the 

Lahore Fort from its use as a church for the British troops, an account has already 

appeared in last year’s report and it is unnecessary to add more than that the work 
has now been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that the next step will be to 
lay out again the old garden in front of the Hall and to repair its marble fountains and 
paved walks. The problem of sowing the ceiling of the Shish Mahall with all its gilt 
and glass decoration from the collapse which threatened it, has proved a truly difficult 
one. At first it was hoped that after cautiously removing the concrete roof above, it 
might be possible to stirrup up the timbers of the ceiling, but though the majority 
of the timbers were found to be better preserved than the few which had broken, they 
were nevertheless too far decayed to be left without supports beneath, and accordingly 
they have all had to be strutted from below with a row of props down the centre of 
the hall, while a light iron roof supported on an independent framework has been 
substituted for the heavy concrete one which formerly rested on the timbers. 
An expedient of this kind cannot, of course, be an3^hing but a blemish, but 
there was no other way of saving the old ceiling, and, indeed, it is a matter for 
congratulation that the ceiling has been saved at all. Certainly, the Public Works' 
officers, who carried out the work, deserve the greatest praise for the ingen- 
uity with which the ponderous concrete roof was drilled through and removed 
piecemeal, without damaging the delicate and fragile workmanship of the ceiling 
underneath . 

The work of rescuing ancient monuments from modem utilitarian uses has, as is 
well known, been one of the most notable features of conservation work during Lord 
Curzon’s viceroyalty, and several more monuments of the Mughal epoch have been 
added during the past year to the list of those already saved in this way. One of the 
best known among them is the Diwan-i-‘Amm at Lahore, which had done duty for 
many decades as a barrack-room. This hall has now been vacated by the military and 
all the modern accretions which hid the ancient work from view have been demolished. 
The whole of the superstructure and roof of the Hall prove, unfortunately, to be of 
British origin, but there can, of course, be no question of removing them. A particularly 
interesting feature of this Hall are parts of the two old railings, one of marble and 
one of stone, which played such an important part in the ceremonial arrangements at 
the darbars of the Mughals. Although we know from the testimony of contempo- 
rary European and Indian writers that such railings existed around the Halls of Public 
audience at Agra, Delhi and elsewhere, Lahore is the only place to my knowledge 
where remains of them are still to be found, though the marks of the inner rail are 
traceable between the outer row of pillars in the Diwan-i-‘Amm at Delhi as well as at 
Agra. The rescue of the Diwan-i-^Amm will, it is hoped, soon be follow'^ed by that of 
all the group of Palace Buildings to the north of it. A committee meeting to discuss 
the evacuation of these structures (the finest, from many points of view, in the Lahore 
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Fort) was held last year under the presidency of General DeBrath, and the report, 
which, be It said, is entirely in favour of their being restored to their former condition, 
IS now under consideration. Other monuments which are being recovered in a like 
manner from misuse, are the Rang Mahall and Naubat Khana in the Delhi Fort. 
Much headway, too, has been made in demolishing a number of modern military 
excrescences in the old Hayat Bakhsh garden there and restoring it to a semblance 
of Its former self. In connection with the repair of the tank in the centre of this 
garden it may be mentioned that a slight difficulty arose as to the preservation and repair 
of the surrounding parapet and border. '' The original tank,” writes Mr. Nicholls, “ had 
an ornamental border after the fashion of the large tanks in the ^alimar Bagh at 
Lahore. Subsequently, it appears, it was decided to increase the depth of the tank, and 
a parapet accordingly was built on top of the ornamental border, completely concealing 
its projecting horns. The difficulty was to decide whether to restore the tank to its 
original form, which would have entailed the removal of the remaining part of the 
parapet, or to complete the parapet where it was broken away and leave the projecting 
horns of the ornamental border concealed. Had the parapet been added by the 
British, the proper course would have been obvious ; but it bears elaborate mouldings 
and is evidently Mughal work and probably was built about the same time as the Zafar 
Mahall in the middle of the tank.’” Accordingly, it was determined to repair and 
preserve it with the rest of the tank. Of other undertakings in the Panjab the most 
prominent are those connected with the tombs of the Mughal Emperors and their 
nobles. In the gardens round Humayun’s Tomb the reconstruction of the channels 
and reservoirs has been pushed on, and about one-third of the work was completed 
during the year, while further improvements were effected also at the neighbouring 
Tombs of ‘Isa Khan and Tagah Khan. Another item that deserves mention is the 
acquisition, through the courtesy of the Railway authorities, of a plot of ground around 
Dai Angah’s mosque at Lahore, which is thus secured against the danger of having 
modern incongruous structures erected right against its walls. 

In the United Provinces, interest has again centred mainly round the monuments of 
Agra, where the improvements planned by the late Viceroy have gone steadily forward. 
In addition to other minor works at the Taj, the repair of the foliated balustrades on 
the north and west sides of the fourth Sabeli Burj has been completed, as well as the 
reconstruction of another of the long colonnades which surround the quadrangle in 
front of the entrance to the Tomb, and which add so greatly to its charms. In the 
Fort, a very inconspicuous, but a very necessary piece of work has been the dismant- 
ling and rebuilding of the comer bays in the Diwan-i-‘Amm. In these pillared halls 
of the Mughals it almost invariably happens that the outer pillars are too weak to- 
resist the lateral thrust of the arcades, and the Diwan-i-‘Amm at Agra was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Originally, the comer groups of pillars had four shafts standing free 
of each other, but it would seem that at an early date they must have shown signs of 
weakness, for the interspaces between them were filled in so as to bind each group 
together into one solid mass. Notwithstanding this, however, the arcades continued 
to spread, and in recent years recourse was had to tying in the columns with iron 
rods. But this expedient was, at the best, but a temporary one, and as fresh cracks 


* Report oE the Archaeological Surveyor, 1905-6, p. 23. 
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continued to show themselves, it was determined to pull down the comer bays 
and re-erect them on more approved lines than those followed in Mughal days.^ 
Other more noticeable improvements effected in the Fort are the repaving of the 
arcades around the Dlwan-i-*Amm courtyard, the repairs of the screens and balustrades 
in the north-east bastion of the Jahangiri Mahall, and the laying out of the plot of 
broken and untidy ground to the west of the same building. While the last mentioned 
work was in progress, a discovery of some interest was made by Mr. F. O. Oertel, 
the Executive Engineer, in the shape of a number of foundation walls, one of which 
(to judge by the size of the bricks) must be many centuries anterior to the 
Muhammadan conquest.^ 

In connection with Delhi and Lahore, I have already referred to the systematic 
endeavour that is being made to recover valuable monuments from the improper uses 
to which they have in only too many cases been converted. At Fathpur Sikri, this 
policy has been responsible, during the past year, for the rescue of three parti- 
cularly fine structures from misuse, namely, the Daftar Khana, where the State busi" 
ness of the Emperor Akbar was despatched ; Mariam's Kothi, " said to have been the 
residence of Jahangir’s mother, and peculiarly interesting by reason of the painted 
frescoes on its walls ; and the house of Birbal, the most ornate and beautiful of all the 
domestic buildings within the Palace enclosure. All these three buildings had been 
occupied hitherto as rest-houses for Government officials and the general public, and 
before they could be reclaimed it was necessary, of course, that other accommodation 
should be provided. Accordingly, a spacious dak bungalow was built by the Local Gov- 
ernment on the slope of the hill just below the old mint, and, as soon as it was ready for 
occupation, all the modem doors and other fittings were removed from the three Palace 
buildings. Another valuable addition to the splendid array of monuments already con- 
served at this site has also been made by the purchase of the Rang Mahall a fine 

structure of red sandstone situated in the Sajjada Nishin's quarters, to the south-west 
of the Buland Darwaza, and at a distance of about 200 yards from it. It is the building 
in which the Emperor Jahan^“r is reputed to have been born, and apart, therefore, from 
its architectural value, which is great, it is well worthy of being preserved if only for 
the sake of its historic associations. 

In other districts of the United Provinces, the most noteworthy undertakings 
have been at Lucknow and Qanauj. At the former place, the Residency has come in 
for various protective measures, such as the reroofing and reflooring of the model ” 
room, while a beginning has also been made with the work of clearing and opening out 
the remains of some of the subsidiary buildings, of which little or nothing was visible 
above ground. In the Sikandar Bagh, too, various repairs have been done to the walls 
and roofs of the old Baradarl in the middle of the enclosure, and steps have been taken 
to support and preserve the outside wall where the British troops made their breach 
and where the brickwork showed signs of collapsing. At Qanauj, a monument of 
much interest that has been taken in hand is the mosque of Jahanian, which dates 
bacK to 1476 A.D., and which in style resembles most closely the Pathan structures 


/ An '"tercsting account- ol this work by Mr. F. O. Oertel. the Executive Engineer in charee of if Sc 
..n the Annual Report of the Archaeological Surveyor. Northern Circle. 1905-6, v 7. ^ 
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•of Jaunpur, though it does not possess the massive propylons which are such a charac- 
teristic feature of the Sharqi architecture there. Two other memorials at the same 
site that have also received attention are the tombs of Kabir Bala and Shaikh Mahdi, 
which, though built, according to the inscriptions engraved upon them, in the reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, respectively, are remarkably alike both in size and detail,^ 
Turning aside from British territory to the Native States of Rajputana and Cen- 
tral India, it cannot but afford the liveliest satisfaction to the Government of India as 
well as to every one who is interested in the monuments of this country, that the Dar- 
bars have co-operated so heartily in the matter of conservation work. I have already 
•described at some length in previous reports the comprehensive operations that have 
been in progress in the States of Udaipur, of Dhar, and of Chhatarpur. Another ruler 
who has taken up the work with characteristic energy, is His Highness the Maharaja 
Scindia. Already during the past year the Tomb of Muhammad Ghauth at Gwalior has 
been taken in hand, and no pains are being spared to carry through the work of repair in 
a thoroughly systematic and scientific fashion. The tomb is a particularly striking 
looking edifice, dating back to the early years of Akbar’s reign, and is remarkable for 
the peculiarity of its plan with comer hexagonal towers abutting at an angle on to the 
main buildings and for some finely pierced screens. Besides these two monuments, the 
programme of repair includes the Tell-ka-mandir, the Man mandir, the Sas Bahu 
Temple, and the Gujarl Mahall, in addition to a number of other items of less import- 
ance. The three first mentioned all came in for a good deal of attention when Major 
Keith was on special duty for archaeological work at Gwalior between the years i886- 
83, and they have all been relatively well looked after since. The Gujari Mahall, on 
the other hand, is in a sadly neglected and ruinous state and it is only the north-east 
fa9ade and the north-eastern halves of the walls abutting on to it that can now be saved. 
What is left, however, is well worth the cost of preservation, if only as an example of 
one of the most attractive styles of Hindu architecture. No doubt this Palace was built 
at the same period and by the same hands as the Man mandir in the Fort above, but 
though overshadowed by the vaster proportions and more imposing and elaborate 
design of the latter, it surpasses it in the refinement of a few of its finer features, among 
which may be noticed in particular the delicate serpentine brackets that support the 
eaves of the balconies, the blue inlaid screens of its windows, and the unusual restraint 
which marks the surface decoration generally. 

Other Native States have been equally to the fore in responding to the example 
set by the British Government. The Alwar Darbar has shown its solicitude by 
repairing the tomb of Nur Shah ; the Jhallawar Darbar by overhauling the ruins of 
Chandravati ; and His Highness the Maha Rao of Koph has done whatever was neces- 
sary for preserving the Mahadevji shrine at Kansuvarh®. In Jaisalmer, the work of re- 
pairing the temple of Tanotianji was begun ; in Marwar, the temple of Jalandharanatha at 
Jalore received some attention, and in Bikaner, further protective measures were carried 
out at the Fort of Hanumangarh. Some of these undertakings have been inspired, per- 
haps, more by religious than by archaeological enthusiasm ; and some of the structures, 
it must be admitted, possess comparatively little antiquarian interest. But, this notwith- 
standing, there can be no doubt that a widespread interest for matters archaeological 


* For an account of these buildings at Qanauj, cf. ib. pp. 8S, sejq. 
’ Cf. Progress Report of Western Circle, igo4-os- 
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has been roused in the Native States, and the main task at present before the- 
Archaeological Department is to see that this interest is directed into the right 
channels. Too much fervour may occasionally lead to disastrous results, and though 
there are in conservation work many preliminary measures which demand no special' 
knowledge in their execution, masonry work and more elaborate repairs ought never 
to be undertaken except under qualified supervision. 

In the Bombay Presidency, there are only three monuments, out of the long list 
of those under repair during the past year, that need be singled out for special notice.. 
Two of these are at Bijapur, the Gol Gumbaz and the Ibrahim Rauza. As re- 
gards the former, Mr. Ahmadi, the Executive Engineer, writes that the requisite amount 
of stone, about which there had been a good deal of doubt, was obtained during the- 
year from the Sholapur District, and that seven of the massive brackets have already- 
been fixed in place, while the dressing of others is proceeding. He states also that 
the iron cradle scaffolding, which I referred to in last yearns report, has been found to* 
work most admirably in carrying out this difficult and hazardous task The work at 
the Ibrahim Rauza is progressing equally well. Already, the deep and richly carved 
cornices have been completely repaired on the western and northern faces, and it is- 
hoped that next year will see the whole work brought to a finish. The third monu- 
ment, to the preservation of which more than ordinary interest attaches, is the Buddhist 
stupa at Thul Mir Rukan, in Sind, which Mr. Cousens assigns to the third or fourth 
century A.D. It is a solid cylindrical structure of brick, still standing to a height of 
about 6o feet and decorated with two bands of pilasters in tiers and with string courses of 
Buddhas in various attitudes. The lowest section, unfortunately, has completely perish- 
ed, but the carved brickwork in the two upper bands is singularly rich and beautiful.^ All 
the lower part of the edifice was buried deep in ddbris, and has had to be laid bare, the- 
debris being removed and carefully examined for terra-cotta statues and other decorative 
fragments which had fallen from the stupa. At the same time the rough broken brick- 
work has been strengthened by cement and surMf mortar, carefully introduced into* 
the open joints, so as to prevent the percolation of rain water. 

In the Central Provinces, the heaviest items of expenditure have been the repairs 
to the famous Temple of Siddhe^vara at Mandhata and to the less known shrines at 
Sirpur and Janjgir. The first named was visited by Lord Curzon at the end of 1902, 
and it is on the note which he left behind him and of which the following extract will 
be read with interest, that all the subsequent measures have been based. “ I visited**, 
wrote Lord Curzon, “this renowned and sacred island in the Nerbudda on October 
31st, 1902, and was equally disappointed with its beauties audits monuments. The- 
only building of any real character or distinction on the island is the Hindu Temple 
of SiddheSvara Mahadeva, But this is such an absolute ruin as to defy restoration 
at any but an unpardonable cost. The plinth or platform on which the ruins of the 
temple stand is of a very curious design, its outer edge consisting of a series of pro- 
jecting and re-entering angles. The porches in front of the doorways must have been 
a very striking feature, but are now in a state of irreparable decay. The central 
shrine has been covered by some pious iconoclast with a low, stunted cupola, such as 

* The great hole, 36 feet deep, in the middle of this stupn is said to have been excavated by Sir Bartle- 

Frcre. 
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might be seen in a Muhammadan mosque. This ludicrous erection is in violent 
•contrast to its surroundings and ought to be removed. I presume that the shrine has 
•at one time been covered with the conical Hindu cupola or spire. It would not now 
be worth while to re-erect this; but it would seem preferable either to cover in the 
•exposed shrine w'ith a flat roof or possibly to put upon it one of the small pointed 
pyramidal roofs, of which several examples can be seen covering small Hindu shrines 
in the neighbourhood of the more modern temple in the town, just above the Rao’s 
palace. The only restoration of which the temple of Siddhe§vara seems to me profit- 
.ably to admit, is to clear the plinth with the elephant frieze (a really noble feature) to 
its foundations, to cut away the jungle for a certain space around, so as to constitute a 
small enclosure, to remove all the fallen and broken stones and to collect against 
"the wall any of these and there are a great number, including some shattered elephants 
"from the frieze that are carved or sculptured. In this way the place might be made 
"to look more tidy. But it can never at anything except a wholly disproportionate 
•cost be made into anything but a ruin.” The measures ordered by Lord Curzon 
"Were begun in 1904, but owing to local difficulties very slow progress was made, 
.and it was not until last year that the work could be carried out in its entirety. 
The roof, it should be said, which has been erected over the sanctum, is flat* 
but sunk slightly into the top of the building so that it cannot be seen from 
-without. 

An account of the fine old brick temple of Laksmapa, at Sirpur, is to be found in 
Volume XVII of General Cunningham’s Reports.^ The shrine is still standing with 
.about two-thirds of its tower, but the mandapa is irreparably ruined. In style, the 
ljuilding calls to mind the ruined temple at Bhitargaon,® though it differs from it in 
many essential details and is obviously later, while the stone mouldings, sculptured 
ornamentation and statuary are closely analogous to much that is found at Sarnath, 
Eran and other places where the Gupta style predominated.® The repairs to this 
temple have involved cutting down jungle and clearing, gravelling and fencing in a 
considerable space all round the building ; protecting the walls and towers against 
water ; cementing together loose brick-work ; rebuilding broken corners, as well as the 
-retaining wall of the platform ; and, finally, removing all fallen debris from the 
mandapa. 

The third building to be noticed in the Central Provinces is the large Vaisnava 
temple at Janjgir. Though more costly, the repairs here have on the whole been 
less difficult than at Sirpur, for the reason that the structure is of stone, and it has 
mainly been a matter of resetting loose and fallen blocks and protecting the masonry 
against the percolation of rain water. Personally, I had not seen this monument 
before the repairs initiated by Mr. Cousens had been taken in hand, but when I 
visited it at the end of 1906, I had photographs with me showing its old state of 
dilapidation, and it was an immense pleasure to behold its transformation and 
the admirable work that had been done by the Public Works Department. The 
style of this temple is much like that prevailing at Khajuraha, but there is good 

1 Pages 27-S. Cf., also, Progress Report of Western Circle, 1903-04, p. 20. 

s A. S. R., Voi.XI, p. 40, and Plates XIV-XVII. 

s General Cunningham assigned the date of this temple to the late fifth century. Mr. Cousens, on the other 
Jiand considers it to belong at the latest to the eighth, and this latter date is, no doubt, near the truth. 
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reason for assigning it to a somewhat earlier date than the examples at that site.^ 
The principal images, which are arranged (as in the Khapraha temples), in two tiers 
round its sides, are all Vaisipava in character, while in the comers are d&ots, dmicing 
girls, ascetics and griffins.* No remains of a mandapa exist, though it is plain that 
one was intended,® and we may assume that the building was abandoned before it was 
started and when the tihhara over the sanctum was only half completed. 

Eastern India offers relatively little to interest us in the matter of conservation 
work during the past twelve months. Steady progress has been made in Assam with 
the several undertakings described by me in last year’s report, but in Western 
Bengal the only project of any significance for which funds could be found"* (apart 
from the work at the Black Pagoda) was the repair of the Sona Masjid at Firozpur 
near Gaur. Built in the reign of Alau-d-dm Husain Shah, this mosque is by common 
consent the finest of the stone buildings in and around Gaur. The prayer chamber 
is divided into three aisles with five domes in each. Of these fifteen domes, three 
had fallen at the south end of the back aisle, together with a portion of the back wall 
above the springers of the arches, with the result that no abutments were left to 
receive the lateral thmst from the other arches. This constituted the main difficulty 
in the preservation of the mosque, and the only possible way of meeting it satis-^ 
factorily was to rebuild what had fallen. The safety of the rest of the stmcture might 
perhaps have been indifferently secured by the erection of buttresses, but these would 
have had to be so heavy as materially to disfigure the edifice, and they would have cost 
withal not much less than the re-erection of the domes. For the rest, parts of the 
outside walls have had to be refaced in stone and brick, the massive stone slabs of 
the ta^t in the north-west comer have had to be reset, cracks in the coffered ceiling^ 
have had to be filled in, and the surroundings of the mosque have been improved by 
diverting the approach road and tidying up the enclosure. 

Of the year’s campaign of conservation work in the Southern Presidency, all that 
need be said is contained in Mr. Rea’s contribution printed below, and I may there^ 
fore pass on, finally, to Burma, noting only that the main centres of activity in Madras, 
have been Vijayanagar, the Seven Pagodas, Gooty, Gandikota, and Sankaridrug. 

In Burma, the liberality displayed by the Local Government has made it possible 
not only to execute a number of special repairs to various historic monuments at Pagan, 
but to push on the difficult and costly reconstruction of the spire of the Mandalay 
Palace,® in addition to carrying out all the constantly recurring measures which have 
to be attended to systematically year by year, and which will never admit of post- 
ponement. The splendid array of pagodas and shrines at Pagan have enjoyed 
hitherto but a fraction of the fame to which their beauty and historic associations 

^ That IS, to about the middle of the tenth century A.O. Cf Progress Report of the Archeeological Survey, 
Western India, 1903-1904, page 29. 

‘ Mr. Beglar, il. .S. VI 1 , pages 2og* 10, conjectured that the shrine was dedicated to Narayana, but Mr. 
Couscns suggests with much plausibilit}' that it was dedicated to Surya, whose image holds the place of honour 
in the pi incipal niches on the west wall. 

Cf. Beglar, loc. cit. 

♦ Expenditure in Bengal amounted to Rs. 31,658, but Rs. 10,020 out of this sum were absorbed by the new 
Plassey Memorial, which for financial purposes is classed as an archaeological project. Of the remainder, Rs. 9,273 
were devoted to Konarak, Rs 7,165 to the Sona Masjid, Rs. 661 to the Rohtasgarh Palace, and the rest to 
ordinary annual repairs. 

® For notice of the work being done here compare my Report for 1904-05, pages 8 and 9. 
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entitle them, nor have they yet been sufficiently well described or illustrated to allow 
experts, who cannot visit the site, adequately to appreciate either the character of 
their architecture or the light which they throw on the political and religious 
movements of the epoch to which they belong. An effort, I am glad to say, is soon 
to be made to fill in this serious blank — as soon, indeed, as the survey of the Palace 
buildings of Mandalay is finished.* Meanwhile, the monuments themselves continue 
to be carefully and systematically overhauled, among those which have lately been 
under special repair being the Tharaihwet-, Hmyathat- and Kyaukku-Onhmins and the 
Ananda, Thatbyinnyu, Nagayon, and Sulamani Pagodas. The most extensive opera- 
tions of the year have been those connected with the last named monument, a five- 
storeyed building of vast and imposing bulk, built by King Narapatisithu towards 
the end of the twelfth century A.D., and decorated with many interesting frescoes. 
Of the repairs to it, Mr. Taw Sein Ko writes, " The building has much weathered, but 
the brickwork, strengthened by stone bonding, is still in a sound condition, in spite of 
the absence of plaster or cement on the outside. The work done is more in the 
nature of preservation than restoration. The stone paving was repaired, cracks in 
the arches were cut out and rebuilt, and all loose plaster was removed carefully, the 
sound portions being edged to arrest further decay. Extreme care was taken not to 
injure any of the valuable frescoes." 

Another structure dating from the reign of the same monarch, which also calls for 
mention, is the Kyaukku-Onhmin, a unique type of temple built against the precipi- 
tous sides of a ravine about two miles to the east of Nyaung-u. It appears to have 
been originally dedicated as the residence of the renowned Pamsukulamahathera, 
and is often mentioned in Pagan history.^ The edifice is arranged in three terraces 
constructed partly of stone, partly of brick, with finely chiselled surface relieved by 
decorations of a singularly pleasing character. The dilapidations here were mainly 
on the west face of the building, where, owing to settlement, the brickwork had been 
forced out of position. In order to give sufficient support to the superstructure, 
the whole of the basement wall of the main portico had to be carefully rebuilt. The 
roofs of the terraces also were repaired in concrete, and the lighting and ventilation 
of the interior were much improved by opening out an old door which had been 
bricked up and by dismantling other later obstructions,® 


J. H. Marshall. 


* This survey of the Palace Buildings at Mandalay has had to take precedence of all else, owing to tlie 
perishable nature of those wooden structures. 

* Cf. Dr. Forchhammer’s Report on Pagan. There appears to be no evidence for his statement that the 
monk Ariyadhamma lived in it. 

® Cf. Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, 1905-06. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF KANGRA 
RUINED IN THE EARTHQUAKE. 


♦ 

T he disaster of the 4th April 1905, appalling by reason of the wholesale 
destruction of human life and property, is still fresh in everyone’s memory. 

It befell a ^strict richer in ancient Hindu monuments than any other of the Panjab. 
The very centre was the famous Nagar-kot, a store-house of relics embodying its 
eventful history. There was, therefore, every reason to apprehend that archaeology also- 
would have to deplore many an irreparable loss. The damage done to ancient buildings 
by the earthquake has indeed been very considerable, not so great, however, as at 
the outset the extent of the catastrophe gave cause to expect. The historical fort 
of Kangra has been turned into a mass of ruins. Its rock-built ramparts which it 
took the hosts of Hindustan many months to scale, have been hurled down in a few 
seconds by the mighty hand of Nature. Of the ancient buildings sheltered within its. 
walls, only a few still stand isolated among the spoils of their neighbours. The lofty- 
temple, which reared its guilt dome over the lowly dwellings of the suburb Bhavan, 
has been levelled with the ground. On the other hand, the main shrine of Baijnath, 
less renowned for its sanctity, but infinitely superior in antiquarian interest, has mar- 
velously escaped the general wreck, not, however, without serious injury. As to the- 
smaller temple of Sidhnath, its ruinous state gave little hope that it would withstand, 
the shock ; it is no wonder that the earthquake has completed its doom. 

It IS a fact worth recording that among the numerous inscriptions found in the 
district not a single one — not even that preserved in the Bhavan temple — has been, 
injured or lost. To students of Indian palaeography it will be especially gratifying that 
the two valuable Sarada fra^astis of Baijnath are safe. Two inscribed stones froro. 
the Kangra Fort had been removed to the Lahore Museum only a few months before 
the ea.rthquake through the care of the Executive Engineer, the late Mr, F. Farley.. 
1 cannot omit mentioning that to the same officer, who himself was one of the 
victims of Dharmsala, we owe the discovery of a Buddhist stupa near Caitru (map- 
Chetru), about half-way between Bhagsu and Kangra town — the first monument of its 
kind noticed in the Kangya valley. 

It will be my object in the present paper to give an account of the injury done 
to ancient buildings in the Kangra valley. In the course of a week’s tour, made in. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF KAI^G^A RUINED IN THE EARTHQUAKE. II 

November 1905, I inspected Kangra town and Baijnath. Regarding the monuments 
■of secondary importance information was procured by the Public Works officers in 
■charge of the district. The scope of this publication does not admit of a complete 
■description being given of all the monuments to be dealt withj which would rightly 
claim a separate volume. Only such points as are of interest for the history of the 
buildings, I shall take the opportunity briefly to discuss. I may mention in this con- 
nection that a series of drawings relating to the Kangra district was prepared in the 
year 1887-88 under the supervision of my predecessor, the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers. 
These now form a valuable record of buildings which partly have become disfigured 
and partly have ceased to exist. It is hoped that ere long they will form the subject 
of a separate publication of the Archaeological Department. To illustrate the present 
paper, I have selected a set of photographs taken before and after the earthquake 
which, in conveying an adequate idea of its disastrous action, will be more eloquent than 
any detailed description. 


Kangra. 

Kangra, the ancient Trigarta, occupying the lower valley of the Bias and its 
tributaries, was from very remote times one of the leading hill states of the Panjab. 
During the pre-Muhammadan period it made part of the kingdom of Jalandhara. 
When the plains of the Panjab were subjugated by the Muhammadans, the kings of 
that principality, reduced to their territories in the hills, retained in the Kangra fort 
a stronghold which more than once bafiled the attempts of Moslim invaders. 

“The fort of Kangra, “ says Jahangir in his Memoirs, *' is old and situated north 
of Lahore in the midst of a mountainous country. It is famous and renowned for its 
strength, stability, strong fortifications and impregnability. No one but the God of 
the whole world knows when it was founded. The belief of the landholders of the Pan- 
jab is that in all that time the fort has never changed hands and the hand of the stranger 
has never been laid upon it. Knowledge is with God. In short, from the time that 
the news of the true religion of Muhammad reached India, not one of the mighty 
emperors has conquered it.” The last statement of the royal chronicler is far from 
correct. The fort of Kangra was taken by the irresistible Mahmud of Gfiaznl in 
A.D. 1009. In 1337 it was captured by Muhammad Tugjhlaq and again in 1351 by his 
successor Firoz Shah. But it did not fall into the Muhammadan power perma- 
nently until 1621, when after a siege of fourteen months* it was conquered by Jahangir, 
who garrisoned it with his troops and appointed a Mu g hal governor to keep the 
turbulent hill chiefs in check. The surrounding district, however, with the exception 
of the imperial desmesne, remained in the hands of the Katoc Rajas, who claim 
descent from the ancient rulers of Trigarta. 

When in the second half of the i8th century the Mu gh al power rapidly declined, 
Raja Sartisar Cand II succeeded in 1786 in recovering the ancient fortress of his 

* According to the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri the fort was invested on the i6th of Shawwal A.H. 1029 (5th September 
A. D. 1620) and captured on the ist of Muharram A.H. [031 (6th November A.D. 1621). The respective dates 
given in the Badshah Nama are the 24th of Shaww.il A.H. 1028 (24th September 1619) and the 2Sth of Zil Hijia 
H. 1029 (nth November 1620) 
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ancestors. But by carrying his ambitious designs too far, he came into conflict, 
first with the neighbouring hill chiefs, then with the Gurkhas and finally with Ranjit 
Singh to whom he was compelled to surrender the Kahgra Fort in 1809. It remained 
in the hands of the Sikhs till 1846 when it was made over to the British Government 
along with the hill country as far as the Ravi. Up to 1 900 it was garrisoned by 
British troops. 

“ The fort of Kangra,” says Cunningham/ ** occupies a long narrow strip of land 
in the fork between the Manjhi and Ban Ganga rivers. Its walls are upwards of two 
miles in circuit, but its strength does not lie in its works, but in the precipitous cliffs 
overhanging the two rivers, which on the side of the Ban Ganga rise to a height of 
about 3C0 feet. The only accessible point is on the land side towards the town ; but 
here the ridge of rock which separates the two rivers is narrowed to a mere neck of a 
few hundred feet, across which a deep ditch has been hewn at the foot of the walls. 
The only works of any consequence are at this eastern end of the fort, where the 
high ground appears to be an offshoot from the western end of the Malkera hill, which 
divides the town of Kangra from the suburb of Bhawan.” 

The fort is entered through a small courtyard enclosed between two gates which 
are known as Phatak and only date from the Sikh period, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion over the entrance. These gates which possess no archaeological interest are still 
standing. From here a long and narrow passage leads up to the top of the fort, 
through the Ahani and Amiri Darwaza, both attributed to Nawab Alif Khan, the first 
Mughal governor of Kahgra. Some 500 feet from the outer gate the pa^^sage 
turns round at a very sharp angle and passes through the JahangM DarwSza. 
Cunningham notes that this is said to have been the outer gate of the fortress in 
Hindu times, but that its original name is unknown. This statement may be correct, 
if interpreted in the sense that the outer gate of the fort originally stood on this spot. 
But the Jahangiri Darwaza has all the appearance of a Muhammadan building and, 

judging from its name, would seem to have been raised by Jahangir after his conquest 
of the fort. 


The following fact points to the same conclusion. In the temple of Ambika Devi, 
to be noted presently, I discovered two fragments of a white marble slab containing 
an incomplete inscription in Per^an. The obverse of each fragment is carved with a 
trident {trtsiila) between a pair of footprints. Evidently the stone has been taken 
from some Muhammadan building and converted into two footprint slabs Uackika) 
presumably at the time when the fort was occupied by Raja Samsar Cand II. Such 
slabs^ placed on the top of rough masonry pillars, are frequently met with in the 
Panjab Hills. As Cunningham does not notice the inscription in question, it must 
have come to light since his visit to Kahgin. But no information is locaUy Available 
regarding its find spot. I have, however, little doubt that the inscription orimnallv 
stood over the Jahangiri Darwaza. where an oblong sunk panel will be seen, evidently 
mcjnt to contain an inscribed stone. The open space measures 8 8" in width 
and 1 8 in height, whilst the two fragments combined are 2' 4" wide and i' 7^ 

frl^ents^^ with that of the preserved 


* A. S. R., Vol. V, pp. \g2f. 
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Fig. I. Persian Inscription from Kangra Fort. 

The following is a transcript and a translation of this inscription for which I am 
indebted to Maulawl Muhammad Shu*aib. 

1 ^ 

<— *3j^ (J-*) 

Kih shud bar haft kzshwar Padshah az hukm.'-i'taqdtrl 

Ba chashm-t-ahl-i- alam hard khak-l-rahash ikstrt. 

Kih as bakht~i-jnwan-i-u jahSn aiman shud as firt. 

Translation. 

“ (He) who became king of the seven climes through the divine order, 

Made the dust of his path like balsam {lit, elixir) to the eyes of the world, 

(He) through whose youthful luck the world has become safe of old age.” 

It will be seen that the preserved portion of the inscription consists of three 
hemistychs {misrds') which must have formed the second halves of three couplets. 
The whole inscription presumably consisted of six couplets, as the existing fragments 
would occupy about one-fourth of the space over the jahangiri Darwaza. If this 
assumption is correct, it may be surmised that the first three couplets also rhymed 
with -fr? and that the concluding wm-ds of one of them was ” Jahangiri.” At any rate, 
I have little doubt that the referred to in the inscription was J ahangir who 
prided himself so much on the conquest of the Kangra Fort, ” a work,” as he asserts 
in his own Memoirs, “which no other Emperor of Delhi has been able to perform.” 

The two fragments, as stated above, were removed to the Lahore Museum shortly 
before the earthquake, together with another inscribed stone noticed by Cunningham 
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in the facing of the scarped rock just outside the gate of Jahangir.^ This stone 
which measures 23^" in width and 5^'^ in height contains a Sanskrit inscription in six 
lines, mostly obliterated, to which Cunningham assigned a date not later than the 6th 
century. Judging from the character, this epigraph seems to me to be several centu- 
ries later, though perhaps Cunningham was right in calling it the oldest inscription of 
Kangra— to wit of Kahgra Kot — not of the district. It is apparently composed in 
poetry, and opens with a §loka containing an invocation of Visnu. In the fifth line the 
word karitam is still legible, from which it may be inferred that the inscription recorded 
the construction of some building, perhaps a temple {devakulam). Possibly a careful 
study of the original will lead to its general purport at least being determined. But 
the lettering is so much defaced that we cannot hope ever to obtain a complete reading. 

Along the whole dis- 
tance from the Phatak 
to the gate of Jahangir^ 
the walls on both sides 
of the passage together 
with the AhanI Darwaza 
have been thrown down 
as by a huge landslip. 
The Amiri and J ahangiri 
Darwaza are still extant, 
but have received seri- 
ous injury (see Plate I). 
It is intended to restore 
both these gates by re- 
building the portions 
above the arch. The 
Andheri or Handeli 
Darwaza is ruined, like- 
wise the DarsanI Dar- 
waza, which was flanked 
by defaced statues of the 
river goddesses Gahga 
and Yamuna. This gate- 
way gave access to a 
courtyard, along the 
south side of which, 
facing north, stood the 
Fig. 2 , Approach to Kangra Fort. shrines of Laksmi-Nara- 

}aoa, Sitala and AmbikaDevI. Between the two last-mentioned buildings a stair-case 
led up to the palace, a structure of no architectural interest. 

By far the most valuable monuments in the Kangra Fort were the so-called 
temp es o LaksmI-NarayanS and Sitala — ^two square chambers profusely decorated 
Y! ^rvings (see Plate II). Cunningham* s remark that they are without pillars 

Museum collection of inscriptions the stones are marked Nos. i6o and i6i, respectively. 
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or pilasters is due to an error, as the roof of each was supported by four ornamental 
pillars, whilst a pair of engaged columns flanked their entrances. The ceiling of the 
Laksml-Narayapa temple was remarkable for its elaborate decoration. The destruc- 
tion of these two buildings is perhaps the severest loss which archaeology has suffered 
in the disaster of the 4th April. It is questionable whether they have been rightly 
designated as temples^. There is no indication that they ever contained any object of 
worship. Their ornamentation, however, leaves no doubt that they were originally 
intended for religious purposes. Judging from their general plan, they might be 
called mandapas, but there is no evidence that they were attached to a temple. The 
smaller of the two was undoubtedly a building complete in itself, provided with a niche- 
in the centre of the back wall outside. Its south-east corner alone is engaged in the 
retaining wall of the upper terrace on which the palace buildings are raised. Of the- 
so-called LaksmI-Narayana temple the back is entirely engaged, so that it is impos- 
sible to decide whether any shrine was attached to it. Interiorly, the back wall shows, 
no trace of having contained a doorway leading into such a shrine. As the back 
wall Is still standing, it will be possible, on some future occasion, to ascertain this- 
point. Regarding the date of these buildings nothing is known. We may safely 
assume that they are posterior to the sack of the fort by Mahmud of GJjaznl. 

The temple of Ambika Devi, still used for worship, is a much plainer structure^ 
evidently of no great age. The only ancient portions seem to be the pillars andl 
architraves of the mandapa or anteroom which originally must have been an open- 
twelve-pillared pavilion, roofed over in the corbelling fashion of HindQ architecture. 
By bricking up the intercolumniations, the pavilion was converted into a square- 
chamber now covered by a flat dome. The latter feature indicates that this recon- 
struction happened during the Muhammadan occupation. The adjoining building- 
used as the shrine proper, I take to be a monument of the short period during which- 
Saiiisar Cand held the Kangra Fort. The clumsy shape of the spire bears ample- 
evidence of its late date. It is a curious instance of the capricious action of the- 
earthquake that this building was annihilated, whereas the adjoining mandapa does 
not show any sign of injury. To the south of the Ambika temple are two small Jaina. 
shrines, facing west. One of them contains merely a pedestal which must have- 
belonged to a Tirthamkara image. In the other is placed a seated statue of Adinatha. 
with a partly obliterated inscription dated, according to Cunningham, Samvat 1523 
i. e.^ A.D. 1466 in the reign of Sariisar Cand I. 

Plate HI shows the temple of Indre§vara in Kangra city. It is ascribed to Raja. 
Indra-candra whose name, according to a common practice, is coupled with that of 
the deity (I§vara, i. e., Siva) to whom the temple is dedicated. If this Indra-candra. 
may be identified with the Indu-candra of Jalandhara, mentioned in the Rajatarah- 
gini (VII, 150) as a contemporary of Anantadeva of KaSmir (A.D. 1028-63), it 
follows that the Indre§vara temple dates from the i ith century. The only interesting- 
portion of the building is the open pavilion supported on four ornamental pillars which- 
shelters Siva’s bull Nandi. To the east of this pavilion is the shrine containing the 
Itnga which forms the object of worship. Most of the inner space is taken up by the- 
roots and stem of a huge banyan tree, which overshadows the building. To the south 

‘ Dr. Bloch suggests that they are possibly unfinished temples and quotes the instance of the Black Pagoda- 
of Konarak. 
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of the pavilion is another chamber which seems to have been the original shrine. On 
both sides of its entrance are the two Jaina images described by General Cunningham. 
Apparently these images do not form an integral part of the building, so that they can- 
not be considered as a proof of the shrine having originally been a Jaina temple. One 
of the two images bears an inscription dated in the year 30 of the Lokakala or Sap- 
tarsi era. It was edited by Dr. Biihler who, on account of the similarity of the 
script to that of the Baijnath fra^astis^ believed the date to correspond to A.D. 854. 
As, however, the date of the Baijnath inscriptions is not A.D, 804, as was hitherto 
supposed, but 1204, we must, on the strength of the above argument, assume for 
the Jaina image also a much later date, perhaps A.D. 1154 or 1254. Unfortunately 
the most important and at the same time the most delicate portion of the temple — the 
four-pillared pavilion — has been levelled with the ground. The rest of the building is 
safe, including the two Jaina images just noted. 



^ 3* T empJe of Vajresvari ( 1905) . 

The most celebrated sanctuary of the Kangra district — though by no means fore- 
most in antiquarian interest — was the temple of Vajrel§varl or Mata Devi at Bhavan, the 
suburb of Kangra town. There can be little doubt that from very remote times the 
spot was held sacred, but the temple, which fell a victim to the earthquake, was not of 
very great age. An extensive Sanskrit inscription’, preserved in the porch of the 
temple, records that it was built in the reign of Sahi Mahammada, who has been 
identified by Cunningham with Muhammad Sayyid who reigned at Delhi from A.D. 
M33 iQ the time of its foundation Sarhsa r Cand I was Raja of KahgrS. 

' Cf. Buhler., Epigr. Ind; Vol. 1, p. 190 ff. 
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It appears from the inscription that the year of his accession was A.D. 1429-30. 
The record also mentions the names of his father Karam Cand (Sanskrit- Karma- 
candra)and of his grandfather Megh Cand (Sanskrit- Megha-candra). 

The temple, the foundation of which is recorded in the inscription, was entirely 
renovated by Desa Singh, the Sikh Governor of Kahgra. Before the earthquake it 
presented the appearance of a square tower decorated with balconies and kiosks 
in the gaudy style of the period, and surmounted by a bulb-shaped ribbed dome, which, 
according to Cunningham’s informants, was gilded by Cand Kuar, the wife of 
Maharaja Sher Singh (see Plate IV). That this pretentious structure still contained 
the original building, has become manifest since the earthquake. For among the 
spoil scattered over the courtyard could be seen the spire of the ancient temple 
which had come down in one solid mass of masonry. The lower portions of the 
walls remained standing. To this circumstance is due the fact that the inscribed slab 
has received no injury. It will be replaced in the new temple which the Hindu com- 
munity intends to raise on the spot. 

Baijnath. 

The temples of Baijnath, the most important monuments of the Kahgra valley, 
have been described by Cunningham, F ergusson and Burgess. The published accounts, 
however, are far from accurate. Cunningham’s note is too brief to do full justice 
to the subject, and the accompanying plates are inadequate to remedy the defects 
of his text. He failed, moreover, in several respects rightly to interpret the epigra- 
phical records preserved in the main temple. Fergusson did not know the temples 
from personal inspection, but relied entirely on Cunningham’s communications.^ Only 
since Buhler’s scholarly edition of the Baijnath prakastts has it become possible to dis- 
cuss the history of the temple to which they belong. Unfortunately one point of primary 
importance — the date of the inscription — still remained open to doubt. Dr. Burgess’ 
note w'hich accompanied Buhler’s article was evidently based on the drawings supplied 
by Mr. Rodgers — the same which I have already mentioned in the present paper. 

The village Baijnath is situated twenty-three miles east of Nagar-Kot, as the 
crow flies, close to the border of the petty hill state of Mapdl and on the main road 
which leads from the Panjab plains through Kahgra, Kula, Lahul and Ladakh to 
Central Asia. These two circumstances account for its existence. The mention of 
a custom-house (Sanskrit mandapika) in one of the Baijnath prakastis (i 1,30) would 
indicate that as far back as the beginning of the 13th century the place was a 


frontier station. 

William Moorcroft, when visiting Kahgra on his fatal journey to Bukhara in the 
summer of A.D. 1820, duly noticed, “ Baidyanath Maharaj or Iswar Linga, a shrine 
of Siva and place of religious resort,” situated in the north-east extremity of the 
Kahgra valley which in those days still formed a semi-independent hill state ruled by 
the famous Katoc Raja Sartisar Cand. Under his son and successor Anrudh Cand 
the Kahgra principality was finally annexed by Ranjit Singh. “ Baidyanathpur,” 
Moorcroft says, “ is a most miserable place, containing only a few huts and grainsellers’ 
shops. I had much difficulty in finding shelter from the rain. I did not go into the 

» Cunnineham A. S. R., Vol. V, pp. 178 If. Plates XLIII and XLIV. Fergusson History of Indian and 
Eastern -lyc'-ftecfKre fUondon. 1899), pp. SH Buhler, The t'mo prasastis of Batjnath. Eftgr. Ind., Vol. 1 , 
p. y7 ff.. Cf. also Vol. II, pp. 482 f. 
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temple, but was informed that it presented nothing remarkable.” ^ It is strange that 
the distinguished traveller so readily accepted a statement with which certainly 
few students of Indian archaeology will agree. It will be seen from the quoted 
passage that Baijnath is in reality the name of the chief temple dedicated to Siva 
Vaidyanatha (Lord of Physicians) by which the village itself has become known. 
This fact illustrates the high renown which the Baijnath temple enjoyed in the sur- 
rounding mountain tracts. Instances of localities being named after famous 
sanctuaries are not unfrequently met with in India, one of the most conspicuous 
being Triloknath in Chamba-Lahul, which has received its name from the shrine of 
Avalokitegvara, ” the lord of the three worlds.” * 

The original name of the village we learn from the two Sarada inscriptions, pre- 
serv’-ed in the Baijnath temple, to have been Kiragrama. " There is in Trigarta,” that 
record (II, 10) states, " the pleasant village of Kiragrama, the home of numerous virtues 
where that river called Binduka, leaping from the lap of the mountain, with glittering 
wide waves resembling playing-balls merrily plays, like a bright maiden in the first bloom 
of youth. That [village] is protected by the strong-armed Rajanaka Laksmana.”® 
Trigarta, the ancient name of the Kangra valley, occurs frequently in Sanskrit 
literature. The Binduka, so well described by the poet, is the modem Binnu, a tributary 
of the Bias. The name Kiragrama, known up to the present day, seems to indicate 
that the village owed its origin to a settlement of Kiras, a tribe located in the 
neighbourhood of KaSmir and mentioned both in the Raj atarahgiiji (VIII, 2767) and 
on two Campa copper plates of the i ith century. We may perhaps go so far as to 
assume that the kings of Trigarta had garrisoned their frontier town with a detach- 
ment of these Kiras, who figure in Chamba history as a warlike tribe employed by 
the Dogra Raja, against Sahilla the founder of Chamba town. 

This much is certain, that at the time of the Baijnath inscriptions Kiragrama had 
for eight generations been the seat of a feudal chief who owed allegiance to the kings 
of Trigarta or Jalandhara. The site of the castle in which the barons of Baijnath 
resided, is still pointed out in a locality known as Jhakhpur and now occupied by the 
Dak Bungalow. Old men remember having seen remnants of walls and tanks on the 
spot, and small copper coins are said to have been found there in great numbers. The 
title rajanaka found in the inscription is a sanskritized vernacular term corresponding 
with modern rana. There is a tradition that once the whole of the Panjab Hills was 
ruled by ranas. In some tracts, the upper Candrabhaga valley, their rule 

extended down to recent times. In Chamba State numerous inscriptions have of late 
years come to light which are due to ranas and show that they were still numerous 
and powerful in the nth and 12th centuries. But it is evident that they acknowledged 
the Raja of Chamba as their overlord. 

^ Moorcroft and Trebeck : Travels tn the Himalayan Provinces of Hvndustan and the Panjab. London 
1841, Vol. I, pp. 139 and 152. * 

* Dr. Bloch informs me of the existence of a place called ** Baidyanath ” in the Sonthal Parganas District of 
Western Bengal The name is derived from the famous Iwiga called Vaidyanatha whkh is now worshipped there 
and which is believed to cure leprosy, one of the mam diseases of that country. The locality also goes by the name 
of ” Deoghur,” tne house oi God 

* My version differs from Buhler’s in that I have connected kanduka with the proceeding sphurad~uru~lahart 
and not with the following Bindukakhyd. From the modern form Binnu it may be inferred that the name of the 
river was Bmdu (kai and not Kanduka binduka. The forms Binoa (Moorcroft, and Kangra Gazetteer) and Binwa 
(Cunningham) do not agree with local pronunciation. The correct form given on survey sheet No. 47 is Binnu 

■derived by assimilation from the anceint Bindu (ka). 
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Laksmapa, the rajanaha of Kiragrama, was a vassal of Jayaccandra, the ruler of 
Trigarta. It is stated in the inscription (II, 1 8) that his mother Laksana was a. 
daughter of Hrdayacandra of Trigarta. The fact that Laksmana’s father had received- 
a daughter of his liege-lord in marriage shows the political importance of these barons 
of the Mountains. It is indeed contrary to the custom now prevailing in the hill states 
according to which ruling chiefs only intermarry with their equals, including however" 
those land-holders {jaglrdars) whose ancestors are known to have held that position. 

The inscription further records that in Laksmapa’s barony {ranhun) there lived 
“ a well-known merchant, the son of Siddha, named Manyuka ; whose younger 
brother, undivided [from him] in property and solely intent on pious works, is called- 
Ahuka and whose blameless wife is named Gulha. By him, a bee in the park of 
devotion, and by his brother, has been erected this temple of [Siva] the Slayer of 
Tripura, at the door of which stAnd the statues of Gahga, Jamna and other [deities]. 

together with a Mandapa The high-minded son of Asika, named Nayaka, who is- 

at the head of masons, came from Sugarman’s town to this [village], likewise- 
Thodhuka, the son of Sammana. By these two together has the very lofty temple of 
Siva been fashioned with the chisel as well as the Mandapa j [it has been] constructed 
in accordance with the opinion of Sarau and on it glitter the figures of the crowd of 
the Gapas.” It is interesting to find that the architects employed by the two- 
pious merchants came from Kahgra town. For there can be little doubt that Buhler- 
was correct in identifying Su§armapura with that place.^ 

Before giving an account of the Baijnath temple, it will be necessary to discuss- 
the important question of its date which has given rise to a great deal of misconcep- 
tion. The date of the two prakastis is expressed both in the Saptarsi (or Sastra) and. 
in the Saka eras. The Saka date is found on both stones, but in each instance the 
figures are indistinct. As the Sastra year is 8o, it follows that in any case the date- 
must fall in the 4th year of some Christian and the 26th year of some Saka century- 
The Saka date was first read by Cunningham as 726 corresponding with A.D. 804. 
This reading was adopted by Biihler “ and has since been generally accepted. Biihler, 
however, remarked that the further specification of the date in inscription No. I 
raised a difficulty, as in the year 804 that date (Jyaistha ^utt i) fell on a Tuesday andl 
not on a Sunday as stated in the inscription. 

A examination of the original document has convinced me that on the second, 
stone the Saka year is expressed by four figures, the first and second of which are 
undoubtedly the symbol for “ one.” The first of these two figures has a somewhat 
uncommon appearance, the concave side being turned downwards, which has led. 
Cunningham to his reading “seven.” Instances of Sarada “one” being expressed in 
that manner are, however, not wanting in the inscriptions of Chamba State. The 
symbol for “ seven ” is always distinguished by a tail. The second figure is a 
normal and very distinct Sarada “ one,” The upper portion of the third figure is- 
broken, but enough remains to show that it represents the numeral “ two.” The 
fourth figure, that of the units, is unrecognisable, but from what has been remarked 
above, it will be evident that it can only be “ six.” Moreover, on the other stone this 

* Of' Jonaraja's Second lidjatarangini, iloha. 443. 

2 Cf. also his Indian Paleography (translation Fleet), p. 57 and Table V, Column i. 
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figure is still traceable and presents the appearance of that symbol. The result is 
the Saka year 1 126 corresponding with A.D, 1204, 

This conclusion fully agrees with that arrived at by Professor Kielhorn who has 
discussed the date from a chronological point of view. “ If we were not restricted, ” 
that scholar remarks, by the date of the second jfra&as^z to any particular century of 
the Saka era, I would say that the laukika year 80 of the first fra^asti must correspond 
to Saka 1 1 26 expired, because, of all the expired 26th years of the centuries of the 
Saka era from Saka 626 to Saka 1426, only the year 1126 yields the desired Sunday 
(the 2nd May A.D. 1204). And I should not be prevented by anything in the contents 
of the inscription and the language of the author, or in the alphabet employed, from 
assigning the inscription to so late a period.^ To Professor Kielhom’s concluding 
remarks I may add that the series of Sarada records which of late years has become 
available in Chamba State, fully confirm the view that the script of the Baijnath prakastis 
represents not an early, but rather a late type of Sarada.” It is also interesting to note 
that Dr Burgess, while assuming A.D. 804 to be the correct date of the Baijnath 
praiastisy remarked that ”if there were no such inscription to influence us, the arch- 
aeologist might be disposed to assign the general structure to a somewhat later date.*' 

We are now in a position to say with certainty that both the temple and the 
inscription are exactly four centuries later than was hitherto supposed — a conclusion 
of no slight consequence in the history of Indian architecture and palaeography. 
Lovers of antiquity may feel disappointed at the above conclusion. It does not, 
however, affect the artistic merits of the building, which still retains an age of which 
only few temples extant in the Panjab can boast. The question, how far the present 
building represents the original temple, can be better discussed after a brief descrip- 
tion of it has been given. I may remark at once that there is no need now for 
assuming with Dr. Burgess that the Baijnath temple had been destroyed by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A.D. looS and was rebuilt soon after with part of the old material. The 
truth is that at the time when the Muhammedan conqueror invested Nagar-Kot, the 
famous temple had not yet been called into existence. 

The Baijnath temple is orientated due west. It consists of an adytum 
{purl), 8 feet square inside and 18 feet outside, surmounted by a spire {kikhara) 
of the usual conical shape, and of a front hall {mandapa) 20 feet square inside 
covered with a low pyramid-shaped roof. The adytum which contains the linga known 
as Vaidyanatha is entered through a small anteroom with two pillars in antis The 
roof of the mandapa is supported by four massive pillars connected by raised benches 
which form, as it were, a passage leading up to the entrance of the sanctum. The 
architraves resting on these pillars divide the space of the ceiling into nine compart- 
ments, each of which is closed by means of corbelling slabs. 

In front of the mandapa rises a stately porch resting on four columns. “ The 
shafts of these pillars,” Fergusson remarks, ” are plain cylinders, of very classical 
proportions, and the bases also show that they are only slightly removed from 
classical design The square plinth, the two toruses, the cavetto, or hollow moulding 
between, are all classical, but partially hidden by Hindu ornamentation, of great 

* F. Kielhorn. A note on the Sapiarskt era, Ind. Ant, Vol. XX (iSgi), p, 154. 
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elegance but unlike anything found afterwards.” The capitals of the pot-and-foliage 
type are discussed by the same author at considerable length. 

Both the south and north wall of the mandapa are adorned with a graceful 
balcony window. The four corners are strengthened by means of massive buttress-like 
projections in the shape of half- engaged miniature hikhara templesj each containing two 
niches in which image slabs are placed. Smaller niches in slightly projecting chapels 
are found between the comer projections and the entrance and balcony windows. 

The outer walls of the sanctum are enriched with three pillared ruches enclosed 
in projecting chapels, each flanked by two niches of smaller size. The central niche 
in the east wall contains an image of the sun-god Surya wearing a laced jacket. It is 
placed on a marble pedestal which must have belonged to a figure of the Jina 
Mahavlra, as appears from a Nagari inscription carved on its facets ; which is dated in 
the Vikrama year 1296 Phalguna ha. ti. % Sunday, corresponding to 15th January 
A.D. 1240. Thus we find Sarada and Nagari used side by side in Kahgra in the first 
half of the 13th century. 



In the central niche on the 
north side is placed an image 
(height 2' 4",) of the war- 
god Skanda or Karttikeya 
seated on his vehicle the 
pea-cock. The god is re- 
presented with his usual six 
faces and with four arras, 
the one which held a lance 
being broken with part of 
that attribute. One of his 
right hands is apparently 
empty and rests against his 
thigh in the gift-bestowing 
attitude. The two remaining 
hands hold an ornamental 
wheel- — the symbol of sove- 
reignty — and a fmit, per- 
haps meant for a lemon. 

It has generally been 
assumed that the Baijnath 
temple has undergone a 
thorough restoration at the 
hands of Raja Sarhsar Cand 


Fig. 4. Image of Karttikeya. K atoc, who ruled the Kafigra 

valley for nearly half a century (A.D. .776-1824) and whose ambition in re-asserting 
the ancient claims of Trigarta over the surrounding hiU states led to a colhsion with 
-Raniit Singh and to the final ruin of the KatSc kingdom. That the temple was re- 
naired by SartisSr Cand or rather by his family priest (furohit) GangaRam, appears, 
Lcording to Cunningham, from an inscription let into the pavement of the courtyard 
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of the temple, which he reads ^ Samvai 1843 Jeth Pramste 75 ^ri Raja Samsar Cand~ 
furohit Ganga Ram he hukam maphak^ (i.e., muw^zq) Batehare yUe ne ghadt. 

'' In the year 1843 (A.D. 1786) on the 15th day of Jeth the mason Jit engraved 
this according to the order of Ganga Ram, the family priest of Raja Samsar Cand.” 

It is interesting to note that this inscription is dated in the same year in which 
Samsar Cand occupied Kot Kangra, which for more than two centuries had been in- 
the hands of the Muhammedans. But little more than a score of years the Katoc 
Raja enjoyed the possession of his ancestral stronghold. Pressed by the Gurkhas, 
he was compelled to surrender it to R anjit Singh in 1 809. 

It must, however, be admitted that the quoted inscription — if at all a record of the 
so-called restoration — is by no means clear as to its details. Cunningham, mainly — so 
it seems — relying on local tradition, maintains that Samsar Cand made some extensive- 
repmrs, and at the same time added the present entrance porch and the two large 
side balconies. “ These, ” Cunningham says, had previously existed, but had fallen- 
down and disappeared. I think it probable that the porch may be not unlike the ori- 
ginal ; but I have a very strong suspicion that the restorer did not adhere too 
strictly to the style of the original side niches, as their mouldings differ very much 
from those of the old basement of the main body of the building.” 

Fergusson, whose account is based on Cunningham's, says : “ In 178/5 the large- 
temple underwent a thorough repair at the hands of a Raja Sinsarchand {stc) which- 
has obliterated many of its features ; but it is easy to see at a glance what was 
done in the beginning of the 9th (read T3th) century and what 1000 (read 600) years 
afterwards.” The pillars of the porch, according to the same authority, “retain their 
forms up to their capitals at least. The architraves belong to the repair in 1786.” 

Dr. Burgess is of opinion that the pillars of the porch are of an early date, but 
that the porch in its present form is probably due to Samsar Cand. “ With the ex- 
ception of the balcony windows on each side of the mandapa^ its walls and inner roof 
and those of the shrine were not materially interfered with, but the outer roof of the 
mandapa and the spire of the shrine were either largely reconstructed or covered. 
with so thick a coating of lime, as entirely to mask the original.” 

Dr. Stein, on the contrary, who had the advantage of personally inspecting the- 
temple in December 1892, expressed the opinion that the temple, " has not undergone 
such very great alterations as the earlier describers state.” He points out that the 
doorway jambs of the adytum are still decorated with the images of the river god- 
desses Ganga and Yamuna, mentioned by the author of the inscription (1,29) and. 
that “ his other detailed statements regarding the building fully agree with the actual- 
ities.” “ Only the roof ” Dr. Stein remarks “ seems to me modern ; according to the 
statements of the Purohitas it was renovated about one hundred years ago by Raja 
Samsar Cand.”® 

I believe Dr. Stein’s remarks to be correct. All authorities agree that the body 
of both sanctum and mandapa is original, but what reason is there to assume that 
the porch and balcony windows were added in the year 1786? To any one slightly 
acquainted with the architectural monstrosities of the Sikh period there cannot bo 
the shadow of a doubt that neither this noble porch with its stately pillars, praised by 

' 1 have slightly altered Cunningham’s transcript and the wording of his version. 

~ Cf. Buhler : An additional note on the Baiindih Pra fastis, Epigr. Ind.y Vol. II, 483. 
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Fergusson for their classical proportions, nor the tastefully decorated balconies were 
^wrought in those days of utter decay. (See Plates V and VI.) I do not deny the 
possibility of their having been added to the building at a date not far removed from 
its foundation. The difference in ornamentation of the two balconies is certainly 
remarkable. But there seems to exist not the least necessity for denoting them as 
modern. Both the porch and balconies are in such perfect harmony with the rest of 
the building that, if an addition, they are at any rate an embellishment. 

Fergusson, at least, admitted the pillars of the porch up to their capitals to be 
ancient. The reason why he believed the architraves to be modem is obvious. He 
mistook for carvings — and such they appear on his woodcut — ^what in reality are only 
figures and ornaments executed in plaster. The same author recognised that the 
modem appearance of ^Qtikhcifa might merely be due to its being covered with a 
"thick layer of lime. Such is undoubtedly the case. The earthquake has had the 
beneficial effect of shaking down some of this modem work, and the old stonework has 
"in places become exposed. It shows, as Fergusson rightly surmised, the same decor- 
ation as the temple of Jamadagni It seems indeed that the extensive repairs by 
Sarhsar Cand II may be reduced to that coat of plaster under which we still possess 
"the original building just as it was built by the two pious merchants in the year 1 204. 

It is a matter of surprise that the Baijnath temple, situated at no great distance 

from the centre of the earth- 



Fig. 5. Temple of Baijnath, south-east. 


quake, has escaped destruc- 
tion. The body of the building 
has practically suffered no 
damage except some slight 
cracks. The buttress-like pro- 
jections on the four corners of 
the mandapa, except that on 
the north-west, are consider- 
ably damaged and will have to 
be rebuilt. (See fig. 5.) The 
sculptured stones facing the 
jambs of the balcony windows 
are partially displaced as will 
be seen from the accompany- 
ing plate. Inside, three of the 
architraves resting on the four 
pillars of the mandapa are 
broken. It is said that they 
were cracked before the earth- 
quake, which accounts for iron 
bars . having been used to 
strengthen them. At my re- 
commendation they have been 
provisionally propped up. In a 
report submitted to the PanjaB 
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Government in January 1906, I have set forth the measures required for the 
preservation of the Baijnath temple, but at the end of the year under review no action 
had yet been taken. It is earnestly hoped that the more urgent claims of works of 
general utility will not cause the neglect of those few ancient monuments which 
the earthquake has left standing. 

The Baijnath temple stands in the middle of an enclosure of irregular shape, 
about 120' in length and from 60' to 75' in width. This temple yard contains a 
number of minor buildings which have all more or less suffered from the action of 
the earthquake. Only two of these deserve special notice : the pavilion over the 
bull Nandi in front of the temple and the shrine of Jamadagni The Nandi pavilion 
— a canopy supported by four pillars — has been thrown down, but can be rebuilt at a 
triding cost, the old materials being still extant. The Jamadagni shrine was mistaken 
by F ergusson for the Sidhnath temple which will be noted presently. “ It has, ” that 
author remarks, '' all the features of a very old temple — great simplicity of outline, 
no repetitions of itself, and the whole surface of the upper part covered with that 
peculiar horse-shoe diaper which was so fashionable in those early days. The 
amalaka string courses are subdued and in good taste, and the crowning ornament 
well proportioned.” The earthquake has caused the roof of this building completely 
to collapse. It will be seen from Fergusson’s woodcut that it was in a ruinous 
condition for at least thirty years back. 

The remaining buildings in the temple yard are all comparatively modem and de- 
void of archaeological interest. The temple of Murlimanohar or Radha Kfsna is 
ascribed to Pa^idit Gahga Ram, the family priest of Raja Sarhsar Cand, whose name 
occurs on the inscribed stone let in the pavemenP. Its porch has come down, but 
could be rebuilt at no great expense. The temples of Narmade§vara, Bhairava^ Laksmi- 
Narayana and Jagannatha and a Sail memorial, known by the name of ddkrt^ are 
only slightly damaged. The Ithga shrine of Nilakantha has completely collapsed. 
The buildings, enclosing the courtyard, which were used for store-rooms, hospices 
for travellers and dwellings for the priests attached to the temple have all been ruined 
in the earthquake, but none of them can be said to be of any architectural importance. 
Finally I may mention that among the debris of these buildings a fragment of an in- 
scribed stone was found which originally may have been the lintel of some temple. It 
contains four lines of Sarada writing, unfortunately much obliterated. The stone has 
been deposited in the Lahore Museum. 

" The smaller temple of Siddhnath,’’ Cunningham says, » is similar in its arrange- 
ment both inside and outside to that of Baijnath. But it faces towards the east and 
the side openings of the mandapa are without pillars, and are closed by stone trellises. 
It differs also in having two small doorways in the back-wall of the mandapa leaHir., . 
past the outer wall of the sanctum. In the interior the roof is similarly supported on 
four pillars, and the ceiling is formed in the same way by overlapping slabs. Ex- 
teriorly the walls and roofs are ornamented after the manner of the Baijnath 


Dr. Burgess has rightly pointed out that the plan and elevation of the Sidhnath 
emple published by C unningham are far from accurate. Mr. Rodgers’ care in having 


* See above, p. 3\ 
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more reliable drawings prepared will be the more appreciated, since the building itself 
has practically ceased to exist. In the year 1903, proposals for its preservation' 
were under consideration but, as these would have involved a wholesale rebuilding of 
the temple, the matter was allowed to be dropped. The catastrophe of the 4th April 
has completed the collapse of the edifice. The east wall of the mandapa as well as the 
south and west walls of the shrine proper, together with half the spire, have been 
thrown down, and the temple is now nothing but a ruin surrounded on all sides by^ 
debris. (See Plate VII.) The sanctum, however, has remained intact inside, including- 
its ceiling, and is still used for worship. At present, restoration of the building to its 
prior state is out of the question, but such minor measures have been proposed as will 
tend to preserve it in its present condition. 

Besides the monuments noted, there are in the Kangra valley some of secondary- 
importance which have been slightly damaged in the earthquake Among them I 
wish only to mention the temple of AmbikeSvara at Haripur, profusely decorated 
with carvings and believed to be the oldest shrine of that place ; the well-known sanc- 
tuary of Jvala-mukhi, "the flame-mouthed goddess,” more renowned as a place of pil- 
grimage than for its architectural merits ; a richly sculptured masonry tank or naun at 
Javali, and the Thakur-dvara of Fathpur (Fatehpur) adorned with frescoes relating to 
the legend of Krsna and ascribed to Raja Mandhata of Nurpur (A. D. 1667-1700)- 
It does not appear that in the Kulu valley any losses to archaeology are to be deplored. 
Here most temples are largely built of wood, and on that account have withstood the 
shock more effectually. I have, however, had no opportunity to visit Kulu personally 
since the earthquake, and no returns have been supplied to my office for this part of 
the district. The ancient temple of Siva VilveSvara at Bajaura with its remarka.ble 
sculptures seems to have received no serious damage, though the state of the build- 
ing gave everv reason for apprehension. 

Outside the Kangra district the only cases of serious injury to Hindu monuments, 
occurred in the upper Ravi valley (Chamba State), separated from Kangra by the 
Dhaula Dhar on the southern slope of which Dharmsala is situated. The most serious 
case of this kind is the Narsihgh temple at Brahmaur, a stone Ukhara shrine, the 
foundation of which bv Rani Tribhuvana-rekha is mentioned in the oldest copper-plate 
inscription of Chamb^.^ The upper portion of the structure is entirely displaced and 
the masonrv shows considerable cracks. There is no reason to anticipate the imme- 
diate collapse of the building, but there can be little doubt that the injury received 
will lead to further deterioration. To save the edifice it will either have to be rebuilt 

Ir to be filled solid inside with rubble stone, mortar and cement. In the latter case 

I TonU become unfit for religious worship. The course first mentioned seems there- 
it wouia ^,,,,^^pndable The matter has been reported to His Highness the 

of Chamba. The other atone temple of Brahmaur dedicated to Siva, and the 
Xaja 01 r.n Chatrarhl have received no senons damage. The 

Devi temples at tha ,,g,,ed. Those in the Chandrabhaga 

v”ll1uX«l-edfromthec catastrophe, are reported to he 

intact. J. Ph. Vogel. 


Cf. A. S. R. for 1902-03, p. aii8#. 
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Postscripts 

Regarding the ancient temples in the Kulu valley, I am now, in a position to add 
some particulars based on information received from Mr, G. G. L. Howell^ G.S., 
Assistant Commissioner of the Subdivisionw It appears that here also, the stone tem^ 
pies have felt the effects of the shock most severely, whereas the hill shrines which are 
largely built of wood have escaped almost without injury. 

Among the latter the famous temple of Hidimba or Hirma Devi at Dhungri near 
Manall takes a prominent place. It was built by Bahadur Singh in A.D. 1553. 
This shrine with its high conical roof and quaint wood-carvings was once the chief 
sanctuary of the valley, the goddess to whom it is dedicated — ^the man-eating Hidimba — 
being regarded as the patroness of Kulu. It is gratifying that this remarkable building 
was but slightly damaged in the earthquake and has since' been repaired. 

The temple of the goddess Tripura- sundail at Nagar^ the ancient capital, similar 
in style to that of her sister Hidimba but devoid of wood-carved decoration, received 
likewise slight damage and has been repaired. The third temple of ' this type, that 
of Triyug Narayan at Dyar on the left bank of the Bias opposite Bajaura, is’ reported 
to have been damaged, but was repaired out of temple funds and subscriptions. 

Two other important Devi temples are still to be mentioned. That of Sandhya Devi, 
the goddess of Dawn, at Jagatsukh in the upper valley, appears to have been built by Raja 
Urdhan Pal, one of the last princes of the Pal dynasty. He must have ruled about A.D, 
1500. The shrine of Ambika Devi at Nirmapd on the Satluj is best known to archaeolo- 
gists on account of the ancient copper-plate it contadns. Both these temples have 
withstood the earthquake without injury. 

Whereas, therefore, these ancient hill shrines, dedicated, all but one, to different 
forms of Devi, have proved the fitness of their construction in a country subject to earth- 
quakes, some loss is to be recorded among the stone-built temples of the Hkhara type. 
The latter — ^it should be noted — ^are, in general, of a later date auid were mostly founded 
about the middle of the seventeenth century when Raja Jagat Singh made Vishciuism the 
State religion of Kulu. 

The temple of Raighunath at Sultanpur, founded by the same ruler, is reported 
to have collapsed in the earthquake. The Rai of Rupi and Rai Hira Singh of Shan- 
gri, both descendants of the ancient Rajas of Kulu, headed a subscription of Rs. 3,800 
which has been expended on repairs. Another Rs. 4,000 will be required to complete 
the work. The temple, though now the principal sanctuary of the valley, was of no 
archaeological interest. 

The spired temple of Murlidhar (Krishna) atThananear Nagar, the ancient 
capital of Kulu, shared the fate of the Raghunath temple -of Sultanpur. It is 
being repaired under the supervision of the Rai of ROpi out of tem|)le funds which 
however, appear to be inadequate for the purpose. The temple- possesses a copper- 
plate dated Sarhvat 56 {A.D. 1780) in the reign of Pritam Singh. 

The two iikhara temples of Ramchandar and Raghunath at Mapikarp, the fetmous 
place of pilgrimage in the Parbatl valley, were both slightly damaged, but have been 
repaired. 
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Finally, I must mention the spired stone temple of Basheshar (Vi§ve§vara) at Hat 
near Bajaura. It is the oldest temple of its kind in the valley and profusely decorated, 
with carvings. On both sides of the entrance are images of the river goddesses GahgS. 
and Yamuna, whilst the three outer niches contain slabs carved with the efiigies of 
Gane§a, Vishpu, and Durga. The temple is now in a very precarious state and is sure- 
to collapse within a few years, unless it is thoroughly repaired. The cost of preserva- 
tion is roughly estimated at Rs. 5,000. 


J. Ph. V. 
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Restoration of the minarets on the south gateway of Akbar’s tomb at 

Sikandarah. 

O NE of Lord Curzon’s last orders regarding Archaeological works in these pro- 
vinces was that the missing chhatris should be restored on the four minarets 
-on the south gateway of the tomb of Akbar at Sikandarah. Various explanations 
have been put forward to account for the truncated appearance of these minarets with 
which visitors to Agra have long been familiar. One theory is that the chhatris 
never existed, and that the building of the minarets was never completed ; but this 
can hardly be accepted in view of the inscription on the gateway, which records that 
the south gateway, along with the main building, was ' finished ' in the seventh year 
•of Jahan^r's reign. In his memoirs,^ the Emperor Jahangir refers to the gateway as 
having been adorned with four minarets ; and there is nothing in contemporary authors 
*to show that they were left incomplete by the builders. Another common story is 
that the tops were dismantled by order of Lord Lake in 1 803, because some soldiers 
fell from the chhatris ; but as Mr. Keene ® points out, this is impossible, since Mr. 
Hughes, an artist who saw them in 1782-83, observed that the chhatris even 
then, been long since destroyed. The truth probably is that the chhatris were 
•destroyed by the Jats ® when they sacked Agra in 1764. 

A remarkable feature in the minarets is the irregular jointing of the marble face- 
work. It is hardly conceivable that this is an original feature, since the Mughal s 
usually erred on the side of excess in making their masonry neat and tidy. It is 
more likely that it is due to an effort on the part of some restorer to rebuild what 
the Jats had destroyed. Captain Taylor was engaged in restorations at Sikandarah 
in 1815,* but we do not know exactly what he did. The tablet on his grave in the 
Agra cantonment cemetery mentions that both Sikandarah and the Taj were 
“repaired and restored” to beauty by him. Again, in 1824, Bishop Heber remarked 
aliat Government had granted funds for repairs at Sikandarah, and that an officer 

* Tu0u7i~{~Jahdngirt . 

® Handbook for mi^tors to Agra^ H. G. Keene, p. 47. 

® AgrOj htscorical and descriptive, S. M. Latif, p. 172. 

* Bxrst report of the Curator of ancient monuments tn India, Simla, 1882. Chap. I, p.4. 
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■of the engineers was then employed upon the work.^ At all events the irregular 
jointing was there before Mr. Heath commenced his operations in i88i. Mr. Heath 
took photographs of the minarets before and after his operations, which consisted in 
dismantling and rebuilding the minarets stone for stone as he found them. From 
these photographs it is clear that Mr. Heath carried out his work with consummate 
care and accuracy. He rebuilt the minarets with practically no alteration at all in 
their external appearance but he made the cores and staircases thoroughly sound, 
and clamped the courses together with galvanised iron clamps. 

When the restoration of the chhatrzs was being considered last year, it was 
•questioned whether the lower stages of the minarets should not be rebuilt in 
regular courses, which would have been more in accordance with Mughal ideas. 
Owing, however, to the wish expressed by Lord Curzon that the chhatris should be 
^finished before the approaching visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, it was decided 
not to interfere with the irregular jointing in the lower stages. As it turned out, it 
was only by continuing the work night and day that the Executive Engineer and his 
•staff succeeded in finishing it within the prescribed time. 

In the preparation of the detail drawings for the reconstruction little or no 
•difficulty was experienced, as there was not only the invaluable record left by the 
Daniell brothers to serve as a trustworthy guide, but where this record failed, the 
indications given by the surviving remains themselves and the practically unchange- 
able laws which governed the construction of Mughal buildings in Jahangir's reign 
left no room for doubt as to what the original had been. While this work was in 
progress the opportunity was taken of restoring in marble the upper members of the 
projecting cornices at the different stages of the minarets, which had been restored 
.at some time previous to 1881 with red sandstone. The marble was for the most 
part quarried at Makrana, the remainder being taken from the blocks which had been 
lately unearthed in the courtyard of the Dlwan-i-‘Amm in Agra Fort. 

Some old photographs of Delhi Fort. 

Plates X, XI, XII and XIII are reproductions from some old photographs recently 
purchased from a native dealer in Delhi, side by side with new photographs taken from 
the same points of view. The old photographs were apparently taken very shortly 
^fter the mutiny in 1857. The most interesting of them is perhaps Plate X, which 
shows a long line of buildings on the east, or river front, of Delhi Fort, many of which 
were dismantled after the British occupation. The domed building on the right is the 
Muthamman Burj, the building from which Captain Douglas addressed the mutineers 
•on the mornins of iith May 1857.® It will be noticed that the cupola on the 
Muthamman Burj was formerly of gilded metal, and of a different shape from the 
plaster cupola which was afterv/ards restored. Between the Muthamman Burj and the 
Rang Mahall, which is the large building in the centre of the plate, the old photo- 
graph shows a high fardah screen. It was known that a pardah screen existed in this 
position — indeed its exact height is given by the marks on the south face of the 

1 Narrative of a journey through the upper provinces of India x R. Heber, London, John Murray, t86i, 
"Vol. II, p. B. 

a Delhi Past and Present. H. C. Fanshawe, London, John Murray, 1902, page ^8. 
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MuUiamman Burj, where the end of the screen abutted against the wall. The 
parapet and wooden railing on the top of the screen in the photograph seem to indicate 
that there was a flat roof over the court between the Muthamman Burj and the f^ang 
Mahall, but it is most improbable that any such parapet or roof formed part of the 
original design. This parapet does not figure in an old water-colour drawing which 
will be referred to below. 

The exterior of the Rang Maball remains practically unchanged, except for 
some hoods of sheet iron, which were subsequently fixed over the windows to screen 
them. 

On the south side of the Rang Mahall, between it and the Mumtaz Mahall, the 
photograph shows a curious medley of Classic, Saracenic and Gothic architecture,, 
all unhappily destroyed after 1857. The Gothic building with the pinnacles and bird 
surmounting the pediment, is particularly interesting, because it is, so far as I know, 
the earliest building of that style in these provinces, of which we have any records 
It is very doubtful whether these exotic buildings were erected by Shah Jahan^ 
They were probably built after Aurangzeb*s reign ; otherwise Bernier, writing in L663,. 
would hardly have said '‘the edifices in the Fort have nothing European in their 
structure.” '■ Probably these were the apartments of the later kings’ wives, which 
Von Orlich in 1843 describes as being, together with those of the king, “ along the 
river to the south of the Dewan Khas.” The king’s private residence was, according 
to Von Orlich, the Muthamman Burj and Tasbih l^anah. His description is worth 
quoting: — ‘"Before the entrance to the residence of the Great Mogul a pair of 
scales are suspended over a stone seat, to indicate that justice alone is administered 
in these apartments. As we entered the halls which lead to the king’s apartments- 
we saw a rhapsodist, who was sitting before the bedchamber of the Great Mogul,* 
and relating tales in a loud voice. A simple curtain was hung between him and thfr 
King, who was lying on a couch, and whom these tales were to lull to sleep. We 
descended by a flight of steps into the garden, which lies on the banks of the Jumna, 
and is adorned by every variety of flowers, and some large tamarind and banyan 
trees; doves also are kept here for the special amusement of the aged king, who- 
enjoys the pleasure of an excursion on the Jumna (which is here goo feet in breadth) 
every morning and evening."® 

At the time when this photograph was taken, the garden to which. Von Orliclr 
refers had gone to rack and ruin, but a very good water-colour illustration of it, 
dating possibly from the time of Sh^h Jahan, was lately acquired by the Director General 
of Archaeology. This picture also shows the screen between the Muthamman 
Burj and the Rang Mahall without any parapet or balustrade on the top of it, and 
some gilded metal cupolas on the chhatris of the Rang Mahall. The entrance to- 
the garden was down some steps in the Muthamman Burj and through the doorway 
at the bottom, which appears on the right hand side of the photograph.. 

It will be observed that the Jumna, which has since changed its course, was still 
flowing close in front of the east wall of the fort in 1843. was on the banks of 

* 2 ravels in the Mogul Empire, Bernier, Constable’s edition, page 256. 

® Bahadur .Shah, the last king of Delhi. 

® von Orlich, Travels in India, London, Longman 8c Co., 1S45. Vol. Hr page 25. 
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the Jumna, in front of the fort wall, that elephant fights and reviews of troops were 
witnessed by Aurangzeb.^ The next photograph, Plate XI, shows the Muthamman 
Burj on the left and the Djwan-i-Kha§s on the right. It seems to be taken at a slightly 
later date than thepther, as the large tree shown on the right of the Muthammam Burj 
in the latter had disappeared, and a lamp of British appearance had been fixed in the 
•entrance at the bottom of the Muthamman Burj. The battered condition of the 
■cupola on the Muthamman Burj was no doubt due to the shots fired during the 
mutiny. This photograph gives an excellent view of the balustrade between the 
Muthamman Burj and the Dlwan-i-Khass, which was evidently a solid balustrade of 
white marble. It also shows the old metal-gilded cupolas on the Dlwan-i-Khass, which 
were restored some years ago in marble. 

Plate XII illustrates the north-west corner of the Sallmgarh, outside Delhi Fort, 
in the days before the moat was filled up by the present road. The dome of the 
mosque in the back ground is still standing, though it is nearly concealed by trees. 
The well shown in the old photograph and the projecting staging above it are no 
longer in existence. 

Plate XIII gives an excellent view of the old bridge which is said to have been 
huilt by Jahangir to connect the Salimgarh with the road to the city. Most of the 
bastions of the Salimgarh, which figure in this photograph, have since disappeared, 
together with the bridge, and three modern bridges now cross the channel between 
the Salimgarh and the F ort. 


The Tahsil, Ajmir. 

The conversion of the building, known as the Tahsil in Ajmir Fort, into a 
museum, is now nearly completed. It remains to fit jali screens and doors in the 
•existing openings. The work has been noticed in a previous report,^ to which there 
is little to add ; but the accompanying illustration (Plate XIV), which has not hitherto 
been published, will serve as a record of the state of the building before it was taken 
in hand. 

Owing to its being required for utilitarian purposes the exterior of the building 
has had to be repaired more completely than would otherwise have been done. The 
old work has, however, been faithfully copied in all its details, and the few new 
features, such as doors and jali screens, which cannot be dispensed with, are all in 
the strictest accord with the style of the period. 

Although very little is at present known of the history of this building, its stones 
could probably tell many interesting tales of the courts of Akbar and Jahangir. There 
is reason to believe that it was built by Akbar in A. H. 978 (A. D. 1570) as the 
Daulat Khanah-i-Akbar Shah or imperial residence.* It occupies the central and 
most important position in what was formerly the garden of the harem in Mughal 
times. Here Jahangir was living when Sir Thomas Roe was in Ajmir, ‘ Adsmere ’ 
as he calls it. 

Tradition says that subsequently the Mahrattahs, who were paramount in this 


> Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire. Ccnstable’s edition, i8gi, p. 242. 

® Annual Progress Report of the Archteological Surveyor, Northern Circle, for 1904-05, Part II, Section i. 
» Ahsnn-us-Sitir, by Muhammad Akbar Khan. Agra, 1320 A. H. 
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part of India shortly before the British ascendancy, occupied the fort, and that their 
Subahdar or Governor used the Daulat Khanah as his residence. In the early stages 
of British rule the building was used as a magazine, and after the mutiny in 1857 
became a court of justice, from which it took the name Tahsil, by which it is generally 
known in Ajmlr. 

The building looks somewhat more spacious in the photograph than it is in reality. 
It contains only one room of moderate size, and four little square chambers, one in 
each corner, which are hardly more than closets. The interior still remains almost 
untouched, and patches of colour are still adhering to the stone mouldings to which it 
was directly applied. It should be mentioned that the small chambers had a frieze 
under the ceiling, consisting of a geometrical pattern chased in the stone and filled 
with a thin line of blue enamelled tilework. Some of this tilework still remained in 
the grooves, and after making several experiments the Executive Engineer has suc- 
ceeded in replacing it where it was missing, with a very pleasing effect. Some of the 
mouldings on the exterior of the building also look as if they were grooved to receive 
similar tilework, but no pieceSf were found in them, and they have, of course, been left 
without any filling. 

Although it is evident from the account of Sir Thomas Roe that the fort of 
Ajmir contained all the usual appurtenances of a Mughal Palace in the time of 
Jahangir, subsequent occupants have left nothing worth preserving except the Tahgil, 
a little marble pavilion on the roof of the courtyard, and the main gateway on the 
west side. The marble pavilion has lost its original roof, and the modem ceiling 
erected in its stead has already become rotten and insecure. This is doubtless due 
to the lack of the wooden ceiling being in direct contact with a thick layer of concrete 
above it. It is now proposed to erect a new wooden ceiling more in keeping with the 
stj^le of the pavilion, with an air space between it and the. masonry roof. 


W. H. Nicholls. 
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RESTORATION OF TWO ELEPHANT 
STATUES AT THE FORT OF DELHI. 


4. 

A mong the most interesting objects which the traveller Bernier saw at Delhi in 
1663 were two imposing pieces of sculptures that stood on either side of one of 
the entrances to Shiah Jahan’s citadel. These sculptures represented two life-size 
elephants, cut out of stone, on one of which, according to Bernier, was the statue of 
Jaimal, the famous Chief of Chitor, on the other the statue of Patta, his brother. 
“ These,” he says, ” are the brave heroes who, with their still braver mother, immort- 
alised their names by the extraordinary resistance which they opposed to the cele- 
brated Ekbar ; who defended the towns besieged by that great Emperor with unshaken 
resolution ; and who, at length reduced to extremity, devoted themselves to their 
country, and chose rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the enemy 
than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing to this extraordinary devotion on their 
part, that their enemies have thought them deserving of the statues here erected to 
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their memory. These two large elephants mounted by the two heroes, have an air of 
grandeur, and inspire me with an awe and respect which I cannot describe.*^^ 

A few years after Bernier had seen these statues, they were noticed also by 
M. de Thevenot, who speaks of them very briefly in the third book of his travels, but 
adds nothing to Bernier’s description.® This, so far as I am aware, is the last mention 
that we have of the elephants, while they were still standing. The next information 
about them comes from Lieutenant W. Franklin, who, writing in 1795, says that they 
had been removed by order of Aurangzeb, and the space where they stood enclosed 
with a screen of red stone.® The same story is repeated by Sayyid Ahmad, who adds 
that they ^ere broken up by Aurangzeb, and when we remember the iconoclasra of 
which that Emperor was habitually guilty, we may well believe that such, indeed, was 
their fate. At any rate, they seem to have disappeared completely from view during 
his reign, and nothing more was heard of them until 1863, when a number of 
-colossal fragments of two elephants and their riders were found buried under a house 
inside the fort. That these fragments form part of the famous statues seen by 
Bernier there can be no reasonable doubt, for not only is it improbable that there would 
have been two such pairs of elephants at the Delhi Fort, but the fragments found are 
of life size, as stated by Bernier, and in this respect unique of their kind in India. 

The first account of this discovery is to be found in a memorandum contributed by 
General Cunningham to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ^ ^ in which he gives 
a short list of the more important fragments unearthed, adds some misleading remarks 
about the riders, and propounds a theory as to the history of the statues, which he 
-afterwards discarded. A second and more mature article by the same writer appeared 
in his own Report for 1862-63.* General Cunningham’s list of fragments was compiled 
before the excavations had been finished, and a more complete list was afterwards 
published by Mr. C. Campbell, who was responsible for collecting together and sorting 
the pieces. This later list comprises 117 fragments of a distinctive character, besides 
several hundred more or less shapeless ones, and 8 pieces belonging to the riders. 
In Mr. C. Campbell’s opinion there were represented in this collection three separate 
groups of elephants and riders, and in order to account for the presence of a third 
group (he accepted the identity of two of them with those seen by Bernier) he made the 
improbable suggestion that it was set up to commemorate the heroic mother of the 
two Hindoo Princes.” This opinion of Mr. Campbell’s as to the existence of three 
instead of two groups is not shared, be it said, by any other authority who saw the 

fragments when they were unearthed, nor is it borne out in any way by the collection 
of them which we still possess. 


In other respects, also, it may be noticed, Mr. Campbell’s account is far from 
reliable. Thus he tells us that “ one of the hands (of the riders) is comparatively 
perfect and has a thumb on the exterior, i.e , where the little finger ought to be, and 
vice vers&:"^ The hand, to which Mr. Campbell refers, can easily be recogdsed 


’ TravAi tn the Empire hy Francois Bernier (transl. by A. Constable, 1891), pages 256-7. 

* M. de Thevenot, Travels into the Levant, (London, 1687.) Part III, p. 42. 

o *’• * 3'- (='*63). pp. 296-99. 

A. S. S.. I (1862-63), pp. 22S-30. • y. A.s. B., Vol. XXXIII (1964), pp. 159^1. 
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among the fragments, and it is quite true that, at tirst sight, it looks as if the positioa 
of the fingers and thumb is reversed, but a little careful arrangement of the pieces- 
wouldhave shown Mr. Campbell that it is in reality quite correct. 

Following on Mr. Campbell’s account came a short note in the same journal by 
Colonel J. Abbott,^ who was the first to connect Bernier’s elephants with the fragments 
unearthed; but, with the exception of General Cunningham’s second article referred to- 
above, which was not published until 1871, nothing else of any import appears to- 
have been subsequently written about these statues. 

When in 1903, at Lord Curzon’s request, I took up the question of rebuilding 
the statues, I was told by a certain Lala Kunnia Lai — a contractor of Delhi — that 
his father had purchased some of the fragments at an auction in the Fort, but 
whether this story was correct or not, it is difficult after this lapse of time tO’ 
determine. He certainly showed me in his yard a number of blocks of the same black 
stone of which the elephants are constructed, but there was nothing in the form of anjr 
of them to indicate that they belonged to the elephant groups, nor do the mutilated 
inscriptions, which are carved on some of them, point to any connection. On 
the contrary, the existence of these inscriptions goes a long way to prove that they 
had nothing to do with the elephants, since it is most unlikely that General Cunningham, 
Mr. Campbell and Colonel Abbott would all have failed to mention these records, if 
they had been unearthed at the same time as the rest of the fragments. However this 
may be, a number of the pieces enumerated by Mr. Campbell have certainly disappear- 
ed at some time or other, though in view of the exceptional interest taken in the 
discovery at the time it was made and the fact that very soon afterwards (in 1866) 
an elephant statue was erected in the Queen’s Gardens at Delhi out of all the pieces 
that could be utilised for the purpose, it is highly unlikely that anything of value 
has been lost. 

On the other hand, it would seem that, in the case of the riders, we now po.ssess 
more pieces than were known to Mr. Campbell. According to him there were “ 3 
portions of a body, 4 fragments of arms, and i complete head but we now have 
4 torsos and two heads, all of them undoubtedly belonging to the same groups. 
To account for this discrepancy, we must assume either that Mr. Campbell was 
mistaken as to the number, or that some additional fragments have been subsequently 
found, but when, or by whom, we have no information. That two heads and at least 
three torsos have been known for the last fifteen years, is proved by a photograph 
taken at the Delhi Museum in 1892, but further back than this, I have not been able to- 
trace them. 

The statue of the elephant and its rider erected in the Queen’s Gardens was 
removed in 1892 to a spot on the Chandni Chauk, in front of the "Institute,” 
and again, ten years later, to the opposite side of the same building. From, 
the photograph reproduced in fig. 2, taken when it was in the last-mentioned 
position, it will be seen at a glance that this statue was of the very crudest descrip- 
tion, constructed apparently by some mason accustomed to building stone walls but 
without any knowledge whatever of anatomy. To begin with, the body was made like 
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a barrel, but quite flat beneath. Then, the neck was completely omitted. The lower 
jaw, also, was left out and the tusks consequently brought impossibly near the eyes. 
Again, the ears were much too far forward owing to the missing arch of the cheek- 
bone, while the ears themselves were made up of fragments which appear to have 
belonged to some purely decorative stonework. Mere anatomical deformities such as 
these were of course capable of correction at any time afterwards and would have 
mattered little, if those who perpetrated them had been guilty of nothing worse. The 
misfortune was that in order to make the old and finely moulded fragments fit into 
this shapeless effigy, some of them had had their surfaces ruthlessly cut and chiselled, 
their value being destroyed thereby for all time. Had the original fragments been at 
all crude or unnatural in form, it would of course have been reasonable and proper to 



Fig. 2. 

try and reconstruct the elephant on the same lines. But this was far from being the 
case. On the contrary, they are moulded with masterly skill and care, and though 
sufficiently conventional to lack neither 'sdgour nor grandeur, their lines are remarkably 
accurate and true to nature. That the erection of such a hideous travesty of the 
original should have been suffered in the capital city of Northern India is, indeed, 
astonishing ; still more astonishing is it that on the two subsequent occasions when it 
had to be taken down piecemeal and moved to a new spot, no one should have 
thought of rectifying its faults or of replacing it on the site where the two statues 
originally stood. 

As regards the location of this site, there ought never to have been any difficulty 
or doubt whatever ; for Bernier states explicitly that the statues stood outside the 
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Delhi Gate of the Fort, and his testimony is borne out by later authorities. As, 
however, two writers on the subject, Messrs. Carr Stephen and Keene, have tried to 
locate the statues elsewhere, it is advisable to consider the evidence in detail. After 
giving the description of the statues which I have quoted above, Bernier proceeds : — 
After passing into the citadel through this gate, there is seen a long and spacious 
street divided in the midst by a canal of running water.” The existence of this canal 
at the entrance where the elephants stood is also vouched for by M. de Thevenot. 
Now, the only street provided with such a canal, was the street leading from the Delhi 
Gate to the Inner Fort, as proved both by old plans of the Fort and by the existence 
of the canal in question at the present day. Moreover, a little further on, Bernier 
adds: — “The other principal Gate of the Fortress also conducts to a long and 
tolerably wide street, which has a divan on both sides bordered by shops instead of 
arcades. Properly speaking, this street is a hazar, rendered very convenient in the 
summer and the rainy season by the long and high arched roof with which it is 
covered. Air and light are admitted by several large round apertures in the roof.”^ 
This can only be the long arcade which leads from the Lahore Gate towards the 
Naqar Khana. and which is still in perfect preservation ; no such covered arcade ever 
existed at the Delhi Gate.^ Seeing how lucid and accurate these accounts of 
Bernier’s are, it is inconceivable how Carr Stephen could have called them “ so far 
faulty, that they jumble together the features of the two gates, and the description 
therefore is correct of neither,” or could have come to the conclusion that they stood 
in front of the Naqar Khana. The only shred of argument which he has to advance 
in support of his theory is that the Naqar Khana was also called the Hathiya Paul — 
Elephant Gate ; but even if this be true (and, at the best, there is much doubt about 
it) the name could easily be explained from the fact that the amirs and ambassadors, 
when attending the Emperor’s Darbar, had to dismount and leave their elephants 
there.® On the other hand, Carr Stephen’s appeal to “ uninterrupted tradition ” is 
wholly discounted by the testimony of Lieutenant W. Franklin and Sayyid Ahmad — 
the only two authorities on whom we can draw for the purpose. The former, writing 
at the end of the 1 8th century, says that the elephants were removed by Aurangzeb 
from the entrance to the Palace, and that the place where they stood was enclosed 
with a screen of red stone. The screen in question is the barbican of red standstone 
erected by Aurangzeb in front of the Delhi Gate. Precisely the same tradition about 
the statues having stood outside the Delhi Gate is also preserved in Sayyid Ahmad, 
who writing before the mutiny (at a time when an uninterrupted tradition really did 
exist) cells us that the Delhi Gate was known as the Hathiya Paul on account of the 
elephants which once adorned it. “It is called,” he says, “ the Delhi Gate of the 
Fort, because it is situated towards old Delhi, the Akbari Gate, too, because the road 
to Akbarabad is on this side, and also the Hatya Paul — Elephant Gate {^aul being a 
Hindi word for gate), because in front of it were formerly erected two stone elephants 

1 Of. ciu p- 258. 

* It is worth noticing, by the way, that in Mughal days, when old Delhi still existed, the Delhi Gate was looked 
upon as the chief entrance to the Palace — b. fact which is also apparent from Tavernier’s description, in which the 
Lahore Gate is not even mentioned. 

® See Carr Stephen, of. cU., p. 222 ; Heber, NarraHne of a journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 
Vol. II, p. 297 ; Tavernier op. cit., II, 66. 
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of full size, huge and mountain like. But in the reign of Muh3ai-d-Dm Muhammad 
Aurangzib ‘Alamglr both the elephants were broken. This faith-defending Emperor, 
thinking the erection of such sculptures at the gates against the faith of Islam and a 
custom of the Hindus, had them broken up. Before this gate there was no defence, 
and the gaze, passing over the city beyond the Delhi Gate, reached to the far off 
jungles. 'Alamglr thought this also improper. Providing a square in front of it, he 
made a gate on the other side, ms,, to the west * * *. When Shah Jahan, it is said, 
heard of it he wrote to 'Alamglr, ' Dear son, you have made the Fort a bride, and 
put a veil before her face. ’ 

As to the precise position of the statues outside the gate, the analogy of similar 
groups elsewhere left little room for uncertainty. Examples of such elephants or of 



Fig- 3- 


the pedestals on which they stood still exist at Magdu, Fathpur Sikri, Agra and 
elsewhere, and in every case they are either carved in relief on the wall of the Fort 
itself or, if in the round, are set close against it on either side of the approach. This, 
then, was the position which it was natural to expect they had occupied at the Delhi 
Gate, and it was made all the more likely because on each side of the gateway was an 
angle in the wall just like those occupied by the elephants at the Agra Fort, and the 
space moreover afforded by these angles was precisely that required for the elephants. 
At this point, therefore, excavations were started for the purpose of sinking founda- 
tions for the pedestals ; but, no sooner had the ground been broken than the original 
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foundations came to light. This practical discovery, as fortunate as it was unhoped 
for, thus set at rest all doubts on the point, and disposed once and for all of a much 
vexed question. 

With the position of the elephants thus determined, the next step was to set 
about reconstructing the statues themselves, and here a great difficulty presented 
itself. Had the old elephants been the stilted and lifeless creations of Mu gh al artists, 
such as we constantly see in the Agra F ort and elsewhere, it would have been a simple 
and straightforward matter for the present day masons of Agra, who are endowed 
with all the hereditary instincts of their forefathers and whose work is characterised 
throughout by the same spirit and the same technique, to reproduce them w'ith 
perfect fidelity and exactitude. But. as I have said above, the remains which 
we possess are of a much superior type and belong to a school of sculpture 
of which the traditions have long since passed away. This being the case, 
and as there was no Hindu or Muhammadan with the necessary training or 
skill to carry out the work satisfactorily, it was decided that the best course 
would be to commission a European artist to prepare a careful model first, and 
then to make this over to a native sculptor to reproduce to the proper scale in 
stone, so that, while accuracy and true proportion in general anatomical features 
would be secured, there would be little risk of infusing a European spirit into the 
sculpture. Mr. R. D. Mackenzie, the artist to whom the work was entrusted, had 
already had a wide experience of Indian art, and the confidence which was felt in 
his ability to carry out this particular work, was amply justified by the minutely 
accurate copies which he proceeded to make of all the essential fragments, and the 
care with which he afterwards reconstructed them into a complete model. A photo- 
graph of this model, which was made to a scale of one in six, is shown in fig. 3. 
Owing to the difficulties and uncertainties connected with them, no attempt has been 
made, it will be observed, to restore either the riders or the harness of the elephants, 
which we know existed on the old statues ; but, for the rest, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s conjectural restorations of the missing parts are remarkably 
happy and conform very faithfully to the character of the original fragments pre- 
served to us. If any criticism at all can be ventured, it is, that the model shows 
slightly less schematic treatment in certain details than we should expect, but it 
must be remembered that this spirit of conventionality was purposely toned down by 
Mr. Mackenzie, in the model, in order that it might not be overdone by the Indian 
sculptors when carving the statues themselves, as it was foreseen that their work 
would in any case tend towards greater conventionality. It w^as wmll, indeed, that he 
made provision for this, for a glance at the photograph on Plate XVI and fig. 4 will show 
that they are in fact appreciably more schematic than the model, and had this trait 
been further intensified they must have failed as good presentations of the old work. 

After what I have said above about the maltreatment of some of the original 
fragments, it is needless, perhaps, to state that it was found impracticable, even if it 
had been desirable, to build them into either of the new statues. Such a course would 
have meant either having ugly and conspicuous ^patches in the statue wherever the 
blocks had been cut away when the old statue was erected in the Queen’s Gardens, 
or would have involved recutting and dressing the blocks in question — a solution 
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which was of course not to be thought of. There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
to construct both statues entirely afresh and to place the original fragments in the 
Fort Museum near by, where they can be seen by any one and compared with the 
restorations. 

With regard to the trappings to which I have referred above, General 
Cunningham writes that among the fragments unearthed were '' several pieces of a 
howdah. The chains are formed of yellow stone let into the black stone of the 
howdah ; similarly, the cotton ropes which fastened the howdah, are formed of white 
marble. There are also pieces with straight lined ornamentation in white and 
yellow stone let into the black stone, which, I presume, must have represented the 
decorated borders of the jhal or cloth trapping, which is usually embroidered in gold 
and silver.**^ Mr. Campbell also speaks of fragments of a howdah,* probably 
repeating General Cunningham’s first idea. 

In his later and more mature account, however, published in 1871,* General 
Cunningham says nothing of a howdah, though he speaks of “ housings,” and this 
discrepancy in his accounts is significant because at the present time there are no 
pieces existing, which could be assigned to a howdah, though there are several which 
formed part of the harness, and it would seem, therefore, that General Cunningham 
himself felt some doubt about his first description of the pieces and altered it inten- 
tionally. However this may have been, an examination of the original fragments 
proves conclusively that there never could have been howdahs. Fortunately, a large 
section of the spine and back of one of the statues is preserved intact, and the stone 
is polished perfectly smooth without any trace whatever of a howdah having been 
affixed to it. The legs moreover of the riders are grooved out on the underside 
to fit the back of the statue, which would assuredly never have been done if they 
had been placed on a howdah. In this connexion, the beautiful sardonyx cameo of 
Mu gh al date (fig. I), which I purchased a few years ago for the Lahore Museum, is of 
some interest, as it shows approximately the details of the harness and the positions 
of the riders as they appear to have been on the Delhi elephants and as we find 
them also in many Mughal paintings. 

It remains to say something about the history of these two famous elephants 
before they were erected at the Delhi P'ort. On the pedestal of the elephant set up 
in the Queen’s Gardens the following inscription was carved : — ” This elephant, a 
work of considerable but unknown antiquity, was brought from Gwalior and set up 
outside the south gate of his new palace by the Emperor Shah Jahan, A.D. 1645. 
Removed thence and broken into a thousand fragments by the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
it remained forgotten and buried underground for more than a century and a half and 
until, having been recovered, it was set up here A.D. 1866.” * At its second removal, 
this record was continued : ” (it was set up) in an unfrequented part of these gardens 
A.D, 1866, removed again to the spot at the expense of Lala Shimbhu Nath, 
Municipal Commissioner. 1892.” The fictitious history contained in this inscription^ 
originated with General Cunningham, whose first surmise® was that the elephants 
discovered were identical with a group at Gwalior mentioned by Babar and Abu- 1 - Fazl, 
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and last noticed by an English merchant who visited that fort in the reign of 
Shah Jahan. This theory, however, was given up by General Cunningham after his 
attention had been drawn to Bernier’s account, and he then proceeded to put forward 
another hypothesis as groundless as the first, vts., that they were brought to Delhi 
from the Agra Fort. It is true that the Agra Fort is known to have possessed such 
statues, but the pedestals which still exist there do not suit the Delhi elephants at all. 
The fact is that, as I have already indicated, it was the fashion of the time to set up 
elephant statues at one or other of the Gates of almost every important fortress, so 
that the mere fact that elephants are known to have existed at two of these particular 
forts is no reason whatever for trpng to find a connection between them. Of course, 
if there is any truth in Bernier’s story that the riders represented Jaimal and Patta, 
the presumption is in favour of their having been erected by Akbar rather than by 



Fig. 4. 

Shah Jahan. But, had they been erected by Akbar, we might reasonably expect that 
Bernier would have mentioned the fact of their removal, or that we should have found 
some reference to their erection in the historians of Akbar. Personally, I do not 
regard Bernier’s romantic story as in the least degree likely. Although we cannot 
dogmatise on the point, the probability is that the figures represent nothing more than 
the ordinary riders, whom we see depicted — two on each beast — in representations of 
elephant fights. Certainly, their costumes and the absence of howdahs on the 
elephants is in favour of this supposition. In this connection, by the way, it may be 
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noticed that General Cunningham attempted to prove, from the fact of their garments 
being fastened on their right side, that the riders were Hindus and not Muhammadans, 
but any one who takes the trouble to look at contemporary pictures of the Mtighals 
will see that all classes of Moslems at that date, from Emperors to mahouts, made a 
general practice of fastening their garments on the right side, so that the evidence, 
such as it is, is the reverse of what General Cunningham states. 

One fact, which their material, style and technique establish beyond a doubt is 
that the riders were carved by Mughal sculptors, and another fact which seems no 
less certain is that the elephants belong to a wholly different school of art. Where 
and when the latter were made will perhaps never be known, but we may well believe 
that they were the spoil of war brought from some captured Hindu city, and that the 
riders were added to them when they were set up before the Delhi Gate. No doubt, 
it would have added to the interest of the groups, if the riders also had been restored, 
but in the original statues the red sandstone of which they are made was covered 
over with stucco and painted, and the difficulty of reproducing either stucco or paint 
successfully precluded the possibility of restoring them. Without the harness, too, 
which could not be added for lack of sufficient accurate details, the riders could never 
have looked well. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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L OOKING back down the misty vistas of time we dimly discern the hazy outlines^ 
of the old world’s happenings. We get a shadowy glimpse of an ancient 
kingdom, sacked and laid desolate, in a far-away corner of Kathiawad ; of a widowed 
queen seeking refuge with her forest-born son amongst the mountain fastnesses of 
Central India ; of that youth’s growth to manhood and chieftainship among the wild 
Bhils ; of his son’s prosperity and the founding of his capital at Nagda, amongst the 
picturesque hills and valleys of IWIewar j and, after various vicissitudes of fortune^ 
another forest-bred member of the family carving out for himself a kingdom around 
the impregnable rock of Chitor. 

Chitor, or more properly Chitorgadh, is a long isolated hill lying about seventy 
miles to the east of Udaipur in Mewar, and is at the junction of the Udaipur-Chitor 
Railway with that of the Rajputana-Malwa line running north and south from Ajmer 
to Khandwa. 

Before ever Udaipur was built, Chitor was the fortress-capital of the Mewar 
family, the Sisodia Rajputs, whose story emerges from the mist of legend into the 
light of history with Bappa’s assumption of regal powers upon this hill-fortress, 
somewhere about the eighth century of our era. This, however, is not the place to 
trench too much upon the domain of history, to follow in detail the fortunes of the 
family, or to tell of the many thrilling events connected with their long occupa- 
tion of the hill. It would take too long to relate the stories of the various Musal- 
man invasions and the bloody contests that were fought upon the slopes of the hill 
when ‘ Ala-al-din of Delhi, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, and the great Akbar successively 
brought all their forces to bear against its walls ; of ‘ Ala-al-din’s futile endeavours to 
obtain the person of the beautiful Padmini, whose woman’s wit was more than a 
match for the Mu gh al’s treacherous wiles ; of her immolation, with that of all her 
maidens, and the wives and daughters of all the Rajput chiefs, Tvhich took place 
upon the top of the hill as their husbands fell in a last defence at the foot ; or of 
later events, when the family abandoned the grand old fortress for their new capital 
of Udsdpur. All these form fascinating subjects for the poet or painter ; and the- 
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reader, who would like to know more, must go to Tod and his delightful pages, 
where he can revel in romantic stories of a chivalrous age to his heart’s content. 

Now and again, amongst all these stirring times, there were spells of peace and 
prosperity when Chitor’s rulers could turn their thoughts from war to the arts of 
peace, and were able to adorn their capital with monuments to their gods, with 
palaces for themselves, and spacious reservoirs and tanks for their people. Jains 
vied with Hindus in the erection and dedication of beautiful fanes to their respective 
deities It must have been at some such time that Kumarapala, the great Solanki 
king of Gujarat, hearing of all this magnificence, paid a visit to the hill, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, and left an inscription, recording his impressions, in 
the old temple at the foot of Raja Kumbha’s tower. He tells us that king Sol, in his 
daily progress across the heavens, drove his chariot very cautiously over Chitor, lest 
he should damage it against the lofty pinnacles of the shrines. 

Amongst the remains of its ancient glory, two of the most remarkable buildings 
on the hill are the lofty towers, one of which, the Jaina tower, is one of the oldest 
buildings It is about eighty feet high and was probably built about A. D. i lOo. My 
reasons for assigning it to this date are given in full in my Progress Report 
for the year ending the 30th June 1904, and are too long to go over again here. 
In that account I have taken no notice of Fergusson’s statement about the 
earlier date as deduced from an inscription found at the foot of the tower. If 
he got this information from Tod, it is suGBcient to make it very doubtful, since Tod’s 

versions of inscriptions, since republished, are 
anything but reliable Moreover, the slab appears 
to have been a loose stone lying upon the ground, 
with nothing to show that it was ever connected 
with the tower j and there are still numbers of 
sculptured stones lying about belonging to build- 
ings now no more, and, perhaps, older even 
than the tower. This inscription, however, is 
not now forthcoming. The record was probably 
ambiguous enough to require all Tod's wealth of 
fancy to connect it with the building The 
record of the tower itself — its style as com- 
pared with other buildings of known dates — is a 
surer authority to rely upon. It belongs 
whom seem to have been upon the hill in 
Kumarapala’s time, though there must have been few, indeed, during the reign of 
Raja Kumbha, all the Jaina shrines of his time having been erected by the 
Swetambara sect. In my report I have described it as a glorified stambha, such as is 
constantly seen, on a very much smaller scale, set up before Jaina temples to carry 
a chaumukha image, t.e , a square block upon which a Jaina image is sculptured 
upon each of its four sides. At a subsequent visit, since writing that report, I discovered, 
among the debris of sculptured stone by the foot oE the tower, a portion of just such 
a chaumukha image as would be in good proportion if set up in the pavilion on the top 
of the tower (see fig, i, and compare it with the top of the samaoasarana on 
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Plate XVIII, b). The stamhhas^ usually called kirtistamhhas (pillars of fame), set up 
before Jaina temples, have also a miniature pavilion or canopy over the chaumukha^ 
If this tower had been originally connected with a temple, that temple probably stood 
upon the site of the present quarry to the east. The Swetambar temple, now standing 
beside the tower to the south-east, has no connection with it, having been built quite 
three hundred and fifty years later. But within the kikhara of this temple, there are 
seen sculptured stones, used to fill in the hollow core, showing that a previous temple 
must have existed near by. The quarry was no doubt made in later times to get stone 
for the building of the great walls of the fortification. 

This brings us to the matter of this paper, which is to describe the reconstruction 
of the upper part of this tower. Sir Charles Rivaz, during his tour in 1899, visited 
Chitorand noticed that the Jaina tower was in urgent need of conservation He found 
that the top storey was much damaged, and that the whole building had ominous cracks 
in it, so that it seemed as if it might collapse at any moment and be irretrievably 
destroyed. This he brought to the notice of the Government of India, and they ad- 
dressed the Honourable the Agent to the Governor General in Rsjputana, requesting him 
to bring the matter to the notice of the Udaipur Darbar, with the result that H. H. 
the Maharana expressed his willingness that an expert be sent to advise regarding the 
necessary repairs. I was instructed to visit Chitor in the ensuing cold season, and, after 
examining the tower, to submit my report upon what measures were necessary in my 
opinion for the conservation of the monument. This I did. I found that the masonry of 
a considerable portion of the top was badly cracked and displaced. The crowning 
pavilion was a wreck, and was in such a condition that the slightest movement what- 
ever, even through the disintegration or cracking of a stone, would probably have 
brought the whole mass down. The pyramidal-roofed pavilion, originally supported 
upon twelve slender pillars, had lost four of these, which, in falling, had carried away 
portions of the roof ; the remaining pillars, with their superstructure, and dangerously 
hanging beams, were in a very insecure and unstable state. Yet it is marvellous how 
this had stood in much the same condition for very many years previously, testifying 
to the total absence of earth tremors in that part of the country all that time. 
Mr. H. B. W. Garrick, who visited it twenty-four years ago, wrote : A careful 
examination of this building convinces me that it is absolutely unsafe, and the autho- 
rities will prevent a catastrophe happening sooner or later, by taking steps to forbid 
pilgrims and others from ascending or entering it. The whole building is considerably 
out of the perpendicular, and the walls inside bulge out in several places in a most 
alarming manner. In addition to this, some of the small columns, which are supposed to 
support the roof of the bow- window-like arrangements used as seats, lean in all directions 
and support nothing. It is needless to mention that the north side of the topmost storey 
has long since fallen away, carrying with it nearly one-third of this chamber.”^ 

1 came to the conclusion that the only way to render the tower secure was to 
take down about thirty feet of the top, and rebuild it with clamped masonry. It 
promised to be a difficult piece of work to carry out without accident, not so much the re- 
building as the first dismantling. I recommended that before starling work upon it, a 
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photograph of each of its four sides should be taken, and, in dismantling, that every stone 
should be numbered, and every course should be laid out separately upon the ground 
below. In addition to this a few minor measures were also proposed. In September the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor General reported to the Government of India, 
that the Mewar Darbar had promised to take the repairs in hand shortly, and would apply 
for any further assistance necessary when the upper portion of the tower was dismantled. 
The course of work upon the tower can best be described in the words of Mr. S. O. 
Heinemann, Manager of the Udaipur- Chitor Railway, to whom was entrusted the 
supervision of the work: “Dismantling was, however, undertaken in August, 1902, 
and the crowning pavilion and about 1 5 feet of masonry below removed. The work was 
then stopped after His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Curzon) had visited the tower, 
until further advice had been obtained. This was due to Mr. Lillie, then Manager of 
the Udaipur Railway, expressing his opinion that for safety the whole structure- 
should be dismantled. , His Excellency did not agree with him and requested the 
Director-General of Archaeology, Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob and Mr. Cousens to- 
state their views. Their opinions were practically identical and were given in a 
communication from Mr. G. G. White, Secretary to the Honourable the Agent to the- 
Govemor General, Rajputana, dated 16th September 1903, to the address of the 
Resident in Mewar; the actual note being written by Sir Swinton Jacob. 

“ The conclusions arrived at were as follows : — 

1. That it would be necessary to dismantle about a further 8^ feet from the 
present top, ue,j about 23 ^ feet altogether. 

2. That before further dismantling was done, good photographs should be taken, 
of each face, from which enlargements could be made. 

3. That plans of each storey should be made on level ground, so that each 
portion when taken down might be placed on the ground in the exact place it 
occupied in the building. 

4. That the north side walling should be taken out as far as the bottom of the 
next projecting window, 15 feet m all from the present top e., 30 feet from the 
original top) and rebuilt. 

5. That 5 feet more should be removed from the north-east comer and rebuilt. 

6. That the carved heading over the projecting window, next below this point on 
the north side, should be reset, or the space (about ^ between it and the existing wall 
at the back to which it did not appear to have been bonded, should be refilled. 

7 * That on the east side all broken stones about the upper projecting w'^indow 
should be removed, leaving the bracket or supporting stones at the bottom which 
appeared sound. That, after thus reducing the weight, all broken stones below should 
be taken out as far as the bottom of the next lower projectini? window. That this 
portion should then be rebuilt up, bonding the new with the old work on both sides. 

8. That on the south and west faces only those stones which w^ere broken should 
be taken out and replaced 

9. That all joints everywhere should be filled up with cement to exclude air and 
water, or anything entering the crevices, but that the filling of the joints should be as. 
inconspicuous as possible, and pointing should in every case be avoided. 

*0. That the portion removed should be rebuilt as before. 
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11. That all new stones should be stained artificially so as to tone them in colour 
to harmonize with the surrounding masonry. 

12. That great care should be taken in the carving of the new work intended to 
replace the old broken parts. That constant European supervision would be abso- 
lutely necessary for success in this department of the work, and unless the native 
sculptors could be directed by a competent critic, no attempt should be made to recarve 
-any free ornamentation upon the restored masonry. 

1 3. That on completion of the work a lightning conductor should be fixed to the 
tower, with a properly constructed earth connection, which together with the conductor 
should be tested annually in the hot weather and kept in working order. 

14. That a slab should be inserted in the plinth giving a few particulars of the 
history of the tower and the date of these repairs, associated with the name of the 
present Maharana ; the name of the mistri by whom the work was supervised being 
also inscribed in some suitable place. 

" The contents of this note were sent to His Highness, and, in January 1904, 
His Highness proposed that the work should be put under me. When I first inspec- 
ted the work on March 6th I found that work was already in progress under Gajdar 
Bhagwan, and that the remaining dismantling had been done, but no photographs had 
been taken, nor were the dismantled stones numbered, and only roughly laid in on the 
ground. 

“ The scaffolding surrounding the tower was a marvel of native ingenuity (see 
Plate XVIII, a.) and, though in appearance very unsafe, was in reality quite capable of 
the work required of it. All the stones, some weighing several hundredweight, were 
carried up and down this by coolies, and the local labourers could not be persuaded 
to use pulleys. 

** Mr. Cousens again visited Chitor in April and examined the progress of the 
work, and made a rough drawing of the roof of the tower ; this was afterwards worked 
up by him and the finished work was done from his drawing. From this date the work 
progressed steadily until completion ; the first months were spent in the work of carving 
new stones to replace those broken, and these, as made, were laid out and fitted to the 
old ones on the ground at the base ; in this manner, the stones were prepared for 
several courses before the erection of them was taken in hand. 

“ The carving was done upon stone obtained from a quarry some three miles to 
the east of the hill, and is in all probability the same from which the original stone was 
taken. At first there was some difficulty in obtaining stone, but this was overcome, 
though enhanced rates had to be paid, as only stones of fixed sizes were required and 
each had to be quarried separately, and there was no sale for the waste ; the stones 
were also of exceptional sizes and cost a good deal to handle. 

"The carving was done entirely by local masons, from Udaipur, and their work 
was exceptionally good, provided they were given plenty of time. The rates of pay 
for these men were small compared viih the fineness of the work they carried out, 
but they were quite content with what they got. The pay varied according to the 
work given 10 them asons, from 0-12-0 to 0-4-6 Udipuri a day (equal to about 0-9-0 
to 0-3-0 Koldar). Those obtaining higher pay did the fine finishing work, while those 
on less prepared the stones for them. 
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The tools used by these masons consisted of : — 

A rule, 12 inches long, divided into inches and eighths of inches. 

A square, 7i"X4". 

A pair of compasses. 

2 pointed tracers, one fine and one heavy. 

6 chisels, f", i", i", 3%", and 

The larger of these being made of old files and the smaller from any old pieces 
of steel. These tools required' constant sharpening as they soon lost their edges. 

'' While supervising the work Gajdar Bhagwan made a detailed drawing on a 
large scale of the tower, which is a very fine piece of drawing (Plate XVII). 

“ When re- erection was started, each stone was carefully bedded and clamped to 
the adjoining ones by iron lugs, the whole work therefore is of a very solid nature. 
The crowning chhatriis almost entirely new, and the roof is left hollow, where possible, 
to reduce the weight on the pillars. This roof, as before mentioned, was designed by 
Mr. Cousens from stones found near the base. 

'' A drawing has lately been sent from the Agent to the Governor General’s office 
at Mount Abu to the Resident, which shows a portion of the roof as it was in 1883, and 
had this been forthcoming earlier it would have saved much trouble. It, however, is 
identical with that Mr. Cousens supplied to me to work from. 

The re-erection was completed in June 1906, after which a lightning conductor 
was put up and the new stones coloured to harmonize with the old. This latter 
was done with a mixture of earth charcoal, red earth, oil and water, the stones 
being first saturated with water and the mixture then applied. Care was taken not to 
mix the ingredients too much so that a mottled appearance was obtained. This 
colouring has now been subjected to a heavy monsoon and has stood the test well. 

“ Before the colouring was done the joints were, in the case of new vork, raked 
out and, in the old work, cleaned, and cement was run into this which was again raked 
to about the depth of an -^th of an inch so that it should not appear on the surface. 

The ground round the tower has been levelled and cleaned of scrub, etc., the 
adjoining temple cleared of creepers, and the stairways to its chahuttra repaired, the 
whole now forming a complete group. 

The amount spent on the work before the accounts were taken over by me was 
Rs. 5,400. Since then Rs. 16,600 have been spent, making the total cost of the 
restoration about Rs. 22,000. 

I must put on record the splendid way in which Gajdar Bhagwan worked, and 
whose knowledge of native architecture and methods of work were invaluable.” 

I heartily endorse Mr. Heinemann’s note of appreciation of the services of the 
Mistri in charge. He worked with much intelligence and was in full sympathy with 
the work throughout. 

In the illustration of the tower before restoration, there are seen no toranaSy as 
are shown spanning the pillars of the canopy in the photograph taken after restoration. 
That these existed originally was shown by the little corbels upon the pillars upon 
which they rested. We are told by Major A. H. Cole, in one of his reports upon the 
conservation of ancient monuments, that there were struts {foTCtnas^ between each pair 
of pillars on the Jaina tower chattri^ one of which remained in 1883, As the corbels 
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showed, they were not between each pair but only between the forward central pair on 
each face. 

Around the margin of the platform, on which the pillars stand, a low parapet wall 
is seen in the restored picture. A portion of this was still in its place on the shattered 
tower, and a good deal more of it was found lying below. The restoration of this makes 
the pillars look shorter by hiding a portion of their shafts. 

It is to be hoped that this is but the beginning of conservation measures on the 
hill, and that His Highness the Maharana, who has responded so liberally in this case, 
will be able to see his way to allotting a little more money to put some of the other 
deserving buildings into a state of safety. This was a big work ; what remains to be 
done on the hill is but petty repairs. 

His Highness was fortunate in his selection of Mr. S. O. Heinemann to super- 
intend the work, to whom all praise is due for the able and sympathetic manner in which 
he saw it through. 

Henry Cousens. 


Postscript. 

Since writing the above Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has found a manuscript in the 
Deccan College Library, Poona, called the ^rl-Chitrakuta-durga-MahWolra-prasada* 
pratasti, composed, in V. S. 1495, by Charitra-ratna-gapi, and copied in V. S. 1508 
at Devagiri, which appears to corroborate the conclusions I came to and published 
in my Progress Report for the year ending the 30th June 1904, ms,, that the tower 
was originally constructed about A.D. 1100, and was rebuilt or repaired in Rapa 
Kumbh5t*s time, about A.D. 1450. The manuscript, which reads much like a copy 
of some inscription then existing, speaks of a J aina temple, seemingly dedicated to 
Mahavira, and a Kirtistamhh which ftood before it, and likens the latter to the 
upraised hand of the temple. The temple, it states, was originally built to the north 
(of the Kirtistambha) by one Chacha, son of Teja of the Uke§a race, and it further 
informs us that the sons of Gunaraja Sadhu carried out the work of repairing or 
rebuilding of the temple and installing new images, which was begun by their father 
in accordance with instructions received from King Mokalji, in the year V. S. 1485 
(A.D. 1428). It also states that the blessed Kumarapala constructed this lofty 
structure (the Kirtistambha) to the south of the temple, which eclipses the glory of 
Kaiiasa. 

H. C. 
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D espite the noticeable increase in the works of conservation which the libera- 
lity of the Madras Government, aided by subsidies from imperial sources, has- 
rendered possible, there have been singularly few undertakings during the year of any 
special magnitude. For the most part, the operations have consisted of simple- 
protective measures and minor repairs, and it has consequently been possible to- 
spread the funds available over a much larger number of monuments than would 
otherwise have been possible. The actual number of monuments which have received, 
attention during the year amounts to some eighty in all, and includes representatives oF 
practically every style and every epoch of architecture in the Presidency. 

Among the earliest of these may be noticed the prehistoric site at Adittanallur, 
which has been excavated with such eminently good results in previous years, andl 
which is now being preserved and protected under the Ancient Monuments* Act. Next, 
in chronological order come the Buddhist remains at Jaggayyapeta and Amaravati, 
where steps have been taken for safeguarding the remains by erecting fences, and. 
collecting and stacking together in order all the important stones. To the Buddhist 
epoch in Madras also belong the series of rock-cut caves at Gu^tapalle, of which a. 
group is shown in Plate XX I (^z). They are, it will be noticed, of a particularly archaic- 
type, of which no other examples are known to exist so far south in the Presidency. 
They were visited by Mr. Sewell many years ago and a note on them was contributed, 
by him to the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal A survey of them, too, was also 
carried out by the Archaeological Department ; but owing to circumstances over- 
which I have had no control, the plans and illustrations have so far never been pub- 
lished, though a descriptive account of them is contained in the orders of the Locali 
Government. 

Besides these rock-cut monuments at Guritapalle, there are extensive remains of 
structural edifices — Chatiyas^ Stupas^ etc. These were surveyed also at the same 
time, so far as it was possible, and some superficial excavations among them were 
carried out ; but owing to difficulties raised by the owner of the land nothing on an- 
extensive scale could be attempted. Since then, repeated efforts have been made to- 
overcome his opposition, which, be it said, is quite unreasonable, but all without avail 
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•and unless he can be induced to change his attitude, it will be necessary to acquire 
the site under the Land Acquisition Act. The measures of conservation, which have 
been carried out here, have consisted, in the main, in efforts to arrest the decay of the 
Tock-carvings and in the removal of jungle from the structural remains. 

Of the memorials belonging to the succeeding or Pallava epoch, the famous 
group of rock- cut shrines and structural edifices at Mamallapuram — more popularly 
known as The Seven Pagodas — are the only ones that need claim our attention 
here. At this site, a thorough and systematic campaign of work has now been taken 
in hand, and one by one all the monuments are being overhauled and carefully pre- 
served. By far the finest is the well-known Aleva temple, which stands out alone, a 
singularly imposing landmark, right on the sea-shore. What is left of it now, consists 
of a double-towered shrine with courts and subsidiary buildings that have been exca- 
vated on its inland or western side. The eastern courts of the temple have been 
washed over by the sea and nothing remains of them but some water -worn stones and 
the base of a stambha^ which has been better preserved than the rest. The work of 
digging out the western courts of the temple was begun by me some years ago and 
has lately been resumed with many interesting results, which will be published when 
the excavations have been brought to completion. The work which concerns us here 
relates to the preservation of the two towers shown on Plate XXII (ae). The joints of 
the masonry in the structures were sadly worn with the wind-driven sand and sea-spray, 
the crevices thus formed between the stones being as much as six inches wide ; and 
it was merely a matter of time — and no great length of time — for the whole building to 
-collapse. All the fissures have now been carefully filled with cement, well rammed 
home, and toned down to the colour of the adjacent stone-w'ork, so that it is hardly 
noticeable to the casual observer. The manner m which this has been accomplished 
is peculiarly successful and speaks volumes for the care bestowed on the work by the 
Public Works Department. Indeed, there is no reason why the temple should not, 
with due care, and provided the sea is not allowed to encroach further, last in its 
present state for another millenium. This encroachment of the sea is a matter which 
will require especial watchfulness, for, as stated above, the waves have already over- 
whelmed the courts on the eastern side, and they threaten now to envelop the shrine 
itself unless their advance is effectually stopped. As a preliminary measure, two revet- 
ments have been built, one to the north and one to the south of the temple, and it is pro- 
posed further to carry out another breakwater to a distance of some six or more yards 
in front of the temple, to prevent the waters washing into the interior of the structure. 
Possibly, also it may be found practicable to run out a line of boulders north-east of 
the temple, so as to form a sand-bank, as has been done at the Madras harbour, and 
■thus permanently shield this valuable monument from the violence of the sea. 

Another monument of some interest at Mamallapuram is that shown in Plate 
XXI 1 (^) which has just been excavated from the sand. Until recently, only the topmost 
stone of the tower was visible, and it is a matter for some congratulation that the rest 
of the building has been found to be relatively so well preserved. There is nothing 
■specially worthy of note about its plan or ele^ al ion from an archaeological point of view ; 
*but its recovery makes a welcome addition to the little number of Pallava monuments, 
•and affords another attraction among the sights of the Seven Pagodas. A few fallen 
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stones, it should be added, had to be replaced and some dilapidated parts of the walls 
to be rebuilt and grouted. 

At the same site, a third building which has received attention is the pillared 
Mandafa shown in fig. i, which was built by one of the Vijayanagar kings in front 
of some fine rock- carvings not, unfortunately, visible in the photograph. Here the 
fallen portions of the north and south walls have been re-erected to such degree as was 
necessary to ensure the stability of the structure, and the ground all round has been 
cleared of debris. The rock-carvings at the back of this h all are of peculiar value as 
being one of the earliest monuments of the Krsna cult. \^arious scenes from the life 
of the god are portrayed, and a point about these sculptures which deserves 
particularly to be noticed is that although the figures carved on the rock are in an 
attitude of devotion, the object of their worship is not represented like them on the face 

1 

1 t 



Fig. I 

of the rock, but stood free ‘ in the round ’ in front of the reliefs at the point where 
t ere is still a hole in the floor of the hall. This appears to have been the case also at 
the so-called " Ariuna’s Penance, ” where Fergusson believed that the NSgas in the 
c eft of the rock were the objects of adoration. As a fact, it is plain that these 
agas are themselves in an atti^de of devotion, and there can be little doubt that the 
image which they are worshipping was set up in front of the rock, where it is quite 
possible that traces of it may yet be found when the ground is further excavated. 

Coming to monuments of a later period, good progress has been made in the 
campaign of work among tne remains at Hampi, which I have dealt with at some 
length in previous reports. Here the chief undertakings this year have consisted in 
repairing the roofs of various temples, constructing buttresses and masonry supports 
w ere necessary, clearmg d^bns from the courts and interiors of some of the 
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buildings, Md, lasdy, in excavating a small site near the MaharnavSmi dihha, where 
a senes ot interesting vaults were laid bare. 

Of a similar character also has been the work among several monuments in the 
Gandikota Fort, in the Cuddapah District, which have lately, been systematically 
overhauled. They include two temples, a granary, a hall and a Muhammadan mosque, 
the last-mentioned of which, as will be seen from the photograph in Plate XXI (^), is 

a singularly fine specimen of Saracenic architecture, resembling somewhat in style 
the monuments of Bijapur.^ 

Much, also, has been done during the last twelve months for the preservation of 
some of the famous hill fortresses of the Presidency, among which I may notice 
especially those at Udayagiri, Chandragiri, Gandikota, Sankaridrug, Tellichery and 
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Gingee. These, and many more fortresses like them in Madras, have a singular interest 
attaching to them, not only from the imposing character of their walls and the con- 
spicuous positions which they generally occup}'^ in the landscape, but also by reason 
of their historic associations and the important part which they have played in the 
destinies of the country. Many of them were the strongholds of resistance when 
the British forces were first occupying Madras, and the stubborn defence which they 
offered to our advance made their reduction inevitable. But even in these cases 
the damage done to their vast and massive structures was relatively small, while the 
fortresses which sided with the invading power were left intact. The preser- 
vation of these monuments offers few difficulties, as it is merely a matter of cutting 
down the dense vegetation which often covers the masonry and of repairing patches 

* An account of the place appears in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XIV, 410. 
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here and there in the walls where they show signs of crumbling. The closing up of 
extensive breaches or the rebuilding of large gaps in the fortifications would be 
neither desirable nor practicable. The fort shown in fig. 2 is that of Udayagiri 
in the Nellore District, which must always have been one of the chief military centres 
in the east coast. Though now partially ruined, it still constitutes a splendid example 
of defensive architecture, its situation being one of great natural strength, and the 
approaches to it having been constructed with consummate skill. Tradition says 
that it was originally built by Longula Gajapati ; and we hear also about certain 
Vaidya Kings and others who succeeded him. The first certain historical fact, how- 

- - 



Fig- 3- 

ever, that we know about it, is that it was captured by Krspadeva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar in or about the year 15*2 A. D. ‘‘The ‘Vaidya Raja is credited with having 
built the fort known as Bara Khilla, and thus with having strengthened the place, which 
was further strengthened by Mir Jumla, who built the Pattikonda fort. After some 
time the Muhammadan Government appointed Zupalli Venkata Rau to be Polegar of 
Udayagiri ; but he became recalcitrant and refused piayment of tribute, on which 
he was attacked by the Nawab of Arcot who defeated and slew him. Since then, 
the place remained under Musalman Governors till 1839, when it passed into the 
hands of the English.”^ 

The fort at Chandragiri is by no means so interesting or so well-preserved as that 
last described. It is situated on a hill rising up some 600 feet, and its fortifications 

Sewellt Lists of antiquities *n Madras^ Vol. I, p. 141. 
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consist of two lines of circumvallation, which, however, are discontinued where’ 
the face of the rock becomes precipitous and unscalable. The early history of this 
fortress, like that of Udayagiri, is wrapped in uncertainty and it is not until the 1 6th 
century, when it was captured by Krsnad^va Raya of Vijayanagar, that we know 
anything definite concerning it In 1592 A. D. King Venkatapathy retired here from. 
Penukonda, and it was here in 1639 A. D., on March ist, that Sri Ranga Raya of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty signed the treaty with Mr. Day by which the site of the Presi- 
dency town of Madras was made over to the English. The actual building in which the 
treaty was signed is the Palace shown in fig. 3, which is situated on the level at the 
foot of the hill, and constitutes by far the most important and attractive monument at 
Chandragiri, and one of the best examples of late eclectic architecture in Madras* 
The lower part of the structure is built solidly of stone, the upper of brick w ith a 
little woodwork introduced. Mr. Chisholm considered it to be of late 1 7th or 
early i8th century construction ; and this view is probably correct '*The main 
building,” he writes, “is about 150 feet long. It faces south, with an imposing and well- 
balanced fa9ade of three storeys. The sky-line is pleasingly broken by Hindu termina- 
tions, like the tops of gdpurams, the largest surmounting the Durbar Hall. This 
apartment measures 21 feet square. It is surrounded by a colonnade, and rises through 
two storeys in such a way that the largest quantity of light comes through the upper 
tier of arches which thus forms a sort of clear storey. With the exception of the 
angles, which are comparatively solid, each floor consists of a pillared hall, the piers 
arched across both ways forming the supports for the flat domes which ceil the 
square space.”^ 

It may be added as an item of some interest that the treaty referred to above was 
drawn up on a gold plate, which was preserved by the Company in Fort St. George until 
1746, in which year the fort was handed over to the French. During the occupation 
of the French, between 1746 and 1749, the plate disappeared and has not since been 

traced. * 

It remains, in conclusion, to say a few words about the quality of the conserva- 
tion work generally throughout the Presidency. The success of conservation work 
must, of necessity, depend in a very large measure on the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and it is a matter for much congratulation that, as the campaign of conserva- 
tion work has extended during the last few years, the interest taken in it by all officers 
concerned has grown more and more. But in the nature of things it is too much to 
expect that officers of the higher grades, whose time is occupied with manifold other 
duties, should supervise personally all the operations going on in their districts; and on 
the other hand their subordinates seldom possess the discrimination and judgment 
called for in works of this kind. In Europe, there is an experienced clerk of works 
to look after undertakings of this kind— a man who knows exactly what is wanted and 
what is to be avoided, and who can carry out to a nicety the instructions given him. 
Here, in India, the supervisors are only too often anxious to put in conspicuous work, 
which will catch the eye of the inspecting officer , and even if we find here and there 
one among them who has some sy mpathy for old work and has learnt the right 

* Cf. District Manual of North Arcotj}^ 324 

= Mr*!. F. Penny, Fort St George^ Madras, pp. 9 and 10. 
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methods of dealing with it, it generally happens that he goes on leave or is transferred 
elsewhere at the moment when his presence is most needed. What, undoubtedly, is 
wanted in the Presidency is a small and well-trained corps of supervisors, detailed 
for this work alone— men who can be deputed to one spot or another as occasion 
may require, and remain there undisturbed from the start to finish of the work. With 
such a body of men attached to the Public Works Department, there is no doubt that 
many difficulties that now beset us would vanish, while no extra expense need be 
involved in their establishment. 


A. Rea. 



EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 




I N the field of exploration, the work of the Archa6ological Department continues to 
focus mainly round early Buddhist sites. The operations at Sarnath, which started 
with such promise under Mr. F. O. Oertel in the previous year, had, unfortunately^ 
to be suspended for a season, owing to that officer’s transfer to Agra, but elsewhere 
the campaign of excavation has been systematically pushed on and many valuable 
results have been achieved. 

In the United Provinces, Dr. Vogel has continued his careful examination of the 
site at Kasia, where, besides clearing almost completely the large monastery pre- 
viously discovered, he has unearthed two other buildings of a similar character, the 
one adjacent to but of a much earlier date than the large monastery, the other to the 
east of the central mound. The first-mentioned one has proved of special interest. 
It consists of rows of cells built round two courtyards, with a square tank in the centre 
of each, the plan of the one to the east (L) being practically the same, though on a 
smaller scale, as that of the larger and later monastery (D). From the masses of 
burnt and charred wood which Dr. Vogel found within this building, it is evident that 
it was destroyed by fire. This accounts also for the relatively large number of minor 
objects discovered in the building, which we can hardly believe would have been left 
there unless the building had to be precipitately abandoned. These objects include 
a collection of metal vessels and other implements, besides a number of inscribed 
sealings and some terra cotta figures. The epigraphical evidence of the sealings is, 
in this case, of exceptional value, inasmuch as it fixes down the date of the 
destruction of the monastery approximately to the end of the fifth century A.D., and 
establishes at the same time the age of the utensils and articles of daily use which 
were found among the debris, thus greatly enhancing their value and adding appre- 
ciably to the scanty stock of material which we possess for the history of Indian 
metal-work.^ As to the date when the monastery was built, there is not so much 
certainty at present, but Dr, Vogel conjectures with much probability that it dates 
back to the Kusana epoch, to which also belongs the old plinth of the temple. 1 he 
larger monaster}' (D) seems to have been built to replace the earlier one, and to be 


1 The Indian museums possess singularly few specimens 
approximately knonn; and .t is only systematic excavations that are likely to help 
An analysis oi the allojs of metals employed in the fifth century should prove of some ii 


of metal-work of which the date is even 
us to fill up this blank- 
interest 
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contemporary with the Nirvana statue dedicated by the Abbot Haribala. Another 
discovery of importance made by Dr. Vogel has been that of the enclosing wall of 
the sangharamaj a solid brick structure some 5,000 feet in length, and enclosing an area 
of about 36 acres, shaped roughly like a rhombus. The buildings hitherto excavated 
occupy, as will be seen at a glance from the plan (Plate XXVI), but a very small frac- 
tion of this great enclosure. No doubt, others, extending over the whole area, still lie 
buried beneath the surrounding fields, but that it will ever prove worth while laying 
many more of them bare seems unlikely. The temple of the Dying Buddha certainly 
seems to have been the central point of interest in the sangharama, and it is more 
than doubtful if the outlying buildings would yield enough to compensate us for the 
cost of their excavation. The question of the identity of this sacred site still remains 
open, though some evidence on the point may perhaps be deduced from the discovery 
of numerous seals, emanating from the monastery of the “Great Decease.” These 
seals were presumably attached to letters, and it may be inferred, therefore, that 
Kasia is not the spot where Buddha attained his nirvana. On the other hand, it is 
certainly strange, as Dr. Vogel points out, that all these documents, except two, 
should have emanated from the same monastery. This difficulty may, however, 
be explained on the hypothesis that the monastery at Kasia was affiliated to the larger 
monastery of the “Great Decease”, and that the bulk of its correspondence was with 
that monastery. But whether such an hypothesis will prove to be correct or not, 
Temains to be seen. 

The claims of the site of ancient Rajagrha to exploration were peculiarly 
strong — more so, perhaps, than those of any other spot of India. The mighty 
ruins of the older city of KuSagarapura, the capital and centre of the great 
Magadha kingdom, go back to an antiquity of which no other monuments are left 
to us in India. Of their actual date and of the builders who called them into being 
our knowledge is as yet a blank. We can but assign them vaguely to some 
uncertain age before the dawn of history, and rank them, as their stupendousness 
entitles them to be ranked, among the greatest wonders which primeval man has 
bequeathed to us. Side by side with this city, but later than it, it may be, by a 
thousand years or more, are the ruins of “New Rajagrha” —new, that is, in 
the days of Buddha, but older than any remains that we know of in this country 
save those of Kugagarapura. The remote antiquity and the unique character of these 
two cities ^rould of themselves more than suffice to allure any excavator to explore 
them, but these by no means constitute the only or, indeed, the greatest attractions 
of the site. It is to its intimate connection with the life of the Buddha and the 
-events which immediately followed his death that the spot chiefly owes its fame, and 
it is in the sacred monuments of that and later epochs and in all their romantic and 
hallowed associations that its fascination chiefly resides 

To explore at all adequately this great expanse of country, covering as it does 
an area of many square miles and teeming with buried remains, would, needless to say 
be a task of many years’ duration, and at the best we can probably only look to 
occasional digging here and there, wherever the ground looks most promising, to reveal 
to us more of its history and to help us in the further identification of the many 
sacred memorials described by the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh centuries. 
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The 7 / T ^ cLlapidated Jaina shrL on a knoll in 

^en.ng to give access to the mtenor, appears to have been in the form of a 
^is explains the existence of a second concentric ring of brickwork, which /as 
added around the origind tower at some later date, just as we know that outer 
shells were frequently added in succeeding generations to Buddhist smpas. But the 
s^ange and important feature of this particular monument is that it is not Buddhist 
at ^I; for its base IS adorned in reUef with figures of Nagas, GapeSa, ^iva, and a 
g^ ^ded hn^a. which can leave no doubt as to its Hindu character. Perhaps, we 
Shall not be far wrong in surmising that it was intended as a colossal hn^a. the form 
of which would be readily suggested by that of a stupa, and in the phallic significance- 
of which the stupa may originally have shared. Be this, however, as it may this 
monument is the first example of its kind, so far as 1 am aware, which has yet ’come 
to light, and the value attaching to it is, therefore, exceptional. The style of the- 
sculptures, it may be added, is that of the Gupta epoch. 

Another find of interest from the older city is the base of a statue of red Agra- 
stone belonging to the Kusana period, and very similar to the bases of two other 
statues found at Sarnath and Saheth-Maheth, both of which appear to have been 
dedicated by the same donor. The surmise may perhaps be hazarded that the- 
statue at Rajagrha was another gift of the same man. 

In New Rajagrha, portions of the City wall with its semi-circular bastions were- 


excavated, and trial pits and trenches were sunk at several points, in each cdse 
bringing to light the foundations of stone or brick structures. The character of- 
these is as yet uncertain, though it may be surmised that some of the latter at 
any rate formed part of monastic establishments.^ 

A full description of these remains, as well as of two groups of Buddhist htupas' 
unearthed by Dr. Bloch and myself on the outskirts of the cities, will be found in a 
separate article published below. The relatively short time at our command as well 
as the paucity of workmen whom we could employ, unfortunately prevented us from 
attempting excavations for prehistoric antiquities, and even from following up the later 
remains as thoroughly or systematically as we could have wished, but what has been 
done has sufficed to show that a rich harvest of discoveries may be looked for with a 
more extended campaign of work. Pari passu with the digging operations, a careful 
survey was also made of the site, extending over an area of some 3 5 square miles, 
and including in it both the old and new cities as well as the two long ranges of hills 
as far east as Giriak. The valley towards Yasti-vana has yet to be mapped out, but 
in the meantime the topographical survey, so far as it has gone, has proved of great 
help in settling many doubtful points connected with the topography of the two 
cities and particularly in the identification of various landmarks described by the 
Chinese pilgrims, among the more important of which may be mentioned the renowned 
Sattapanni H all, where the first Buddhist synod was reputed to have been held, and 
the Bamboo Garden in which the Teacher spent much of his time at Rajagrha. 


^ In cases where brick and stone foundations were discovered in close juxtaposition, the latter were invariably 
in a lower stratun* and therefore earlier than the former, and an intermediary stage was found in which the 
bricks were combined with stone. 
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In the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea has been taking up again the excavations at 
the well-known site of Amaravatl, which has never yet been thoroughly examined, not- 
withstanding that all the sculptures from the great central stupa have long since found 
their way to the Madras and British Museums, and that all trace of the stupa itself 
has gone. It had apparently been assumed by previous excavators that the ground- 
level outside the paved pradaksina or ambulatory was the same as that of the pradak- 
sina itself, but it now turns out to be some three to five feet below the latter, and the 
removal of the accumulated earth and debris from above the old level has brought to 
light a fine collection of carvings, inscriptions, and other antiquities. In front also of 
tw’o of the approaches to the stufa^ vis,-, those on the south and east sides, Mr. Rea 
has unearthed a number of valuable remains in the shape of marble statues, rails, 
brick structures and — most striking of all — a. beautiful little stupa^ eleven feet in 
diameter and adorned with ten finely sculptured marble slabs, every whit as fine in 
design and technique as those from the great central stupa. Some of the stone 
railings are of singular value, as proving by the date of the records incised upon them 
as well as by the characteristic manner in which they are chiselled, that the main 
stupa^ or whatever the monument that they encircled may have been, dated back to 
the Mauryan period. To the same period also belonged a lapis- lazuli intaglio found in 
the same stratum with the rails. The device on this gem is a lion rampant with 
a svastika above the raised foreleg and the owner’s name below, ^ Among the other 
minor antiquities unearthed by Mr. Rea may be noticed a number of iron implements, 
bronze and pottery lamps, and some articles of carved ivory. 

Of the excavations of the mediaeval Jaina shrines at Danavulapad and on the 
ancient village site at Peddamudiyam it is uimecessary for me to say anything here. 
Mr. Rea’s two short articles relating to them, which appear below, were meant for 
inclusion in the Annual for 1904-05, in which year the w^orks referred to were carried 
out, but at the last moment their publication had to be postponed owing to a mishap 
to some of the illustrations accompanying them. The same remark applies also to 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s description of the opening of two small pagodas at Pagan in 
Burma. In connexion with this latter contribution, it will be seen from the footnotes 
attached to it that I am unable to share Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s views as to the identifica- 
tion of several of the reliefs discovered by him, or to agree with him in the deductions 
which he draws from them. 

J. H. Marshall. 


’ Cf for the inscriptions. Dr. Konow's remarks on p. 166 below. 
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A n account of the Kasia excavations carried on in 1904-05 has appeared in the 
previous Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey.^ Though inconclusive as 
to the great question of the identity of Kasia with Kusinara, the operations of that 
year had fully established the importance of the site and antiquity of its remains. I 
therefore recommended that they should be continued in the following cold season. 
My proposal met with the approval of the Local Government ; and a sum of R i ,400 
was sanctioned for the purpose. It was intended that the bulk of this amount should 
be spent on completing the exploration of the main site known as Matha Knar ka 
Kot, whilst R300 were set apart for trial excavations at the minor sites near KasiS. 
In view of the important results obtained, an additional sum of R400 was applied for 
and sanctioned in the course of the work. Of the total amount of R 1,800 thus 
allotted, R 1,799-8-1 1 were spent. The excavations lasted from the middle of January 
till the end of March 1906. The number of labourers employed varied from one to 
two hundred. In the supervision of the workmen intelligent assistance was rendered 
by my clerk Babu G. D. Mehta, who also kept an accurate register of the objects 
discovered. In the course of the work ten drawings were prepared and nineteen 
photos taken by my two draftsmen and photographer. They have been partly used 
to illustrate the present paper, the rest being reserved for a separate publication 
which I hope to devote to the Kasia excavations, when completed. 

i_monuments, 

A. — Monastery D. 

The monument last noted in my previous paper is the large monastery D which 
occupies the north-western portion of the Matha Kuar ka Kot. It contains a central 
courtyard 74' square, enclosed by corridors 9' to 10' wide, along which the four 
rows of cells, slightly varying in size, are arranged. In continuing the excavation 
of this imposing building, several of the cells, together with the corridors and 
northern half of the courtyard, were cleared down to the original floor-level. 
In the cells and corridors this level is clearly marked by concrete floors, whereas the 
whole of the courtyard is paved with brick tiles measuring 14 x8 X and i5-J^ 

X 9^ X 2V. The walls which now- separate the courtyard from the passages are 


» A. S. 1904-05, pp 43 ff 
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, evidently of later construction. This is especially clear in the case of the eastern wall^, 
the . foot of which in its centre is 3' 3*^ above the original floor-level. On the west 
side only' a low wall of very rough masonry remains, whereas along the north side no. 
wall now exists. The former existence of a passage on this side also is, however, 
proved both by a concrete floor, 10" wide, and by a foundation wall, 43" wide, which 
separates it from the courtyard. On the other three sides also the later walls rest on 
ancient foundations which show that the passages were part of the original plan of' 
the building. The original arrangement must have been somewhat different 
from that presented by the existing later walls. The foundation walls form a square- 
enclosing the courtyard on its four sides, and thus leave a free passage between it 
and the cells. The later walls, on the other hand, resting on the old foundation 
are each continued on one side. Apart from the evidence of the foundation walls, it 
is clear that this cannot have been the original arrangement, as it fails to provide 
a communication between the corridors mutually, as well as between the corridors 
and the courtyard. It is highly probable that the foundation wall enclosing the- 
courtyard originally bore not a solid wall, but either a wall pierced by archways 
corresponding with the doors of the cells or more probably by a succession of 
masonry pillars or wrooden posts forming an open verandah in front. 

The wall, which separates the northern row of cells from the adjoining passage,, 
stands to a height of 9' at its western end. At its foot some iron nails 3^*" in length' 
were found. The wall shows very plainly the outline of the doorways which originally^ 
gave access to the cells and afterwards were bricked up in the manner described 
in my previous paper. From the original floor-level the doorways are filled with 
debris for varying heights, in one case up to 4'. For the rest, they are closed with- 
regular masonry. On the top of the old walls, some 6' above the level of the court- 
yard, remains of later walls are found. As pointed out, this arrangement is evidently^ 
due to a re-occupation of the building or — it is perhaps more correct to say — to the 
erection of a new building on the ruins of the old one. There is other evidence to the 
same effect. In the northern portion of the courtyard a circular well of very solid 
construction came to light, measuring 5' 8^ in diameter and enclosed within a ring 
of masonry, 4' thick, slightly raised above the level of the courtyard. This well, 
filled with earth and broken bricks up to the rim, was cleared to a depth of lo"' when^ 
the ground-water appeared. In the southern half of the courtyard a second circular 
well was discovered, measuring S' 6" in diameter and starting from a considerably 
higher level. Its top is 7' above the pavement of the courtyard and reached up to. 
the surface of the mound. On the north side the masonry is broken away. It was 
cleared to a depth of 8'. It is manifest that this second well dates from the second 
period of occupation when the original well had become buried under debris. 

In clearing the older of the two wells we found, at a depth of 6', an inscribed clay 
seal and, at 9' 6", a fragment of a carved brick. The seal, judging from the character, 
must belong to about A.D. 900. Among the debris covering the courtyard, not 
far from the same well and at a distance of 30' from the northern row of cells and 
at a depth of 4' to 6' from the surface of the mound, were found a great number of 
earthen lamps and inscribed clay seals. The latter will be fully discussed subsequently. 
Here I wish only to note that their dates range between A.D, 700 and 900, which 
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"therefore must be the final period during which the building was inhabited. The date 
't>f its foundation may, of course, lie a great deal further back. That it was deserted 
‘about A.D. 900, may be safely assumed on the strength of the evidence furnished by 
"the clay seals It is more difficult to fix the date when it was re-occupied. The 
extant remains leave no doubt that the original building had then become a complete 
-ruin. The solid walls still stood in places up to a height of 6', but their upper por- 
tions together with the roofs and even the doorways had collapsed, their debris filling 
cells, corridors and courtyard. It must have tal<en a considerable time before the 
building, which in the 9th century was still inhabited, became thus completely ruined. 
We may, therefore, assume that it was not before A.D. 1000 that the site was selected 
^or a new building which was raised on the old avails. The ruins of the old edifice 
•thus became the foundation of the new one. 

It is a curious circumstance that of this later building far less now remains than 
of the original edifice. The explanation is that, at a time when the site had become 
finally deserted and was no longer protected by its sanctity, the later building must 
have been demolished for the sake of its materials, whereas the remains of the 
original edifice were completely buried and therefore not readily accessible. From 
the little that remains of the second building it would seem that it was similar in plan 
to the old one. This indeed would follow from the fact that it was raised on the 
walls of the other. In general, the later walls can be easily distinguished by their 
inferior construction. It is also a circumstance worth noticing that in the later 
masonry carved bricks have been inserted, which evidently had been taken from the 
ruins of some eaijier buildings. Some of these bricks are of the same pattern as 
those found in the cornice of the early siupa plinth. These carved bricks may be 
seen in the upper portion of the main walls, in the masonry of the bricked-up 
doorways and in the corridor walls which, as we saw above, likewise belong to the 
second period of occupation. 

The above conclusions are confirmed by an examination of the entrance of the 
building under discussion. In my previous paper I noted the existence of two solid 
blocks of masonry projecting from the east wall and probably representing the bases 
of turrets which once flanked the main entrance and formed a porch in front of the 
gate. The space between these projections was now filled with a mass of bricks 
encased within a low wall and sloping up to the entrance of the later building. Here 
on the top of the outer wall the place of the doorway was still traceable and the 
entrance chamber floored with concrete almost at a level with the surface of the 
^ound. But 9 below this later concrete floor the original floor was found corre- 
sponding in level with the pavement of the courtyard. The entrance room 
measures 17' by 10' and is provided with a lamp niche in its south wall. In 
excavating it, lumps of charcoal and iron were found, which must have belonged to 
the doors. By clearing part of the debris between the two turrets the original 
entrance was laid bare. It then became manifest that the room was originally 
entered from outside by a gate'way 13^ wide outside (east) and 6 8 inside (west). 
The second doorway leading from the entrance room into the eastern corridor or 
verandah adjoining the central courtyard was found to be 8 7 wide inside (east) 
^‘and 9' 10" outside (west). Both doorways were entirely filled with debris 
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on which the walls of the upper building had been raised. I cut through this 
debris along the north side and had narrow arched passages made in both doorways 
so that access to the courtyard can again be obtained in the original fashion. At the 
same time I had two buttresses erected against the east wall near the northern 
projection. 

Here I may also note the existence of a drain which runs from the north-east 
corner of the courtyard, follows the eastern extremity of the northern corridor 
and finally pierces the eastern outer wall. At a distance of 23' 6" from the outer 
surface of this wall it is arched over. It is noteworthy that the arch is a true 
one built of radiating bricks, some of which project so as to break joint. From the 
position of the drain, 6' 6" above the original floor-level, it is evident that it belongs 
to the later building. It was laid bare by Mr. Carlleyle and is shown on his 
plan.^ If this plan is correct, the later building must have been practically identical 
in plan with the original edifice. 



Fig. I. 


— Wall connecting: (?) A and D ; shrines K and G. 

F rom the north-eastern corner of the monastery D there runs a heavy brick wall, 
3 I wide, in an easterly direction. At its starting-point, where it strikes the east wall 
01 the monastery, it stands to a height of 6^ 3^^, but gradually its height decreases* 
A considerable portion, at a distance of 26^ to /\.o" from the corner of monastery D, has 
fallen southwards, only a few layers of bricks remain and at a distance of Sri 
from its starting-point it altogether ceases. In the corner formed by this wall and 
the east Tvall of monastery D there is a mound which is marked on Mr. Carlleyle’s 
general plan of the site.® Apparently this mound does not contain any building, but 


^ A. S. R , Vol XVIir, p. 70, and Vol. X XII, Plate HI. 
R,Yo\ XXII, Plate III. 
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IS merely due to the accumulation of refuse from the monastery. This is evident 
from the fact that besides broken pottery it yielded a large number of inscribed clay 
seals, partly identical with those found in the courtyard. Some specimens were 
discovered at the foot of the heavy brick wall to the south, but none on its northern- 
side, from which it follows that they were thrown down there at a date subsequent 
to its erection. 

Here it should be noted that from the great stupa plinth there runs a wall north- 
wards starting from a point opposite the centre of the Nirva^ia stupa (see fig. i). It is 
3' 4" in width and 6' 6'' high at its junction with the stupa plinth, but slopes down and 
breaks off at a distance of 43' from the plinth. Mr. Carlleyle was much puzzled by this 
wall '' leading out to nothing.” It will, however, be seen from Plate XI that, if this 
wall and the one running to the east from the north-east comer of the monastery are 
produced, they will strike each other at right angles. The width and maximum 
height of these two walls closely agree. They are both built of bricks of different 
sizes, badly joined and comprising a few carved specimens obtained from the spoils 
of some earlier monument. We are led to the conclusion that these two walls 
were originally one and served the purpose of an enclosure to the inner group of 


monuments. 

This conclusion, if correct, has a distinct bearing on the relative date of the- 
main monuments. On the one hand, it is evident that the wall starting from the north- 
east corner of the monastery presupposes the existence of this edifice. On the 
other hand, the wall running northward from the stupa plinth must have been built 
before that plinth received its present shape. This I infer from the following fact. 
The upper portion of the original plinth with its alternating pilasters and Buddha 
niches, as pointed out in my previous paper, is enclosed in a later encasement, which 
must have been constructed before the temple with recessed corners was built. 
Except on the west side, the outer surface of that portion of the plinth had already 
completely fallen away at the time when it became thus encased. Only one portion 
is still preserved and, moreover, exposed to view. This preserved portion is found 
immediately above the spot where the wall in question strikes the plinth. Its width 
corresponds with that of the wall. We may therefore conclude that the wall, which 
must have lost some of its original height, once covered this portion of the old plinth 
and in this manner preserved it. This explains at the same time the break in the outer 
casing which here leaves the surface of the ori^nal plinth exposed. In case, there- 
fore I am right in assuming the two walls originally to have been one, we may con- 
clude that the stupa plinth was encased at a date posterior to the foundation of the 
We monastery D. It would also follow that the temple with the recessed corners, 

raifed on the enlarged plinth, must be later than the said monastery. 

I may note here that in the comer formed by the wall in question and the stupa 

plinth Mr. Carlleyle’s plan shows an angular piece of w^l engaged in t e ower pro- 

CL portion of the plinth. Mr. Carlleyle took it for “the remains of an ancient 

«lrs which app»»ay 

1.1 led iin to the top of the plinth. Last year s excavations nave 

m a aoo^hat diH^enl In th* c«PF».^ “ Sight 

rf Lkca part of the waU o( a smaB nctangnlar ahnne (marked K on the 
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accompanying plan) which is partly engaged in the plinth, and therefore must 

belong to an earlier period. It measures i o' by 1 2' outside and contains one cham- 
ber, which is approached from the west by two steps and entered through a doorway 
2' 2" wide. The walls, which are 2' thick, are only preserved as far as they are 
engaged and here show a moulding very similar to that of the projecting portion of 
the early stupa plinth. It is inter estmg to note that the orientation of shrine K is 
the same as that of the other buildings engaged in the plinth which have been de- 
scribed in my previous paper. It will be seen from the plan that the heavy brick wall 
which, if my supposition is correct, connected the stupa plinth with monastery D, 
is built on the ruins of shrine K. We obtain therefore the following chronological 
-order i’’ shrine K, 2° early stupa 3® connecting wall, 4° encasement stUpa plinth. 

Further north the connecting wall is laid over the ruins of a second building, the 
south wall of which is at a distance of 21' from the early plinth of the main siupa A. 
This second building which I call is evidently the basement of another 
shrine larger in size than K and situated at the same level. We may, therefore, 
assume these two buildings to be nearly contemporaneous. On the east side, shrine 
G is completely broken away, but the body of the building which measures 26' 5" 
from south to north must originally have been square measuring 26' 5" in both 
directions, as may be inferred from its containing a room 14' 5* square. On the 
west side is added a projection of 4' 9" in width, the central portion of which 
consists of three steps leading up to the entrance of the building. Though there is 
no trace left of a doorway, it is clear that building G, like the smaller shrine K, faces 
west. The orientation of both is the same. The west wall of G is 6 ' 4" in width 
and stands to a height of 3' over the floor-level. The north and south walls are both 
wide. Their height is 1' 2" and i' 5" respectively inside, and 2 10" and 

2' 5" respectively outside. The east wall, as stated above, is missing. It is 
noteworthy that the outer half of the northern wall is evidently added so that this 
wall must ori^nally have had only half its present width. The bricks of which the 
walls are built measure 1 X X 2*" and 1 1'' X 8*^ X 2". The inner chamber is 
provijded with a floor of concrete laid on three layers of bricks, but in the centre a 
square of about 7' is left unplastered. 

In the corner formed by the stupa plinth and the wall a considerable number of 
carved bricks of large size were found which seem to have belonged to a string- 
course, together with fragments of image-pots and terra-cottas. 

C.— Monastery L-M. 

The south-western portion of the Matha Knar ka Kot had hitherto remained 
wholly unexplored. Thirty years ago Mr. Carlleyle had erected a bungalow near the 
south-west comer of the st^pa plinth, and a little further west caused a house 
to be built for the Brahman who united the functions of temple-priest and watchman.* 
The high ground south of the monastery D was mostly taken up by a fruit garden 
belonging to the Brahman* s house. After both this building and the bungalow had 

* U is only partially shown on Plate XXlll. 

’ Cf. A S. 1904-05, Plate VI. 

To the Brahinnn watchman Rioo were paid as compensation for the loss of his house. 
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been dismantled, it became evident that they had been raised over remains of ancient 
monuments not less important than those already unearthed. 

Adjoining the large monastery D to the south were found the ruins of another 
convent different in plan and earlier in date. The south wall of D partly rests on the 
north wall of this building, a circumstance which leaves no doubt as to their relative 
age. The portion excavated consists of two distinct buildings (marked L and M on 
the accompanying plan, Plate XXIV), each containing a square courtyard enclosed 
within rows of chambers. The remains of this monastic establishment are conti- 
nued further southward ; but their extent in this direction has not yet been ascer- 
tained. At a distance of some 100' from the south-east corner of L a cell was 
excavated measuring 10' 9*^ by i T 2", which, judging from its position, must belong 
to the same block of buildings. It would seem indeed that this earlier monas- 
tery covers an area not smaller than that of the later convent D described above,, 
and that its southern portion extends beyond the boundaries of the mound. 

It is interesting to note that the main entrance of L-M is right opposite the 
flight of steps leading up to the temple of the dying Buddha. We know that gener- 
ally the sangharama used to be built in the same axis with the stUfa to which it 
belongs.^ The position of L-M with reference to the central group (A-B) would 
therefore suffice to prove that it represents the original monastery and that D was 
built subsequently. We notice, moreover, that the orientation of L-M is that of the- 
earliest group of monuments now represented by those shrines (F and K) and stupas 
(Nos. 1-7) which are engaged in the great stupa plinth and must once have sur- 
rounded some central monument which has disappeared. It is also clear now that 
the orientation of D was conditioned by that of L-M, and that therefore, though it 
has the orientation of the earlier monuments, there is no reason on that account to- 


reckon it among them. ... r 

When we compare the plan of L with that of D, it is evident that, apart from 

their difference in size, the general arrangement of these buildings is practicallj 
identical. In both cases the cells are built on the four sides of a square courtyard. 
In the case of D we have seven cells in each row making a total of twenty-eight, 
whereas in the case of L there are only three cells in each row making a total of twelve. 
It wiU be seen that, notwithstanding the larger proportion of the later building, the space 
allotted to each monk has remained unchanged. The only difference is that in D 
the rooms are nearly square, whereas in L they are mostly recta^ular. n both 
cases, however, their size and shape vary. It is interesting that m L the 

Pittance room (No. i a) is much larger than the others, its dimensions g 9 y 
8' 8" The adjoining room (No. ii), on the contrary, is the sm^lest of aU. 
coL room (No. to) is nearly square, which is also the case with the comer rooms 

of The Western and n^hem rows. All the rooms have a ^4^ concrete floor except 
ot tne western remains of an earlier building- 

the south-west comer-room (No. lo; the surface 

were found, built into the foundation below the floor-Wel 

of the mound. The entrance room (No. la) contains ^ ^ 

a. Wd the floor oi tta porsaBe. »d oAor 

soriac. of th. oound , bol 3' 6' lo'" do., a floor ol o°°or«. ... Kon 


. Cf. A. Foueber. V art gM«ddhtq»^ du GandHdr^, VoL I, p. 154- 
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The existence of a double floor in this room seems to point to two periods of occu- 
pation 'for this monastery also. As in the case of D, we find here also the original 
entrance which was 1 2' 5" in width roughly closed with masonry, and a later wall 
built over it. The entrance room has also this peculiarity that it communicates with 
the courtyard not by means of a doorway as in the case of the smaller cells, but 
through a passage 12' 5^ wide. 

It will be seen that inside the courtyard there is a square of 20' S" enclosed by 
low walls (height which leave along its four sides passages 4' to 5' in width, like- 
wise plastered with concrete. The level of the passages is 1' 4^ above that 
of the rooms. Each of these passages is prolonged on one end as far as the outer 
walls, so as to form four closets which separate the four rows of cells. Their raison 
(VStre is obvious. But for these closets, the comer-cells would have been without 
communication with the courtyard. Thus L represents the same arrangement 
which, as shown above, must originally have existed in D also. The accompanying 
plan shows that in some cases these closets could serve some other purpose in 
addition to the one just mentioned. The southern one (between rooms 9 and 1 o) 
supplies a communication with the adjoining building which still remains to be 
•excavated. The eastern one, besides providing the comer-room No. j with an 
entrance, contains a staircase which once led up either to a second storey or to 
the roof. The latter alternative is the more probable, for the walls which possess 
only half the width of the outer walls of D can hardly have carried a second storey. 
That the building was covered with a flat terraced roof may be inferred from the 
occurrence of large lumps of concrete found among the d6bris within its walls. 
These lumps still exhibit a flat surface on one side. On some of them the reverse 
side shows depressions which seem to be the marks of the beams on which the roof 
rested.^ 

I may note here that in these ruins masses of charcoal were found, presumably 
the remnants of beams and door-frames, but too indistinct and shapeless to allow of 
identification They formed a layer about 1' thick immediately over the original floor 
of the building. Next came a stratum 2' high, consisting of lumps of concrete and 
fallen bricks Over this was spread a 3' thick layer of pot-sherds, whilst the upper- 
most layer of 2' consisted again of earth mixed with broken bricks. The total height 
of the debris above the floor-level amounted, therefore, to 8'. It will be evident from 
the above that the two lower layers represent remains of the actual building, whereas 
the two upper ones are due to subsequent accumulation. It deserves special 

mention that on the raised border of the inner square of the courtyard charred beams 

'said to be of sal wood could be distinguished. They were placed there in such a 
manner that they could not possibly be taken for beams which had collapsed at the 
same time as the edifice, but plainly were found in their original position. The 
only explanation I can offer of the existence of these beams and of the low walls on 
which they are placed is that they supported the posts of a verandah which ran round 
the four sides of the courtyard. Here I may refer to two miniatures of a Nepalese 
manuscript (presumably of A.D, 1015) both of which show a portion of a Buddhist 

^ In one nf Ihe SArnStli monasteries Cunningham found "what appeared to be pieces of terraced rooSnc **’ 
A. S, /e„ Vol. I, p. 121. 
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•convent provided with a verandah under which a red-robed monk is seated. On one 
■of the two pictures, which represents the convent of Radhya, the carved wooden 
posts of the verandah not only support a beam of the same material, but seem to 
Test also on woodwork placed on a low masonry wall. I may note in passing that the 
Tnonasteries pictured in the manuscript are both covered with a flat roof. 

The centre of the courtyard is marked by a well 2' 8" square at its top 
^surrounded by a low circular platform ic»' 3" in diameter. Its construction is shown 
■on Plate XXIV. It was cleared to a depth of 22' (10' below water-level) and was 
■found to contain pot- sherds and broken bricks. I may note here that in this well, at 
-a depth of 5^ 6'' from the top, we found one of the three Gupta seals to be discussed 
in the sequel. Another specimen of the same seal with partly effaced inscription and 
traces of burning came to light in the closet between cells Nos. 3 and 4. In the same 
nloset a terra-cotta tube was found, broken in two pieces, together with sixteen 
rough balls^ of baked clay. Such balls — 1 may note in passing— turned up in great 
-number at various places in the course of excavations. 

Within the square enclosed by the low walls of the courtyard opposite room L 7 a 

terra-cotta was discovered apparently representing 
a row of standing Garudas (fig. 2). The head of 
one of the birds was found inside the well. A 
single Garuda of terra-cotta came to light in the 
closet between rooms 9 and 10. Of other finds 
made in the building under discussion I wish to 
mention a globular incense-burner of brass with a 
Fig. 2. detached handle and a tripod of the same metal. 



^hich were found in room No 7, and four metal vessels which were iscovered placed 
one inside the other, in the north-west corner of room No. 9, as d 

there at the time when the building was destroyed. (See Plate XXVIII a and e.) 
M objects enumerated were found on the floor and mus consequently belong 

Tthe period when the edifice ceased to exist. The met^ .mplements discovered m 
room No 7 were a few feet above the floor-level but still within the walls of the 

building The finds will be described at the end of this paper 

Adjoining convent L to the west there is another courtyard, measuring 38 4 by 

sides. The large size of these 

39 2", with five D, renders it doubtful whether they likewise 

looms, as compare wi - Noting however, was found to indicate that 

served the purpose of monks cdls. cells of M no trace 

-tbeyweremeantfor any other use^J^^^^^^ communicate 

•of pavement was oun . ' f," bv 10' 10' and 2' deep, paved with brick tiles 

•contains a rectangular tank, 13 6 y 
t h' V 8 ' X 2" and enclosed within a low wau 2 wiuc, " 
of 15 X » X a stretchers and headers. The tank received its water 

•bricks of the same size - communicates with the courtyard 

pply comer from where a covered drain runs 

. -d 3 aBd leave, .be b^^dind; by "■ ’’■-"■’g " 

—e „ p. ... n 
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west wall. It is interesting that on the walls enclosing this tank also, except on that 
to the west, beams of charred sal wood were found which may have served the same 
object as surmised in the case of the adjoining building. The courtyard is paved 
for a large part with a concrete floor sloping down towards the north-west. A thick 
layer of charcoal covered the whole courtyard ; over it again were masses of pottery^ 
and bricks. The latter belonged to a wall which seemed to have fallen either from 
the east or from the west. 

On the north side of the courtyard there are three rooms communicating^ 
with it by means of doorways 2' 7* to 2' 9*" wide. The walls between these 
rooms and also that separating the north-east corner-room from room 4 of the 
adjoining building L, are built of very heavy bricks (14'' x 9" X 2 i")- Yet the foot 
of these walls is higher in level than that of the remaining walls which are built of 
smaller bricks. Evidently the rooms to the north of the courtyard were added 
afterwards and the building material was taken from some early edifice. This follows* 
also from the circumstance that the west wall of room M 3 is added on, as appears* 
from a joint at the place where it meets the west wall of rooms M 4 and 5 which, as 
will be seen from the plan, is much less in width. This outer wall is wide and 
stands in places to a height of 1 At a distance of 37' to 57' from the south wall 
of D, the west wall of M has fallen westwards. 

The walls enclosing the courtyard are best preserved on the north side where 
they retain a height of € 7". Along the west side, the wall is preserved from the 
north-west comer of the courtyard for a distance of only 6' 7", namely as far as what 
must have been the entrance to room 4. Its height and width are 6' 4'' above the 
level of the courtyard and 4^ respectively. It is built of bricks of various sizes, 
the largest i X 8^" X 2 and 1 2" X 8^^^ X 2 J". The absence of a chaukat at 
the doorway of room 4 is noteworthy. Further south the wall could be traced to a 
depth of 7' below the floor-level. 

On the south side of the courtyard only two bits of wall are preserved, 3' 2" m 
height above the floor-level. At the east end a doorway, 3' 4" wide, provides a 
communication with the adjoining , buildings to the south. At the side of this door- 
way to the west a piece of wall will be noticed proj ecting into the courtyard. Along 
the north and south side are low benches of brickwork. That on the north side 
measures 17' in length and 4' 5'' in width and is 7" high, whereas that on the south is- 
only 8^ long, 4^ 2*^ wide and 8" high. Each contains a groove, i' deep. 

It has been said above that the monastery L-M must belong to an earlier period, 
than the great convent D described previously. Its date can be more definitely fixed 
with the aid of inscribed documents found within its precincts. Earliest of these are- 
three clay seals of about A.D, 400 — the exact find-spots of two of which have already^ 
been noticed. These two found in L are identical. The one discovered inside the 'well 
is slightly damaged, the other is much obliterated. The third seal found in room M 3 
is in an excellent state of preservation. As two of these seals were found at the floor- 
level and one inside the well, they help to prove that the destruction of the building 
occurred about the time to which they belong or shortly afterwards — we may say in. 
the course of the fifth century. This is confirmed by other inscribed objects found 
in this edifice. Among the debris along the east wall of the courtyard of M a. 
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■pierced seal-die of baked clay was found which, from the character of its inscription, 
I would assign to about 500 A.D. Another specimen bearing the same legend but not 
■so well preserved came to light in room L 1 1. These objects will be fully described 
■subsequently. Here I wish only to note that they must have been in use at the time 
when the monastery L-M ceased to exist, and that A.D. 500 must, therefore, be the 
.approximate date of its destruction.^ The cause of its ruin is plainly indicated by 
lumps of charcoal found among the debris inside the building. Whether it was burnt 
•down wilfully or met its fate in a forest conflagration, such as frequently must have 
•occurred in a district covered with sal woods, it is impossible to decide. But there 
•can be no doubt that fire was the cause of its end. One of the seals also showed 
■distinct traces of burning. 

We may assume that the monastery D was built shortly after the destruction of its 
predecessor. This point is of great interest, as we know that the image of the dying 
Buddha belongs exactly to this period. It would seem, therefore, that at the same 
time when the colossal Nirvana statue was set up by the Abbot Haribala.a new monastery 
-was built to accommodate the congregation of friars attached to the shrine. Possibly 
the earlier sanctuary had fallen a victim to the same catastrophe as the old monastery. 
In my previous paper I have pointed out that the old plinth with its ornamentation 
•of carved brickwork presumably belongs to the Kusana period. The old monastery, 
-which certainly existed in the early Gupta epoch, was perhaps founded at the same time. 

D. — Southern Group of Monuments. 

Along the east wall of monastery L there runs a platform of brickwork, 2' 2^^ wide 
.and 8" high, which rests on a lower platform 1 1' wide 2' 6" high. Adjoining this 
lower platform we find a concrete floor which apparently belongs to a courtyard 
between the old monastery and the Nirvana temple. Only the western portion of it 
lias yet been cleared. The eastern portion is hidden under a confused mass of brick 
Inoildings, mostly stupa basements, of which the upper layer is at a level with the top 
•of the great plinth. The platform in front of the monastery L possibly once supported 
.a verandah. It is paved partly with concrete and partly with brick rubble and has 
two projections indicative of the entrance to the large room L 12. Towards the north 
the platform breaks off not far from the south-east corner of D. At its south end it is 
bordered by a low brick wall running from east to west, the whole distance from here 
Tip to its northern extremity being 83' 9". This southern wall, which is 2' wide and 2' 
high, contains several carved bricks which must have been taken from some earlier 
liuilding. It starts from the east wall of the old monastery and runs due east for a 
-distance of 81' 6", where it turns southward. Evidently the wall once formed the 
southern enclosure of the courtyard which separated the old monastery and the 
Nirvana temple. This is clear from the existence of a gateway 6' in width, at a 
^stance of 43' from the monastery. Near this gateway a number of large-size 
-carved bricks were found lying on the floor. They may have made part of the wall 

1 A few more inscribed documents of uncertain date, but presumably contemporaneous with those mentioned, 
-will be found on the list below, p. 83, Nos. 4-7- I must add that a small fragment of an inscribed clay seal of later 
^Jate (c. A D. 700) was found in M, see below, p. 84, No 10, but it cannot bear much weight if balanced against 
ihe evidence afforded by all other inscriptions found m L-M, 

» This gateway is not shown on the general plan, which was prepared before its becoming exposed. 
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which must have lost a considerable portion of its original height, but there can be no- 
doubt that originally they belonged to the central monument, either temple or stupa 
of which the plinth is partially preserved. From its turning point the wall runs south- 
ward for a distance of 30' 8" and then re-assumes its original direction almost due east, 
thus forming the southern boundary of the group of small stupas and other buildings, 
described in my previous paper. A second gateway, likewise 6, in width, exists at a 
distance of 52' 4" from the point where the wall turns eastward. Beyond this gate 
the wall has disappeared completely. 

The existence of this wall offers a valuable clue as to the relative age of the 
buildings. It shows clearly that the old monastery from which it starts and the 
southern group of minor monuments are contemporaneous. The circumstance that 
the floor between monastery and temple has the same level as the payement of the 
southern stupa yard points to the same conclusion. Moreover, we may conclude 
that the early plinth of the central monument must belong to the same or to a some- 
what earlier period than the minor monuments which presuppose its existence. ■ The 
old monastery, as shown above, existed certainly in the early Gupta epoch ; its found- 
ing perhaps goes back to a still more remote period. This well agrees with my 
assumption, that the ancient plinth with its cornice of carved brickwork belongs to an 
earlier period than the image of the dying Buddha and presumably goes back to the- 
days of the Kusapa rulers. 

The western-most portion also of the southern group which was before concealed 
under Mr. Carlleyle’s bungalow has now been exposed. Here also we find a conti- 
nuity of square bases belonging to small stupas built not only side by side, but one on 
the top of the other. The result is a confused mass of brickwork in which it is 
often hard to discern the individual monuments. It is, however, possible to distinguish 
three layers of stupas situated some 3' over each other, so that the uppermost are at 
a level with the top of the great plinth. Remnants of two later pavements are also- 
extant at a height of 3' and 6^ above the original courtyard. The stupa basements, 
are of varying dimensions and only in one case (No. 18) part of the circular drum is 
preserved ; another basement (No, 38) is decorated with small pilasters of the same type 
as those found in bmlding C. Both belong to the lowermost layer of monuments which 
are at the same level as the early plinth, and presumably belong to the Gupta period. 

The group of monuments enclosed' within the wall just described has now been 
completely excavated. But on the south side of that wall the buildings were found to- 
exist in no less numbers and to extend even beyond the boundary of the site. On 
the plan ^ published by Mr. Carlleyle a distinct mound is shown, due south of the 
great stupa^ its centre beii^ nearly 150' distant from the stupa plinth. This mound 
proved to consist of the remains of several stupas built one upon the other. The 
main building of this group is a stupa plinth (No. 30) measuring 38' 8" in length from 
east to west and 4' in height. It has a cornice supported by brackets, and probably 
once bore a stupa of ornamented brickwork of the same type as No. 14 described in 
my previous paper. This may be inferred from the occurrence of numerous carved 
bricks, similar to those used in stupa No. 14, on and round the plinth in question.^ 


1 A. S. R., Vol. XXXII. Plate III. 
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On its top remains of several stupas of evidently later date are found. As the excava- 
tion of this group of monuments has not yet been brought to an end, its further des- 
cription will be given in a subsequent paper. 


E. — Monastery E, 

In exploring the southern and south-western portion of the mound, it became 
more and more manifest that the ancient remains extend beyond its limits and cover 
an area much larger than could be anticipated. This fact was likewise borne out by 
the discovery of a large brick building (marked E on the accompanying plan) in a 
field to the north-east of the stupa C described in my previous paper. It was found 
outside the limits of the Kot, without its existence being indicated by any elevation of 
the soil. It would seem, however, that at one time this ground also made part of the 
mound, as some heaps at and near the spot were pointed out to me as boundary marks- 
thrown up by Mr. Carlleyle to indicate the extent of the site. To the west of the 
monastery D, also, among the Ramnagar road similar boundary-marks may be seen.. 
They show plainly how much, in the space of only thirty years, the mound has lost 
in size owing to the constant encroachments of the agriculturists. 

As the exploration of building E has not yet been completed, a full description of 
it will be reserved to a subsequent publication. Enough, however, was laid bare to 
show that it is a detached monastery, slightly larger than L and very similar in plan. 
The building is rectangular in shape and measures 71' 6" from east to west and 67' 6"^ 
from north to south. It will be seen from the plan that its orientation does not agree 
with the cardinal points and differs considerably from that of the other buildings of the 
site. Its outer walls are 3' 6", the inner walls 2' 8" wide. They stand to a height of 
2' e” to 3' above the floor and of 4' outside at its highest point. As in the case of 
other buildings of this class, we find rows of cells opening out on a quadrangle (43" 
by 42* 6^0 j here this inner space is occupied by an almost square brick structure 
(30' by 29' 5"), the nature of which has not yet been ascertained. Thus passages are 
formed, some 6' & wide, which are so arranged that they are produced on both 
sides as far as the outer walls, at least in the excavated western portion of the build- 
incr. It will be remembered that in the monasteries L and D the passages are conti- 
nued only on one side, which would seem to be a more satisfactory arrangement 
involving less waste of space and securing greater stability. On the west side of build- 
ing E four cells were found Those on the north-west and south-west corners, which 
owing to the arrangement just noticed are isolated from the others, are square. It 
will be seen that the space allotted to each occupant is somewhat less than in the 

monasteries of the main group of buildings, 1 , 

- Though this building E did not yield any finds and m itself is only a slightly 

varied specimen of the ordinary type of a Buddhist convent, its existence outside the 
boundaries of the mound and beneath the even surface of the fields opened a wide 
prosp6ct of further discoveries. 

p. — Compound Wall. 


Towards the end of his report* Mr. Carlle yle speaks of a boundary line traceable 


1 A. S.R.,Vol. XVIII, p. 95. C/.V. A.Smith f 

sure seems to have been known to Cunningham. Cf.A. . * 
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at some distance on three sides of the Matha Kuar ka Kot and enclosing what 
he terms the outer or monastic city of KuSinagara. ” To the west of the mound, 
he says, ** this boundary line may be seen most distinctly as a slightly raised edge 
containing fragments of bricks. ” On the north and south sides of the Kot also it 
could be traced. 

Last year’s excavations have shown that this so-called boundary-line is formed 
by a heavy brick wall, wholly concealed below the surface of the fields. The slight 
elevation of the soil and the occurrence of broken bricks was indeed in places still 
noticeable. Elsewhere, when the top of the wall was found only a little below the 
present ground-level, its existence was betrayed by the vegetation above — either by the 
thinness of the sown crops or by the growth of aloe and other weeds. By partial 
tracing and partial excavating, I succeeded in establishing the position of this wall. 
Only on the east side of the site it was found impossible to follow it owing to the 
accumulation of river-silt ; but its north-east and south-east comers being known, its 
course on this side also may be said to be approximately fixed. 

The enclosure {^ide Plate XXVI) is approximately in the shape of a rhombus. The 
distance from its south-east to its south-west corner was found to be 1,250'. As the four 
sides are nearly equal, its total length may be estimated at 5,000' which closely agrees 
with the 5,200' put down by Mr. Carlleyle for his boundary-line. ” The area, thus 
enclosed, must amount to nearly 36 acres. It will be noticed that this wall comprises 
not only all the buildings at and near the Matha Kuar ka Kot, but also the colossal 
seated Buddha image known as Matha Knar and the temple in which it was placed. 
This shrine, therefore, belongs to the group of monuments which have accumulated 
round the stUpa and temple of the dying Buddha. How many more buildings fie 
hidden beneath the shaggy sugarcane fields within the sacred enclosure it is impos- 
sible to say. But the vast extent of the enclosed area brings once more forcibly to 
the mind that this Buddhist site must once have enjoyed a renown of exceptional 
holiness. 

Before describing the enclosing wall more in detail, I must mention that its 
southern side was found to contain the remnants of a large entrance gate situated not 
tar from its south-east corner. This gate, it will be seen, is placed west of south from 
the main group of buildings, and due south of the west end of the mound. There is 
much reason to deplore the fact that its scanty remains do not offer any clue to the 
question how the passage of ii' 10" wide w'^hich it leaves was covered over. But 
although it adds little to our knowledge of old Indian* architecture, its position is of 
considerable interest for local topography. As far as the evidence of last year’s 
explorations goes, there is no other gate of similar size giving access to the sacred 
enclosure. We may, therefore, safely assume that, if indeed this gate marks the 
main entrance to the site — as from all appearance it does — it indicates at the same 
time the way leading from it to the nearest town or village. 

As to the age of this gate, there is nothing to guide us except the size of the 
bricks, which is I3i''x 2^*^ and i4"X 8"X 2*', a size only slightly smaller than 

that found in the early siiifa plinth and in the early monastery L-M. It contains also 
bricks of 8J"X8"X2" and 8*'X4*'X2", but these seem to be merely portions of 
the larger type. The masonry is carefully joined and contrasts with that of the wall 
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itself which is roughly constructed and consists mostly of brick-bats. Near the 
entrance gate the height of the wall is 4' 8" and its width 5' 1 1". Its top is here 
about i"' below the present ground-level. 

When following the wall towards the east, we find that at a point due south of the 
large monastery D. its top is 1' below the fields. A little further, opposite the 
village of Anrudhva, it bends north-eastwards. Here the height of the wall is 5' and. 
its top is 2 below the level of the fields At some distance to the west of the 
entrance gate the top of the wall is only 1' 10" below the surface, though its height 
at this point is not more than i' 10**. Further west again at the point where it meets- 
the Ramnagar road it is high. Its south-west comer forms a sharp angle point- 
ing in the direction of the village of Jhungva- South, the distance to that village being 
some 200 yards. Here the height of the wall is 5^ and its top is close to the surface. 
From this point the wall runs in a north-easterly direction parallel with and at a distance 
of 370' from the Ramnagar road. Throughout, its top is at a level with the surface 
or only a few inches beneath. Its course is plainly marked by dots of aloe and other 
wild vegetation. Due west of the main group of monuments it was excavated for a 
distance of 1 13^. It is worthy of note that on this side it was not found to contain a 
gate. 

At its north-west comer the wall forms an obtuse angle pointing towards the 
village of Jhungva- North. Here the top is 1' 10" below the present ground-leveL 
After recrossing the Ramnagar road, it bends round and runs northward for a short 
distance (37' 3"), then it turns again to the east. From this point up to its north- 
east corner the top is some 3' to 4' below the surface. At a point 127' from that 
corner its height was found to reach 6'. It will be seen that it runs very close to the 
north side of the mound. Its north-east corner is rectangular and points in the direc- 
tion of an ancient tank' known as Kusmi Pokhar which is situated between the Gorakhpur 
road and the village of Bindaulia. The distance from that corner to the ancient 
boundary of the mound marked by Mr. Carlleyle is only 127'. From the north-east 
corner southwards the wall was traced for a distance of 302' up to a point due east of 
the great stupa. On this side it was impossible to expose the foot of the wall which 
here lies below water-level. The layer of river silt was found rapidly to increase, so 
that at the farthest point traceable its top was not less than 7' 6" below the surface. 
Further south the wall entirely disappears, but there can be little doubt that it conti- 
nues in a south-westerly direction and finally joins the south-east corner described 
above. 

The main point to be noted is that, since the construction of the wall, the ground- 
level has considerably risen. As the wall must have sunk at the same time, we can- 
not exactly say how much, but we have seen that on the west side the foot of the wall 
is 5' below the present ground-level, and on the east-side perhaps 12. It is of 
interest to note that the accumulation of the soil is greatest towards the south-east. 

Q.— The Kalacuri Temple. 

As noted above, the long "wall encloses within its precinct the colossal seated 
Buddha image (height ic/) which is popularly knovrn as Matha Kuar and has given 
its name to the site. Cunningham and Carlleyle designate it as the statue of 
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'' Buddha the Ascetic.’* Mr. Smith remarks that “it would be more correct to say 
that the statue represents Buddha seated under the Bodhi tree after he had attained 
the rank of Buddha and had done with austerities.*' To speak' quite correctly, the 
image shows Gautama neither as an ascetic nor after his enlightenment, but — the truth 
lies in the middle— at the moment immediately preceding the Bodhi when in his deci- 
-sive battle with Mara he called the Earth to witness his generosity in his previous 
existence. “From beneath his robe/’ the Pali text ^says, “ he drew forth his right 
hand and [with the words] ' Art thou witness or no witness to me of my having 
given great gifts seven hundred fold in my former state as Vessantara ’ towards the 
great Earth he stretched out his hand.” This earth-touching attitude (Sanskrit 
ihUmisparka-tnudra) has become the conventional pose in which Buddha is pictured 
at the supreme moment of his enlightenment. This explains at the same time why 
the temple in which the image once stood is orientated east. Sacred tradition holds 
that Buddha was seated under the Bodhi tree with his face turned towards the east. 
In setting up an image, it was deemed essential to make it agree with the sacred 
texts both as regards attitude and position. For the same reason the great temple of 
Bodh-Gaya faces east. Nirvana images, on the contrary, like that of Kasia are 
placed facing westward, because Buddha was supposed to have died in that position. 

Of the shrine to which the image in question belongs only the basement now 
remains. It was excavated by Mr. Carlleyle,^ but had become buried again. In the 
course of last year’s explorations, I had it laid bare again, in order to obtain a plan 
and elevation of the little that remains of the edifice. The basement is nearly 
square measuring 21' 6*^ from east to west and 23' 2" from south to north exteriorly 
^nd 9' 5'' by 10' interiorly. Inside hardly any traces are left of the brick pedestal 
found by Mr. Carlleyle. The size of the bricks used in this building (9" x X 2^0 
is the same as that of the latest stupas of the Kot. To the north of the temple 
there is a circular well 5' 4" in diameter. 

The temple was founded by a scion of the Kalacuri race in the iith or 12th 
century, as appears from a Nagari inscription found on the spot by Mr. Carlleyle and 
^ince removed to the Lucknow Museum.® 

H, — Remains of Anrudhva. 

Whilst the excavations at the Matha Kuar ka Kot were in progress, I was in* 
■formed of the existence of ancient walls in and near the village of Anrudhva. This 
village, situated 2,500' south-east of the Kot, was believed by Cunningham to mark 
the site of the town of Kusinara which, according to Hiuen Tsiang, was situated 3 
or 4/2, VI 8 , half a mile, south-east of the sacred s^ grove in which Buddha was 
believed to have died. A mound, a short distance to the north-east of the village, 
which Cunningham describes as being 500' square, he proposed to identify as the site 
of the palace of the Malla chieftains of Kusinara. Mr. Vincent Smith has rightly 
pointed out that the extent of this mound is much over-estimated by Cunningham, 

* pataka IniroducHon, 

* A. S. R , Vol. XVllI, p. 56. Cf. V, A. Smithj op, ctt^ p, 4, 

n. ?!' Epigraphic Safes No. 8 Nachrichten der k. GeseUschaft der Wisssnsshafttn <» SUttagan 

JPlktl hist, Klassc, J903, Heftt 3, p. 300 if. 
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the actual measurement being only 170' from north to south and ns' from east to 
wst.^ The possibflity. however, must be admitted of the mound having diminished 
m size owmg to the encroachments of agriculture in the thirty years which had 
elapsed smce Cun^gham wrote his account of the Kasia remains. With regard to 
^e main site, this certainly has been the case, as is already mdicated by Mr. 
Carlleyle s boundary marks referred to above. 

I may also point out that, assuming for a moment the Matha Kuar ka Kot to 
represent the traditional spot of Buddha's Nirvapa, we should have to look for' the 
town of Kusinara half a mile to the south-east not of the temple of the dying 
Buddha, but of the entrance gate of the sacred enclosure. For Hiuen Tsiang 
states expUcitly that half a mile north-west of the town was found the sal grove, and 
that in this grove the place where Buddha had died was marked by a brick temple 
containing a Nirvapa statue. It foUows that the town of Kusinara would have to be 
•sought not at Anrudhva but beyond that place, vis. in the area between Anrudhva 
and the village of Sisva, two miles south of Kasia. My explorations, however, have 
not been extended in this direction. 

This much is certain, that the remains discovered at Anrudhva do not reveal the 
•existence of a town, but evidently belong to another group of religious — probably 
Buddhist — monuments. On the brink of a mango grove at a short distance east of 
the village and 225 yards south of the mound mentioned above, was found the plinth 
T>f a building 32' square at the base and 27' at the top. The foot of the wall was 
found S' 9", the top 3' 6" below the level of the surrounding fields. The size of the 
bricks (i4'''x5i"X2") which agrees nearly with that found in the early plinth of 
the great stufa, points to great antiquity. The cornice is built of moulded bricks. 
Outwardly, this building presents the appearance of a stupa base, but inside distinct 
traces of a room were found, measuring 14 X 13' 6". The corners of this room 
'Correspond with those of the outer wall, so that it may be assumed to have formed 
part of the original building. If so, it would seem to represent a small shrine ; but it 
is certainly strange that on none of the four sides any indication of an entrance is found. 

In a pit in the centre of the village of Anrudhva the square basements of 
three small stupas came to light, placed in a row from east to west. The bricks of 
which they are built are somewhat smaller than those of the monument east of 
the village. Their average size is I2*'x8'''x 2". Owing to the position of these 
Temains in the midst of the village, it was impossible to carry on excavation at this 
spot. It may, however, be surmised that these stupas as w^ell as the shrine in the 
tnango grove belong to a group of minor buildings surrounding some important 
■monument which most probably is to be sought in the Anrudhva mound. 

IL—FINDS. 

A. — Terra-cottas. 

The almost total absence of objects of stone is a point which first of all should 
Tae noted. The physical condition of the district readily accounts for this. The only 
stone sculpture discovered in the course of this year’s excavations was a small 


5. i? , Vol 1, p. 79, V. A. Smith, op, cH.a p. 5 f. 
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fragment (height 6 cm.) of what appears to have been a standing statuette probably of 
Buddha. Only the feet of it remain. It was found among the group of small stufus- 
150' south of the Nirvana stupa. 

The absence of stone objects is to a certain extent compensated by the abund- 
ance of articles of baked clay. In my previous paper it was noticed that some of 
the earlier monuments were largely built of carved bricks. Detached specimens of 
such bricks turned up in considerable number. Some of very large size, which seem» 
to have made a part of a string-course, were found to the north of the great stupOr^ 
plinth. From their size and find-spot, there is reason to assume that they belonged 
to the central monument of which the plinth still remains. Others of smaller size, 
found among the cluster of stupas 1 50' south of the great plinth, seem to originate- 
from a small stupa of the same type as No. 14 described in my previous paper. 

Among terra-cottas I wish to notice in the first place two fragments of a Buddha- 
head. The larger fragment, 32 cm. in circumference, contains most of the face welt 
modelled with straight nose, long-drawn eyes and heavy lips. The surface, where- 
preserved, is smooth and deep red. The absence of the urna is noteworthy. To- 
the left a portion of the hair is preserved, arranged in schematic curls. The smaller 
fragment, 4 cm. long, is part of the scalp showing the hair treated in the same fashion. 
The fragments were found near shrine K and may have belonged to a Buddha image- 
placed either in that shrine or in one of the niches of the early plinth. 

A curious rudely fashioned terra-cotta (fig. 2 ; height 8cm.) was discovered in celE 
7 of the old monastery L. It shows a row of four Gamdas standing with out-spread 
wings and wearing turbans and earrings as in the sculptures of Gandhara The heai 
of the bird on the proper left end is injured. That of the next one which was broken^ 
was recovered and fixed again. The object is widened and flattened at the base so as 
to make it stand. Whether it can have had any connection with worship is question- 
able. Another similar terra-cotta (height 9 cm.) was found near shrine K. It has 
only two Garudas, but may originally have contained more, as one side shows a break. 
A single Garuda (height 7*8 cm.), found in the closet between cells 9 and 10 in. 
monastery L, may also here be mentioned. 

Among the objects obtained in the well (7' deep) in the centre of the same- 
building was a clay cube (2*7 cm.), marked on each side with a roughly incised symbol. 
On one of its sides is the svasttka. On another are scribbled some letters, too indis- 
tinct to be read. Another cube marked on its six sides with one to six dots, exactly^ 
as on European dice, was discovered on the pavement to the east of monastery L. 

In the course of the excavations numerous fragments of ancient pottery were- 
collected which, according to their being found in the early or in the later monastery, 
can be assigned to different periods. Here I wish only to note some sherds oT 
a thin vessel decorated with figures of horsemen which were obtained in building L 
and therefore must belong to the Gupta period. Numerous necks of well-polished, 
earthen vessels came to light, remarkable for their diminutive mouth. Perhaps they 
may be identified with the life-preserving vessel’* mentioned by I-tsing as being- 
used b)^ Buddhist monks. 

To the north of the great siitpa plinth near the early shrines G and K a consider- 
able number of fragments came to light, belonging to rudely modelled pot-shapecL 
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images. They consist of a flat-bottomed body to which a pair of clumsy arms and 
legs is attached, so as to give the figure the appearance of being seated with the 
Tiands resting on the knees or on the hips. The fingers and toes are indicated by a 
TOW of five strokes. The heads with rudely drawn faces and square head-dress are 
•detached and provided with a tenon fitting in the neck of the vessel, so as to serve 
the purpose of a stopper. It is noteworthy that all these ” pot-images ” are meant 
to represent female figures. Judging from the fragments, their average size including 
the head, must have been some 20 cm. It seems that they w'ere somehow connected 
with worship, as all the fragments, some thirty-five heads and fifty arms and legs, were 
found close together on the spot indicated. As their find-spot was at a level 
with the floor of shrine K, there can be little doubt as to their early date. 

Among minor objects of baked clay, I wish to note some thirty-five spindle- 
whorls of various sizes (6 to I3'5 cm. circumference), fifteen discs with spiral orna- 
ment (3 to 4*5 cm. diameter at the base) and a mould with which objects of this 
kind were produced. 


B. — Metal Vessels. 

The most valuable finds made in the course of this year’s excavations were a 
dozen metal vessels which may be assigned to the Gupta period, as they w^ere all 
obtained in the early monastery L-M and evidently had been abandoned there at the 
time when this building was destroyed by fire. (Cf, above p. 71*) They were found in 
three lots, (See Plate XXVIII.) 

An incense burner with detached handle and tripod, all of brass (perhaps origi- 
nally silvered) were discovered among the debris in cell L 7. (See Plate XXVI I Ifl^.) 
The censer itself consists of two hollow hemispherical halves 19*4 circum- 

ference and I mm. thick. The lower half is provided with a ledge round its circular 
•opening and with a pin 6 cm. long, which passes through a ring fastened to the 
upper half. In this manner the two halves fit closely together so as to form one 
hollow globe. The bottom of this globe is flattened. The top is provided with a 
marrow, open neck through which evidently the smoke of the incense was allowed to 
escape. The upper half has, moreover, three circular holes to admit the air. The pm 
with which the lower hemisphere is provided fits in the rectangular opening of the 
handle, which is hollow and measures 12*8 cm, in length. It is fifteen-sided and has 
two projecting rings on each end. The tripod, which was found with the censer, 
■consists of a very thin shallow dish, circular in shape and measuring 7 2 cm. in 
diameter, supported by three slightly curved legs. Evidently the censer was meant 

to be placed on the tripod, * r t,*. i ^ ^ 

In room M 3 a collection of seven metal vessels came to light, placed one inside 

the other (See Plate XXVII 13 .) Four of these are plain bowls, {Aafara) of f/iui of 
a to 3 mm. in tHckness. Their height varies from 4 to cm. Them circumference 
at the top is 34, 36. 46-5 and 47 cm. respectively. A fifth vessel of the same metal 
presents the appearance of a cup with hollow foot, - o cm. high and 20 cm m 
Lumferenceatthe top. The two remaining vessels of this lot are of very tnm 
copper One is a cup. 6 cm. in height including the foot and 45 cm. m circumference 
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at the top. The other is a water-pot, 9 cm. high and 35 cm. at its largest 
circumference. It is provided with a neck 14 cm. in circumference - and with a 
short spout. 

In the north-west comer of cell L 9 were found four vessels likewise placed one 
into the other. (See Plate XXVI II They are all composed oi phuL One is a 
large, rounded bowl lo cm. in height and 65 cm. in circumference at the top. Its largest 
circumference is 65*6 cm. The thickness of the metal is not more than 0*5 mm.. 
At a distance of o*8 cm. from the top it is provided with a narrow band The 
second vessel is a shallow basin of very thin metal but with a 6 mm. thick rim round 
its top. Its height is 5 cm., its circumference at the top 53 cm. The two remaining 
vessels are of the katora type, but a little more rounded than those described above. 
They are 6*5 cm. high and 44 and 45*5 cm. respectively in circumference at the top. 
The thickness of the metal is 3 mm. 

C. — Inscriptions. 

The remark made above with regard to finds in general refers particularly 
to epigraphical material. The excavations yielded not a single inscription on stone^ 
but a great number of inscribed clay objects. A common feature of these epi* 
graphs is that the letters are invariably raised, whereas in stone inscriptions of the 
pre-Muhummadan period they are nearly always sunk.^ According to their legends 
they may be divided into four classes. 

The first class, well known to students of Indian archaeology, are the tablets^ 
inscribed with the so-called Buddhist creed, or more exactly the Formula of the Faith 
(Sanskrit dharma-faryaya Pali dhamma-pariyaya *). The use of these tablets is 
apparent from a passage in I-tsing *, who relates that in an image or caitya two kinds 
of hariras are to be placed, namely ist the relics of the Great Teacher and and, 
the Gatha of the Chain of Causation, in other words the Formula of the Faith. 
It is curious that this formula is here placed on a level with the bodily relics of the 
Buddha. To give it a tangible shape, it had, of course, to be written on some object. 
Hence the occurrence of stone slabs or clay tablets, inscribed with the formula, inside 
stupas This explains why the clay objects of this class w^ere almost exclusively 
found among the ruined stupas which have accumulated to the south of the central 
sanctuary. Only a few specimens occurred inside and near the monastery D, which 
occupies the north-western portion of the mound. (See beneath p. 85, Nos. 25-27). 
Mr Carlleyle * mentions that he discovered more than twenty such tablets at the back 
of the temple of the dying Buddha, .from which it would seem that they were also 
used as offerings. 

The tablets found by me (those mentioned by Mr. Carlleyle have not been 
preserved) are of diminutive size, the inscribed circular surface measuring only from 

to 2-2 cm in diameter. It follows that the legend, divided over four or five lines. 

The only instance of a stone inscription in raised letters is a Sarnath image inscription. Cf. S, 5 ., 1904-05,, 

P* • 

» In ihe Bhabra edict this word occurs in its Magadhi form dhamma^paUyaya in the sense of a religious book. 

Cf* Kern JaartoiUtig, p. 32 f£. 

* A record of ihe Buddhtst religion (Takakiisu), p 151. 

*A S ??,Vol. XVIILp. 70. 
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is almost illegible owing to the smallness of the letters. In many cases it is entirely 
effaced. It is certain^ however, that they belong to a comparatively late date 
(c. 700-900 A.D.). Stone inscriptions also, found on other sites, point to the fact 
that the use of this formula in epigraphs belongs to the expiring days of Indian 
Buddhism. It bears a strong analogy to the use of the universal formula of bliss 
Om manipadm 'e hum in Tibet, 

A second kind of inscribed tablets, closely related with those just described, show 
the figure of a Buddha or Bodhisattva accompanied by the Formula of the Faith. 
Such tablets have been found on nearly every Buddhist site in India ^ and are 
still used both in Burma and Tibet. Two specimens of this class were unearthed at 
Kasia in this year’s excavations {cf. beneath p. 85, Nos. 28 and 29). They are 
oblong in shape, the die^ surface measuring 5 by 4 cm. In one case the figure 
represents the Buddha Sakyamuni, in the other the future Buddha Maitreya. Their 
date would seem to be about A.D. 900, as far as can be deduced from their very small 
and indistinct lettering. Their find-place was the mound east of monastery D. 
A specimen with three stupas^ found by Mr. Carlleyle at the back of the temple 
together with the twenty mentioned above, seems to have been of the same 
type. 

The term “ clay seal”, usually applied to objects of this and the previous class,, 
is incorrect. The chief feature of a seal, individuality, is entirely wanting here. 
Besides it is evident that they were never attached to any documents, and therefore- 
cannot have served the purpose of seals. On the other hand the Kasia excavations 
yielded a great number of inscribed clay obj ects — these forming the third and fourth 
class — which may be rightly designated by that name. From the very distinct marks 
at the back it is plain that they were attached to other objects. Sometimes these 
marks are deep and sharp as if left by some object of metal, sometimes they are 
clearly caused by strings tied together in a knot or by flat bands laid crosswise. In 
the latter case there can be little doubt that the seals were used, in precisely the same 
way as our wax seals, to secure letters or parcels tied together with strings or tapes. 
In the other case it is possible that they were put on padlocks of the kind still used in. 
India. The latter explanation I owe to the ingenuity of Mr. H. Cousens. I may 
also note here that in some cases one lump of clay contains two or more seal impres- 
sions, either produced by the same seal or by different seals. The same peculiarity 
was found with most of the seals discovered by Dr. Bloch at Basarh. 

According to their legends the Kasia clay seals are to be subdivided into two- 
classes. One class consists of seals which contain only a man’s name in the nomina- 
tive or genitive case, sometimes accompanied by some symbol, and which consequently 
must have belonged to private individuals, {Cf. beneath p. 84, Nos. lo-i 1 and i3"24»^ 
A few seals of this type were found in the courtyard of the nronastery D, but the bulk 
were discovered on the refuse heap to the east of that edifice. Except for the 
information they supply regarding the period during which this building was occupied,, 
they do not contribute to our knowledge. The only point worth noticing is the 

* A specimen from Bodh-Gaya in the Berlin Museum is reproduced in Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddhist art in. 
India, p. iSo^ fig*. 128. 
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■occurrence of names like Tarabala and TaraSraya, which illustrate the prominent 
position held by the goddess Tara in mediaeval Buddhism. A statuette (height 36 
cm.) found at Kasia by Mr. Carlleyle ^ embedded in the inside of the wall of the 
-front ante-chamber of the temple,” presumably represents the same deity. 

The fourth class of inscribed clay objects possesses far greater interest and exhibits 
a type hitherto unknown. {Cf. beneath p. 83/, Nos, 1-2 and 6-9.) Besides some symbol, 
they bear legends showing them to be seals belonging to the community of Buddhist 
friars attached to a certain convent. The interesting point is that in all but two cases 
the monastery mentioned in these inscriptions is that of the Great Decease or Maha- 
parinirvaoa. There can be no doubt that the convent indicated by that name was no 
other than that which stood on the traditional spot of Buddha’s death near Kusinam. 
The question rises : do these seals belong to the spot where they were found or have 
they been imported from elsewhere ? In the former case, they prove the remains near 
Kasia to represent the great sanctuary of Kusinarfi, in the other case they prove the 
reverse. 

Unfortunately the use of these seals is by no means clear. From the marks on 
their backs it is evident that they have been attached to other objects and it seems 
most plausible that these objects were letters or other documents sent by messenger. 
On the other hand, it is a curious circumstance, that all but two of these seals belong 
to one and the same monastery, whereas in the case of letter-seals one would natural- 
ly expect to find specimens originating from different places. This circumstance 
first led me to assume that the monastery mentioned in the inscriptions n*ust be the 
•one in which these seals were found ; in other words, I believed them to afford 
proof of the identity of Kasia with Kusinara.® On reconsidering the question, 
however, it occurred to me that the almost exclusive occurrence of Mahaparinirvaria 
seals (leaving aside those belonging to private individuals discussed above) may be 
accounted for in a different way. There may have existed some close relation be- 
tween the convent of the Great Decease and that represented by the Kasia remains. 
The existence of such a relation would become fully intelligible, if we assumed with 
Mr. Smith that the site of Kasia was connected somehow with the tradition regarding 
Buddha’s Nirvana. 

There are among the seals of this class only two which do not bear the name of 
the Mahaparinirvaoa. These two belong to the convent of Makuta-bandhana which, 
as we know, was the place where Buddha’s remains were cremated. It was situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the town of Kusinara, not very far from the place of the 
Nirvana. We learn from Hiuen Tsiang that the spot of the cremation was marked by 
a distinct group of monuments. It is interesting that on the later one of these two 
seals, which I assign to c. 600 A. D., the name is given in the same abbreviated form 
“Bandhana” which according to Takakusu underlies I-tsing’s Pan-da-na.® 

The earlier of these two seals and the contemporaneous seal of the Mahaparinir- 
vana monastery are of special interest, as besides a legend in Gupta characters of 
c. 400 A.D., they exhibit an emblem illustrative of the local tradition. The seal of 
the Great Decease shows Buddha’s coffin between the twin sal trees of Kusinara ; that 


> A. s. R., Vol. XVIII, p. 67. 
® l-tsing, op. at., p. 39. 


* Cf, My Annual Prog^ress Report for 1905-06, p. 26f. 
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of the Makuta'bandhana shrine shows a flaming funeral pyre. The two subjects 
occur in the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara/ but are unknown both in the 
early Indian school as well as in mediaeval Buddhist art. Thus these seals once more 
bear out how much Buddhist art owed to the Hellenistic sculptures of the North- 
West. It is curious that on the later seals of both convents these special subjects- 
are replaced by the wheel-and-deer emblem which originally belonged to the Deer- 
park Convent of Benares but gradually had become a universal symbol of the Buddhist 
community.® 

At present the Kasia clay-seals cannot be said to afford any conclusive evidence- 
the one or the other way with regard to the great topographical problem. 



Fig. 3- 


D.— List of Clay-Seals. 

I. Clay seal, oblong, die surface SS by 4-5 cm, edges broken. In upper half : coffin 
between twin sal trees ; indistinct object at each end. In lower half legend m two lines : (i) 
MahSparinirvSne(ne) cSturdiso (2) bhiksuiamghak. -The ^ 

friars at the Great Decease." The character is the eastern type of the Gupta alphabet of 
c A D 400. The one but last sign deserves special notice. As above the prereding ra t ere 
is a trace of an anusvira, it can be only gka. The substitution of » for » in the first line m. 
curious. The back of the seal has marks which show it to have been attached to some object. 
It was found inside the well in the courtyard of L at a depth of 5 6 . Another specimen, 
ffreaUv obUterated, was found in the closet between L 3 and L 4 on the floor. , . 

^ 2^ Clay tablet, oblong, die surface 5 by 3-2 cm., well preserved. In upper half : Baming 

».>h kneeUna fieure to proper right and indistinct object to proper left. In lower half 
re^nd"fou“ “ Tbe congr^ation at the sac-d Coronat on 

hIu " The character is the Gupta alphabet of c. A.D. 400 . The atsaras are fimshe 
2p with double wedges. The last atsara is placed vertically for want of space. The back is 
The tablet was found in cell M 3 at the original floor level. . „ , 

" die of buck burned clay. Die surface oval 4- by 3 cm. _ n up^ ^If ^m- 

4-* Iti lowcF half legend in one line [A^rjfasia-VT^ddhat. For 

tree between two ,n .3 J^ The character is fn! Gupta alphabet of c A.D. 500. It was 

the growth of the noble «g ^ the surface of the mound. Another 

found among the d4bns in y , , j jjt excavation. The objects at the sides of 

specimen, slightly XI, p. 36. pJ XII. No. 4.) 

the bJned cUy Die surface oblong 3 3 by 2 6 cm Legend SiUirdta 

Firsttn^thirf nirnfis uncertain. Gupta character of the 5th century. Found along east wall 

the courtyard M. ^ ; 

pp. S74 «. fig*- »8S-*86 *98 and 299. 

3 (y, A. S /?• for 1904.-05. 
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5. Pierced seal die of red burned clay. Die surface rectangular 3*3 by 2*2 cm. Legend 
injured. . .ra^si^a (?) Gupta character of the 5th (?) century. Found in courtyard of L on pave- 
ment near wall. 

6. Clay seal, die surface circular 2 cm. in diameter. In upper half two indistinct objects. In 
lower half defaced legend in two lines \Srt-Mahdparinirvdna~{2) vihdra bhiksusaUghah^ Date 
c. A D. 600 (?). 

7. Clay seal, die surface circular 2*5 cm. in diameter. In upper half some indistinct symbols. 
In lower half defaced legend in two lines \Sri~Mahdparin%rvdna~{^ vihdra drya-bhiksU’^ 
sanghah. ] Date c A.D. 700 (?). One specimen, mostly obliterated, found in L 7 ; another 
fragment found elsewhere. 

8. Clay seal, die surface circular 2*3 cm. in diameter. In upper half the wheel of the law 
between two deer couchant. In lower half legend in three lines Sri-Bandhana~Mahdvihd-{ 2 ) re 
(ra) drya-’bhihsu~sam~{ 2 ) ghasya. “ Of the community of reverend friars in the great convent 
of the sacred Coronation. Date c. A.D. 600. One specimen found in the south-west corner 
of the southern passage of monastery D. 

9. Clay seal, die surface oblong a'6by 3 cm. In upper half the wheel of the law between 
two deer couchant. In lower half legend in three lines •^ri-Makdparinirvvdna-{2) mahdvikd- 
riydrya~( 2 ,) bhiksusanghasya. “Of the community of reverend friars attached to the great 
convent of the blessed Great Decease.’* Date c. A.D. 750. Two complete specimens and sixteen 
fragments found in the mound east of monastery D. One fragment was found at the foot of 
the connecting wall, 30' from the north-east comer of D, at a depth of 4' below the surface of 
~the mound. All have traces of strings at the back, onb bears marks of crossed flat bands. 

10. Fragment of oblong seal, height o‘5 cm. Legend Date c. A.D. 700. Found 

in courtyard M on floor. 

1 1. Fragment of rectangular seal in black clay, height 1*5 cm. Legend,., hura» Datec, A.D. 
700. Found in mound east of D. 

12. Clay seal, die surface circular 2 cm. in diameter. In upper half the wheel of the law 
between two deer couchant. In lower half legend in three lines : •^ri~Mahdpartnirvvdna~{ 2 ) 
~vihdriydrya~{ 2 ) bhiksu^{^) sadghasya. “ Of the community of reverend friars belonging to the 
convent of the blessed Great Decease.” Date c. A.D. 900. Three specimens, two with one 
-complete and two (respectively three) fragmentary seal impressions, and eighteen fragments 
■found in courtyard of D and in mound east of D. Some have string marks on the back, but most 
have smooth, clear-cut, deep marks as if left by some metal object. 

13. Circular seal in black clay, diameter 2 cm. Legend {Bd"] sukasya. Under legend a 
radiating circle. Date c. A.D. goo. Two specimens, one defaced, and one fragment combined 
-with the Apramada seal (No. 15). 

14. Circular seal, diameter 2 cm. Legend \Bathdnairiprabhd\, Above legend : conch- 
shell. Beneath legend : conventional lotus (?), Date c A.D. goo. One complete specimen, 
'Somewhat defaced, and five fragments. 

15. Oblong seal, 1*7 by 1 cm. Legend Apram{ddcr\, Datec, A.D. goo. One complete 
'Specimen found inside ancient well of monastery D at a depth of 6'. It occurs also combined 
-with other legends. 

16. Oblong seal, i*6 by 0*6 cm. Legend Abhtdhd'-siddhi, Date c. A.D. goo. Thirteen 
-specimens found in courtyard D, in every case combined with legend Kusalak fNo, 17), 

17. Oblong seal, i’5 by 0*5. Legend Kusala^. Date c. A. D. 900, Seven specimens 
(besides those mentioned under No. 16) ; in four specimens a double, in one a triple, and in one a 

'quadruple legend. Found near ancient well in courtyard D. 

sS. Circular seal in black clay, diameter 1*4 cm. Legend [Sa]fvamaii, Above legend: 
foliated ornament. Date c, A.D. 950* One specimen, 

19. Rectangular seal in black clay, 1*5 by 0*7 cm. Legend Tdrdbala. Date c. A.D. 950. 
One lump with four seal impressions, of which three incomplete, found in mound east of D. 

20. Circular seal in red clay, diameter i'5 cm. Legend Tdrdbala, Above and beneath 
legend in distinct ornament. Date c. A.D. 950- One specimen. 

21. Oblong seal in black clay, i’7 by 1*2 cm. Legend Tdrdsravah, Date c. A.D. 1000. 
One specimen with double legend and one fragment. 
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22, Oblong seal in black clay, 2 by o*6 cm. Legend Yahahasya, Date c. A.D. 1000. 
■One specimen with a double legend. 

23, Oblong seal in brown clay, 2 by I'g cm. Legend Nannihasya, Above legend conch- 
-shell. Date c. A.D, 1000. One specimen. 

24, Incomplete oblong seal, height o 6 cm. Legend Prahhaka (?) One specimen found in 
mound east of D. 

25* Circular tablet, diameter 1*8 cm. Buddhist creed in five lines, Datec. A.D. 700. 
Six specimens among later siupas beneath Mr- Carlleyle^s Bungalow and three among southern 
group of stupas, 

26. Circular tablet, diameter 2 2 cm. Buddhist creed in 4 lines. Two specimens among 
southern groud of stupas and one (burned) in centre of courtyard D, 5' to 6' below surface of 
mound. 

27. Circular tablet, diameter i g cm. Buddhist creed in 5 lines. At foot of northern wall, 

from north-east corner of D j 4' below surface. 

28. Oblong tablet of black baked clay. Die surface 5 by 4 cm. Raised border. Buddha 
-seated on conventional lotus under Bodhi tree in the earth-touching attitude. Buddhist creed 
^ong border. Date c. A.D. goo. One specimen found in d6bris mound east of D. 

2g. Oblong clay tablet, die surface 5 by 4 cm. Raised border, partly broken. Bodhisattva 
Maitreya seated on lotus, right arm resting on right knee. Left hand holds catnpd flower. Oval 
"halo. Miniature stitpa to proper right of head Buddhist creed to right and left, indistinct, partly 
obliterated. Date c. A.D goo (?) One specimen found at foot of northern wall (south-side) 44^ 
-from north-east corner of D. 

30. Circular seal, diameter 2 cm. Skeleton seated in meditation under tree (?), One 
-specimen. 

31. Circular seal, diameter f8 cm. Skeleton seated in meditation, holding staff over right 
shoulder. Two specimens, one found in courtyard D on floor near ancient well. 

32. Circular seal, diameter i-6 cm. Skeleton seated in meditation, skull to proper right. 
One specimen found in courtyard D near wall, 

33. Circular seal, diameter 2*5 cm. Three square bosses in bold relief. Numerous specimens. 


J. Ph. Vogel* 



RAJAGRHA AND ITS REMAINS. 


♦ 

T he campaign of exploration which opened during the past year at Rajagrha, calls- 
for no special introduction ; for the site of this famous old city — the oldest of 
w'hich we possess any remains in India — has long been identified with certainty, and not 
a little has been written about its history and its monuments.^ As must necessarily be 
the case in dealing with such an extensive site, the work accomplished in the first 
season has been for the most part of a preliminary nature only, with a view to- 
clear the ground for more extended operations in the future ; and not the least 
important part of it has been the preparation of an accurate map of the site, which 
enables us to correct a number of mistakes made in earlier publications, and to- 
approach with greater confidence the discussion of the topographical problems that 
have perplexed previous explorers. In the work of excavation I had the valuable- 
co-operation of Dr. Theo. Bloch, Archaeological Superintendent in Eastern India ; 

I am indebted, also, to my personal assistant. Pandit Day a Ram, for much help- 
rendered by him in the matter of supervision. Dr. Bloch stayed on at Rajgir after- 
my departure and carried out the digging at the Maniyar Math in the Old City.- 
He also, with Pandit Daya Ram, has made himself responsible for verifying anct 
correcting the plans made by the native draftsmen, which were not completed untiL 
after I had left the site, as well as for writing up the accounts of the digging: 
operations. To avoid confusion, these accounts are printed in a different type in the- 
following pages. 

The map published on Plate XXIX is the work of Mr. J. Wilson, late of the- 
Survey of India, to whom my especial thanks are due for the care exercised in its- 
preparation. The survey made by him extended from the village of Rajgir* on. 
the north to Phalgu on the south, and from Vaibhara-giri on the west to Giriak on 
the east, embracing an area of between 30 and 40 miles. In order to render it the 

^ The following list of references includes, it is believed, everything of interest that has been written by 
modem explorers about Rajagrha. (i) Tieff enthaler, Descrtptton de V Hindousia,ti, Tom. i, p. 437 * (^765)- (2) 
Buchanan, m Martin’s Eastern /ndi0, Vol I, pp. 78-81 & 252-7. (3) Kittoe, y. A. S. B., Vol. XVI, pp. 9S7"96i.- 
(4) Gen. Cunningham, A. S. 7 ?., Vol. I, 1871, pp- 20-27, and Ancient Geography of IndiOt pp. 461-8 (1S71), 
(5) Broadley, I A,, 1872, pp 18-21, 69-74, & 106-110. (.6) Gen. Cunningham, il. iS. i?., Vol. HI (1873), pp., 
1 39 — 150. (7) Beglar, S. R.j Will (1878), pp. 85-101. (8) Sylvain L6vi, Compies-Eendus de V Acadimie des 
Inscripttons et Belles LettreSf 1899, p. 73. (g) M. A. Stein, I. A., Vol. XXX (iQ**^)* PP* 55 sqq* 

® The spelling Rajgir ^ which is adopted in this article, is in accord with the modern pronunciation. Both 
Gen. Curningham and Dr. M. A. Stein write RajgiraSXiA Mr. Broadley Rajgfi. The lengthening of the » is due to 
the shifting of the accent as in Mungir (Monghyr) from Sanskrit Mudga^girt. In this connection. Dr. notes 

that “ the ancient name RajagTha, the * Kings* house % finds its parallel in such local names as Rajbdria which 
occur in various parts of north-eastern India .1 As Rajhaft in modem days, so Rdjagyha more than two thousand, 
years ago meant simply * the head-quarters of the local Zamindar. ’ ** 
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Allowing for ascents and descents he reckons this to be approximately 8 miles, and? 
then goes on to alter Hiuen Thsang*s measurement of 150 li to 50 li, so as to tally 
with his own ! ^ As a fact, if we allow 6 li to the mile, and follow the line of the existing" 
fortifications up and down hill from Vaibhara-giri over Sona-giri, thence to Udaya-giri- 
and along the southern range of hills to Giriak, and so back at intervals over Saila-giri,, 
Chhatha-giri, Ratna-giri and Vipula-giri,® we find that the distance covered' 
by the walls agrees remarkably well with the 150 li of Hiuen Thsang,® while, on 
the other hand, the existence of walls, unnoticed by General Cunningham, along the whole 
range of hills east of Udaya-giri, presents an insurmountable difBculty in the way of 
accepting his emendation of Hiuen Thsang*s measurement. As regards Hiuen Thsang’s 
statement that high mountains surroimd (the city) on each side and form as it were- 
its exterior walls,” Tmust confess my inability to follow the General’s argument that 
this description would not apply, if the outer walls ran along the summits of the bills 
bounding the eastern valley. The meaning of Hiuen Thsang’s words seems to me per- 
fectly plain. The hills themselves constituted the walls of the outer town, and the- 
natural defences which they afforded were further strengthened with artificial fortifi- 
cations. Even without the help of the statements made by the Chinese pilgrims, the 
fortifications which still survive would suffice to determine the extent of the outer town, 
and when we find that the length of the circuit walls, as well as their position along ther 
line of hills girdling the valley, agrees with what the Chinese pilgrims tell us of them, 
there is surely no room for doubt on the subject. It is, indeed, seeking difficulties to^ 
distort both the monumental and literary evidence before us, as General Cunningham 
has done.* 

A word has yet to be said about the construction of these prehistoric walls of Old- 
Rajagrha, the earliest remains that we know of in India. The faces of the walls are built 
of massive undressed stones between three and five feet in length, carefully fitted and 
bonded together, while the core between them is composed of smaller blocks less 
carefully cut and laid with chips or fragments of stone, packing the interstices between 
them. No mortar or cement is visible anywhere in the stone work. 

The fortifications are standing to their greatest height on the east and west of the' 
Banganga Pass, where their elevation is between eleven and twelve feet. On the rest of 
Sona-giri, and on Vaibhara-giri, Vipula-giri and Ratna-giri, the walls are much ruined and 
seldom rise higher than seven or eight feet. From the fact that, wherever the height of 
between eleven and twelve feet is reached, the walls are invariably finished off with a course- 

1 A, 5. i?., I, pp. 22 sqq. 

‘ The break in the line o£ fortifications to the east of Chhatha-giri is a considerable one, and it is possible- 
that the fortifications were never completed over these high mountains, but that is a fact which we could 
scarcely expect Hiuen Thsang to notice, especially as the walls had long been in ruins even in his day. 

* By nn unfortunate mistake of the draftsman, part of the outer line of fortifications on the eastern slope of 
Vaibhdra-giri has been shown on the accompanying map as a road. The wall commences on this hill from 
a large bastion, which will be noticed later, Situated a little above the Pippala Stone house, and then runs down in 
a southerly direction up to the edge of the first ravine, whence it ascends in a north-westerly direction towards the 
crest of the hill. About a furlong below the easternmost of the modem Jaina shrines, the wall loses itself in 
what appears to be a stone causeway (28' 8* thick), but which in reality is no doubt a remnant of fortiiications- 
which once rose high above the ground ; then, beyond the group of shrines, the causeway again gives place to a 
narrower wall. 

^ It insy be noticed that there is another line of fortifications, unobserved by General Cunninghan,cros5ing- 
the valley to the east of the Nakve embankment; so it is obvious that in any case the NSkve embankment, 
could not have formed the eastern limits of ihe outer town. 
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more serviceable, the base lines were taken from the old stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, and no pains were spared to secure accuracy in contouring 
"the hills and mapping out the old lines of prehistoric fortifications and other remains. 
A glance at the map will suffice to show the advance that it makes on the two maps 
published by General Cunningham in the first and third volumes of his Reports.^ 
Various special errors that have been corrected in plotting out the natural and 
artificial features of this hill tract will be noticed in the course of the following pages. 

It is to be regretted that there was no time during the past season for surveying 
more of the western valley towards Yasti-vana, or for investigating the remains at 
Giriak. These, however, are matters which can well be deferred until a later date. In 
the meantime the main topographical problems to be discussed relate to the 
following : — 

I. The walls of the old city of Ku§agarapura. 


2. The Grdhrakuta Hill. 

3. The Karatida-vetjluvana, Pippala stone house and other remains near the 
-northern gate of the Old City. 

4. The Sattapaniji Hall. 

The first of these problems — that of the old city walls — ^need not delay us long. 
Hiuen Thsang says of KuSagarapura : High mountains surround it on each 

-side, and form as it were its external walls. » « « The town is extended from east to 
"west and narrow from north to south. It is about 150 li ii' circuit. The remaining 
foundations of the wall of the inner city are about 30 li in circuit. Hien tells us 

"that the city was from east to west about five or six le, and north to south seven 
or eight.” ® Now, of what is meant by the “ inner city ” there can be no doubt ; it is 
represented by the innermost line of walls, shown plainly on the map. The plan of 
these walls is distorted in General Cunningham’s maps, and he slightly overestimates 
their length, giving it as 4% miles, whereas it is in reality about f of a mile less. 
Thither estimate, however, is near enough to the estimated length given by the Chinese 
pilgrims. As regards the outer line of fortifications, General Cunningham is seriously 
at fault. Apart from other inaccuracies in plotting the line of these fortifications, he 
omits altogether the outer wall which stretches from Vaibhara-giri to Sona-giri, a 
second one which lies between Ratna-giri and Chhatha-giri, and a third between the 
latter peak and the Nakve^ embankment ; nor does he indicate in any way the long line 
of ramparts which starts at Udaya-giri and extends, in a practically unbroken line, to 
the eastern limit of the southern range of mountains. But this is not all. With his 
faulty map before him, the General proceeds to trace out the supposed line of outer 


■walls as follows 

From Vaibliarsi to Vipula 
Vipula to Ratua . 
” Ratna to Udaya . 

„ Udaya to Sona 

Sona to Vaibhara 


12,000 ft. 
4j5oo „ 

8,500 „ 

7.000 „ 

9.000 „ 


Total . 41,000 ft. 


A A S. R., Vol. 1, PI. XIV, and Vol. Ill, PL XLI. 

2 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, p. 150* 

^ \ Travels of Fd-‘I1ien, ^ 2 . . , .r 


* I e&’S'e. Trisvels of Fd-Hien, p. 82. • .1 • 

r.unninffham s publications, and also in the map accompanying this 

.rdcia; Sraf^uod oU. name had been ascertained. 
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constructed as shelters for the guards, and in after times, when no longer required for 
defensive purposes, would afford convenient cells for ascetics to meditate in. Four 
other watch-towers of a similar kind may be seen on the Vipula hill, and another on 
the easternmost peak of Ratnagiri.^ 

Grdhrakuta Hill. 

Of the position of Mt. Grdhrakuta, F 4 Hien says : — “Entering the valley, and 
keeping along the mountains on the south-east, after ascending fifteen le,® (the travel- 
lers) came to Mt. Gridhrakuta. On this hiU the peak is beautifully green, and rises 
grandly up ; it is the highest of all the 6ve hills.**® Hiuen Thsang takes his direction and 
distance from a different point. “To the north-east, ’* he says, “ of the palace city going 

14 or 15 li, we come to the mountain Gridhrakuta. Touching the southern slope of the 
northern mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height on which vultures make 
their abode. * ^ Had our information even been limited to these statements alone, there 
ought never to have been any difficulty in identifying the hill indicated, and it is 
hard to see how, with all the other information available, Gen. Cunningham and his 
assistant, Mr. Beglar, could ever have mistaken it. The former, it is true, took the 
direction correctly, but he identified Grdhrakuta with the peak known as Saila-giri, 
which fulfils none of the prescribed conditions ; while Mr. Beglar sought to locate it 
somewhere at the S.-W. end of the Vaibhara Hill,® though he afterwards changed his 
opinion ® and adopted the true identification which was first made by Mr, Broadley^. 
As a fact, there is only one peak in the direction indicated or, for the matter of that, any- 
where else in the range of hills round Old Rajagrha, which answers at all to the des- 
cription of the Chinese pilgrims. That hill is Chhatha-giri, which rises up in a solitary 
conical peak (Plate XXXII) betw’een Ratna-giri and ^aila-giri, I felt convinced of the 
correctness of this identification when I first set eyes on Chhatha-giri from the valley 
near the Nakve embankment, although I was not at the time aware that it had already 
been established by Mr. Broadley, and had nothing to go upon but the general appear- 
ance of the hill as seen more than a mile away. When subsequently I ascended the hill, 
every step brought some new feature to view, which served to establish its identity with 
Mt. Grdhrakuta A few of these features have been noticed in Mr. Broadley’s article 
and a few by Mr. Beglar, but their writings on the subject seem to have escaped 

1 For measurements and various other details of the walls and bastions described above, 1 am indebted to 
-the notes of my assistant. Pandit Daya Ram. 

ooH* Gen. Cunningham says {Geography of India, p. 466) “According to F 4 Hien it (the Vulture’s Peak) was 

15 11 or 2\ miles to the S.-E. of the new town. '* 1 do not know on what translation of Fa Hien Gen. Cunningham 
relied, but neither Legge, who is quoted in the text above, nor Beal support his statement. The distance of 15 li 
given by Fk Hien. would seem to be the distance from the entrance to the valley, since it is obvious that it could 
not refer to the ascent only of the hill. 

3 Legge, op. cii. p. 82 sqq. Gen. Cunningham {A. S. x, 21.) takes the five hills to be Vaibhara-giri» 
Vipula-giri, Ratna-giri, Udaya-giri, and Sona-giri, but it is certain that Grdhrakuta (Chhatha-giri) was induded 
Among them, and the General must, therefore, be wrong. Perhaps Ratna-giri was reckoned as a part of Vipula- 
^iri(the Northern Mountain), and the range from ChhalhS-giri to Ginak as the fifth. 

* Beat, op cii. 11 , p. 152. 

* A, S. J?., Vlll, pp. go ff. It is hardly worth discussing Mr. Beglar’s view in detail. He seems to have 
imagined that Fft Hien skirted along the S.-E. face of Vaibara-giri, though how he could possibly reconcile this 
View with Hiuen Thsang’s statement is an enigma. 

* Cf. the note following the preface of A. S. E , Vol. VIII (1872-73), Mr. Beglar makes the mistake of 
^ailing the peak “ Saila-giri ” instead of Chhatha-giri ** 

' Cy. A. M. Broadley, Geography of Magadha, 1 . A., Vol. I, 1872, pp. io8-g. Mr. Broadley calls Chhathd>girr 
■‘*Deva-ghai ”, but the latter term u ould seem to be applicable only to the saddle of the hill towards Ratna-giri. 
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of small stones, and that there are no fallen blocks of stone lying near, we may assume 
that this was the original height of the massive masonry described above. Above 
this substructure, there was no doubt a superstructure composed either of smaller stone 
work or of bricks baked or unbaked, or possibly of wood and stone or brick combined.. 

The thickness of the fortifications varies somewhat on the different hills. The 
usual thickness is 1 7' 6", but the wall flanking the east side of the Banganga Pass is only 
14 at its beginning, increasing to 16' 6" higher up, while the stretch on the east slope 
of the Vaibhara hill is some two feet above the average in width, 

A noticeable feature of the fortifications are bastions attached to the outside of 
the walls, wherever especial strength was required. Sixteen such structures have been 
observed, of which seven occur at the Banganga Pass : namely, four on the west and 
three on the east side. They are solid rectangular buildings, constructed after the- 
same fashion as the wall and built on to it at irregular intervals. In plan, they 
measure from 47" to 60' long by 34' to 40' broad, the long side always coinciding with 
the face of the wall on to which they abut. They rise to the same height as the wall, 
and, like it, were, no doubt, provided with superstructures which have now dis- 
appeared. The distances between the bastions on the west of the Banganga defile are 
80', 168', and 185' respectively ; those on the east being 140' and 146'. 

Of the remaining seven bastions which still exist, four belong to the outer north- 
ern gate of the Old City, and are marked on the sketch plan in fig. i. The one 
just above the northern gate on Vipula-giri is much dilapidated, while the other one on 
the same hill, further to the north, is even more ruined. Of the two on Vaibhara-giri, 
the one immediately above the stone house is well preserved, but of the other, which 
is situated opposite the northern entrance and straight above the Godavari stream, 
only a few traces remain. The other three bastions are on the Vaibhara-giri j the first 
about 1 50 paces west of the last of the four shrines on the summit, the second about 
300 paces further on, and the last one nearly opposite the site of the Sattapan^i Hall. 

Another interesting feature about the outer fortifications of the Old City are stairs 
or rather ramps, built in the thickness of the wall along its inner face, in order to give 
access to the top. Only nine such ramps have so far been observed, and they are all 
in the stretch of wall running along the northern side of Sona-giri up to a point a little 
beyond the Jaina shrine, which is built on its summit. These ramps measure 
approximately 5' 6" wide, and 15' long. They occur at quite irregular intervals, the 
distances between the nine noticed being 74', 192', 140', 86', 30', 240', 35' and 480', 
respectively, starting from the northern end. 

The defences described above were further supplemented, possibly at a later date, 
by separate watch towers erected at various prominent points on the hills. Twa 
conspicuous examples of these exist on the Vaibhara hill, vis., one just abovejjthe 
hot springs, and the other nearly midway between it and the group of shrines on the 
summit. The former of these has been rightly identified with the Pippcda sfone house ^ 
described by the Chinese pilgrims. It stands some 26' high, and measures at the 
top 81' 6'' from north to south and 78' from east to west. The walls, like those of the 
rectangular bastions, have a slight batter. Near the base are small chambers measur- 
ing approximately 6'6*'X3'6^ each, and entered through narrow openings about 3' 
high. There are two of these chambers on the east side, five on the north, 
one on the west, and one on the south. Apparently, they were originally 

N 
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To continue, however, Hiuen Thsang’s description. 'Mn the middle of the 
road,” he states, '‘there are two small stUpaSy one cafled Hia-Shing (Dismounting 
from the chariot), because the king when he. got there, went forward on foot. The 
other is called T'ui-fan (Sending back the crowd), because the king, separating the 
common folk, would not allow them to proceed with him. * ♦ * * There is a 

brick Dihdra on the borders of a steep precipice at the western end of the mountain. 
It is high and wide and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 

The two sidpasy which fliuen Thsang found planted right in the middle of the 
causeway, are still there, and one has to turn aside to pass them. The first (Hia- 
Shing) is 8o yards from the base ; it is composed of rough stone foundations 
with brick above, but aU the superstructure has fallen to ruin. The second stupa 
is further up the ascent, where the causeway bends round to the north. Its struc- 
ture is similar to the first one. Both these stupas were examined, but only the 
following small objects were found : — 

Sixteen fragments of broken statues of the type common all over Bihar, dating from the 
tenth to twelfth centuries A. D.; vtjs. 
heads of Buddhist images ; 

fragments of halos of same, one with gandkarva, another with caiiya ; 
fragment of breast and right arm, holding staff ; 
fragment of left hand, holding an alms-bowl : 

fragment of border of statue with inscription : — hetum Taihdga — ; 
fragment of kalasa (from miniature stiipa ) ; 
two iron nails. 

Just beyond this T’ui-fan stupa^ the causeway crosses the rocky stream referred 
to, and above this point it can only be traced here and there, on the north side of 
the long rocky ridge. The whole length of the causeway from the Nakve embank- 
ment to the peak of Grdhrakuta is hardly more than a mile and a half, so that, if the 
Nakve embankment represents the limit of the " Palace City ” towards the east, and 
if Hiuen Thsang took his distance of 15 li from here, it follows that his measure- 
ment is exaggerated. It is by no means certain, however, that he did calculate the 
distance from this point ; and in any case, working his way through jungle and climb- 
ing the steep sides of Grdhrakuta, he might well be pardoned for his exaggeration. 
I myself, when I first climbed the peak, thought the distance very much longer 
than it proved to be when the ground was afterwards surveyed. 

The Dihdra on the borders of the precipice at the western end of the mountain ” 
bas, unfortunately, fallen to ruin, but there can be no question about the identity of 
the structure referred to by Hiuen Thsang. The bricks, which lie about, are ex- 
ceptionally well cut, and some of them are elegantly carved, thus bearing out Hiuen 
Thsang^s statement. Below the precipice, to the south of the vihdray is a fair sized 
stupa y no doubt the one mentioned by Hiuen Thsang. This stupa was also excavated, 
but yielded nothing. 

East of the vihdray the hill top is broken up by gigantic masses of rugged rocks, 
and almost every yard of the ground between them is occupied by the remains of 
some brick or stone structure, while there are many more ruins below the ridge both 
on its north and south sides. Among all these it is not easy to identify with certainty 


^ Beal, loc. cit. 11 , p. 153. 
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attention/ and it is well worth while to go carefully over the same ground again, parti- 
cularly as the true identification of this famous spot is a matter of some importance. 

'1 he other main features which Hiuen Thsang noticed about Grdhrakuta were 
that its summit was long from east to west and narrow from north to south ; that 
there was a precipice at the western end ; and that north-west of a vthara^ located to 
the east of this precipice, was a rocky stream. These features, as any one who climbs 
the peak may see at a glance, are conspicuously absent from Saila-giri, but one and all 
are to be found on Chhatha-giri. The ‘‘ Northern hill ” alluded to by Hiuen Thsang 
is Vipula-giri, from the southern slopes of which from Ratna-giri) springs the peak 
of Chhatha-giri. On the south-west side of this peak stretches out a narrow rocky 
spur {Plate XXXI I, 2), which bends a little lower down in a more westerly direc- 
tion, and then ends in precipitous crags, precisely as Hiuen Thsang tells us, while be- 
tween this spur and the slopes of Ratna-giri is the rocky stream where Buddha is said 
to have dried his garment. All these natural features, it will be observed, tally exactly 
with Hiuen Thsang’s description ; but they are not the only proofs of the identity of 
Chhatha-giri and Grdhrakuta. If others are wanted, they are to be found in the stone 
causeway and other structural edifices, which Hiuen Thsang saw on Grdhrakuta and 
which exist to this day on Chhatha-giri. Hiuen Thsang tells us that w'hen Bimbisara 
was about to visit Buddha on Mt. Grdhrakuta, he raised a number of men to 
accompany him ; that “ they levelled the valleys and spanned the precipices, and with 
the stones made a staircase about 10 paces wide and 5 or 6 li long.”* This “ road of 
Bimbisara”, which Hiuen Thsang traversed, siill exists, and still affords the most con- 
venient footway through the jungle and up the hill side in approaching GrdhrakCita ; 
but there can be little doubt that in prehistoric times it formed a line of fortification,, 
and was built for that purpose. It stretches right across the valley from the summit 
of Udaya-giri to the summit of Chhatha-giri, and links together the lines of fortifica- 
tion along the southern and northern hills. It bends a little, however, just outside the 
eastern angle of the Nakve embankment, and its continuation towards the south from 
this point may easily escape notice, until one sees it from the hills above. Sir A. 
Cunningham, indeed, does not seem to have observed it at all : at any rate, no part of 
it is shown in his map ; though how the whole of it could have escaped his notice, if 
he ever visited this part of the valley, is difficult to understand. 

At the foot of Chhatha-giri the stone causeway crosses a ravine and ascends in 
a north-easterly direction as far as the precipice mentioned above. All up the hill 
side, it is built of rough undressed stones, like all the prehistoric walls of Rajagrha. 
and its width is from 20 to 24 feet, which agrees well enough with the 10 paces of 
Hiuen Thsang. On its outer side— that is, towards the valley — there seems to have 
been a wall some 3 or 4 feet thick. Only its foundations, however, remain and, being 
level with the causeway, it looks at first sight as if they had been laid there to widen 
it. Whether this wall was contemporary or not with the causeway, cannot be 
determined. 


1 C/., for instance, Thomas Watters. On Yuan Chwang (1905), Vol. II, p. 152. Mr. Walters was not apparently 
aware of Mr. Broadle/s article, and speaks only of Gen. Cunningham's identification of the Saila-giri peak as 


" possibly correct.” 

* It is noticeable that Fa Hien sajs nothing of this road of Bimbisara; perhaps the story 


had not taken 


^ape in h s time. 
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this position is obviously incorrect. ^ The gate of the inner or “ Palace City” is hy 
no means so far south as Gen. Cunningham places it. The gateway itself has 
perished, but its position is indicated by the line of the wall encircling the 
“ Palace City, " and is more precisely marked by a floor of g" thick concrete, whick 
is situated i6o feet to the south-east of the confluence of the two small streams. 
Outside this inner gate, again, and 250 feet further north — right in the defile, that 
is to say, between Vaibhara-giri and Vipula-giri— was another gate in the forti- 
cations of the outer city. It is some 16' broad, and is flanked by walls (?) 52^ 
thick, built of massive undressed stones. That on the west side is 59 feet long, and 
has a projection, on its northern face, measuring 6 " broad and 39' long. Tho 



Fig I. 

wall on the east has almost disappeared, but its west face is marked by a line of large 
undressed blocks, while the foundations of its northern and southern faces can 
be traced here and there. It is this outer gate, most certainly, to which the 
Chinese pilgrims refer, in speaking of the north gate of the city, and accordingly 
we must alter also the position assigned by Gen. Cunningham to the Karauda- 
vetmvana, the Karanda-hrada, and the tmabana. 

The entrance to the Karanda-vennvana is said to have been about i li or 30Q 

' The reason why Gen. Cunningham as«gned this position to the north gate is not perhaps far to seek. 
Hainng made up his mind that the Son Bhandar cave wps lo be identified with the Sattapanni Hali, 
he had to make his theory fit in with Hiuen Thsang*s statement fts to the relative position of the Karanda- 
veniivana with regard to the Sattapanni Hall, and he fised the former inside, instead of outside, the deBle between 
tne mountains! and accordingly had to set back his north gate of the city three hundred paces farther south. 
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the other structures and natural landmarks noticed by the Chinese pilgrims, though 
there is little doubt that some more will be identified, when anyone has time to spare 
■for the purpose. In particular, it would be worth while trying to find the stone on 
which Buddha walked up and down for exercise, the great rock said to have been flung 
at him by Devadatta, the hole in the rock through which Buddha stretched his hand 
to pat Ananda*s head, and the rock in the stream, north-west of the ridge, on which 
Buddha dried his garment and which was seen by both Hiuen Thsang and It-Sing. ^ 
One fact, which my investigations on Mt. Grdhrakuta have made abundantly 
clear, is that when we read of stone houses ” in Hiuen Thsang, structural edifices of 
rough unhewn stones must be meant, and not natural caves. There are no caves to 
which the pilgrim could have alluded by the side or to the south of the mhara at the 
western end of the cliff, but there are numerous ruins of rough stone houses, and 
there can be no doubt that these are what he refers to. This is a matter of which we 
-shall have something more to say in connection with the Sattapa^ni Hall. 


Karanda-venuvana, Pippala Stone House, etc. 

Coming to the north gate of the Old City, we may now follow the Chinese 
‘pilgrims in their descriptions of the Bamboo garden, ” presented to Buddha by 
King Bimbisara, of the Pippala stone house, where Buddha sat in meditation, and 
of the other landmarks near by. The passage in F^-Hien, which deals with this 
part of Old Rajagrha, reads as follows ; — “ Out from the old city, after walking 
-over 300 paces, on the west of the road, ( the travellers ) found the Karapda Bamboo 
"Garden, where the old vih^ra is still in existence. » * » » « North of the vihAra, 

two or three le, there was the §ma§anam, which name means in Chinese ‘ the 
field of graves into which the dead are thrown. * As they kept along the mountain 
on the south, and went west for 300 paces, they found a dwelling among the rocks, 
named the Pippala cave, in which Buddha regularly sat in meditation after taking 

-his (midday) meal.” * 

From Hiuen Thsang we get still more detailed information. He agrees with FA 
Hien in stating that the Bamboo Garden vi as “ about one li from the north gate of 
the mountain city,” but he tells us that the Pippala stone house was to the west of 
the hot springs, that behind its walls was a deep cavern, said to be the palace abode 
of an Asura, and that about 200 paces to the north of the Venuvana Vihara was 
the Karanda tank. Now, of these landmarks noted by the Chinese pilgrims there 
is fortunately, no question about the position of the hot springs, or of the Pippala 
-stone house Lnd cave of the Asura behind it, which are situated on the rocky slope 
to the west of the springs. The latter were identified by Gen. Cunningham in 
1872 and are described in his report fcr that year.’ Illustrations showing the 
Pippala stone house and the modern Temple with the hot springs inside it will be found 
-in Plate XXXil, figs. 3 and 4 . and Plate XXXIII, fig. 2. A fourth landmark, about 
the position of which there can practically be no doubt, is the north gate of the city. 
Gen Cunningham calls this the Hastinapur Gate in his plan of the old city^ , and locates 
:4t nearly a quarter of a mile south of the confluence of the two small streams. But 


I It-Sirfig, edited by Takukusu, p. XXXI I. 

» Cf Legge, op, cit , pp. 84-85. 

®/4. 5. Vol. Ill, pp- i4i’3 & Plalei XLI & XLII. 
*A,S.R., Vol. Ill, PI. XLI. 
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to obtain the northern boundary of the Bamboo Garden, we shall find that thfr 
latter must have been some 250 yards long from north to south. 

The cemetery, alluded to by Fll-Hien, must then be located not far from the south' 
west comer of New Rajagrha, in the waste gro.und to the west of the modern D 4 k 
Bungalow. This is where the Buming-ghat of. modem Rajgir still exists, and where* 
therefore, in view of eastern conservatism, we should, in any case, be inclined to look for 
the old kma^ana. In connection with this cemetery, it may be noticed, by the way, 
that FA Hien speaks of it parenthetically. He does not say that he went from the 
Bamboo Garden to the Pippala stone house by way of the §ma^ana. He entered the 
Bamboo Garden on the south, visited the ruins of the old mhdra^ and then went west* 
ward among the rocks up to the Pippala stone house. That he should have visited 
the cemetery, half a mile away, between these two places, is obviously unlikely. 

As to the stupa of Ajata^atru, described by Hiuen Thsang as l3ring to the east of 
the Karaoda-veimvana, if it did in reality lie in that direction, it is possible that its 
position is marked by a plinth, built in the fashion of the Pippala stone house, which 
stands near the foot of the Vipula hill behind the Suraj Kund and some 270 yards to 
the east of the garden. The plinth in question stands about twelve feet high ; its 
western side is intact and measures 45'' long ; the other sides are ruined and buried 
under ddbris^. FA Hien, it should be noticed, locates the stupa of AjataSatru to the 
west of new Rajagrha, and it is obvious that some confusion existed as to its precise 
position. It is not certain whether Hiuen Thsang intends us to understand that the 
Emperor A§oka rebuilt the stupa of Ajataiatm, but it seems likely that such was the 
case, and this fact may well have given rise to the confusion, since Hiuen Thsang 
also appears to ascribe to A§oka the stupa to the west of new Rajagrha, which FA 
Hien ascribes to Ajata^atru. This stupa of A§oka was located by Gen. Cunningham 
at a large mound marked H on Plate XXXV,® the conformation of the eastern part 
of which reminded him forcibly of the Jagat Singh stupa ' 2X Samath. 

The mound at this end is some 31' high above the level of the surrounding country. A 
trench was cut through the greater part of it, and at a depth of some 12 feet we came upon a 
number of layers of brick of the typical Mauryan type. The discovery, however,' of the fragments 
of a mediaeval Jaina statue under the brickwork made it plain that the old bricks must have been 
used up in the construction of a later building, though it is highly probable that the earlier build* 
ing occupied approximately the same site. What the nature of this later building was, our trial 
trenches were too limited to determine. To the north and south of the depression, where the 
Mauryan bricks were brought to light, were concrete terraces, the uppermost of which was some 
3 feet below the top of the mound, the next being about i foot below it, and a third some seven 
feet below the latter. Only a small section of these terraces was laid bare, but it looked as if 
their plan would be that of concentric circles, with the brickwork above referred to (possibly a 
pavement) in the centre. Towards the west, the mound slopes away slightly and then rises again, 
the western eminence being about 20 feet above the surrounding level, and the saddle between, 
about 5 feet lower. This part of the mound and the trench carried through it are shown in Plate 
XXXVIII, H. In the saddle were found, near the surface, the remains of three mediaeval 'stupasy 
and three shallow tanks, with slightly sloping walls of brick covered with plaster. The western 
part of the mound was opened to a depth of 10 feet only. In it were the remains of some brick 
walls, and in the earth round about and above them were found a number of clay siHpas^ about 2'' 
high and in diameter at their bases.* 

* This suggested identification is due to Pandit Daya Ram. _ 

* In Greneral Cunningham's map the mound is shown nearer the south-western corner of the INew Lrity. 

* Note by Pandit Daya Ram. 
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paces to the north of the gate, on the west of the road. Measuring this distance 
"through the defile (CA Plate XXXII 1) we come to the open ground on the left of the 
road, where gardens still exist, well watered by the stream and the perennial springs 
"from above. Here was the entrance to the Bamboo Garden, which would, no 
<loubt, occupy a considerable area of ground. The approximate extent of the garden 
is indicated on the sketch map in fig, i . Towards its northern limit is a large 
mound of debris, marking the site of a number of ruined structures, and it is not 
improbable that the vihara seen by Hien and Huien Thsang lies buried beneath 
it. The mound has a circuit of 770', and rises to a height of some 27' above the 
level of the channel to the west of it. Its top is occupied by the grave of a Moslem 
saint and some other tombs to the south of it, the presence of which precluded any 
attempt to excavate the site at all thoroughly. A few trial trenches, however, were 
■dug by Dr. Bloch around the large grave and on the eastern slope of the mound- 
The former brought to light the foundations of a room and the bases of nine brick 
stupas surrounded by a concrete floor, about 6' below the level of the grave. All 
the stupas were opened, but were found to contain nothing but jars filled with earth. 
The trenches on the east slope of the mound revealed no structures, but some 
clay tablets impressed with the Buddhist creed in characters of the tenth or 
eleventh century were recovered and also the following antiquities : — 

(1) Fragment of a sculpture representing the lower half of an image of a Bodhisattva, seated 

cross-legged on a lotus throne. On the pedestal appear two female figures — one 
sitting cross-legged with clasped hands, the other kneeling — and the Buddhist 
formula ye dharma^ etc., in the characters of the loth or 1 ith century A. D. 

(2) An imperfect stone pedestal, 2^*' liigb. Two of the faces, which now remain, are 

adorned with niches enclosing figures of Buddha in the dharmacakrantudra, 

(3) A similar fragment carved with bas-reliefs of a male human figure, a horse with a rider 

and a wheel. 

(4) Another fragmentary pedestal bearing representations of an elephant, a cakra.^ a horse 

and a large bird (?) 

(5) A portion of a sculpture representing the heads of Siva and his consort Gauri. 

(6) A small cone of clay with a spiral ornament. 

The stream that flows through this garden is that referred to in Hiuen 
Thsang’ s account of KuSinagara, where the Sramaoa tells the BvShmav how 
Tie had washed Buddha's fatra in the pure stream of water at the Vepuyana-vihara.* 
The position and approximate size, it should be added, which are assumed on the 
sketch map for the Bamboo Garden are borne out by some other considerations 
aUn When proceeding on, as we shall presently see, to the Sattapanpi Hall, Hiuen 
Thsang tells us that it lay to the south-west of the Bamboo Garden, on the northern 
side of the hill. From this it may be inferred that the garden extended beyond the 
north-eastern spur of Vmbhara-giri ; otherwise, Hiuen Thsang would hardly have 
been Ukely to take his direction from it or to describe the Sattapapiji Hall as lying to 
-the south-west of it. Again, Hiuen Thsang informs us that the Karaij<}a tank lay 200 
-paces to the north of the Veijuvana-vihara. Now, north of the garden, in the position 
indicated, there is a deep tank of ancient date, but with only thick black mire at the 
bottom- 4 t any rate in winter time. This tank there is every reason to identify 
Tvith the Karapda-hrada ; indeed, there is no other tank which we could identify 
-with it ; and if we measure off some two hundred paces to the south of it, in order 


> Beal, loc. at., II, p. 43- 
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morthern side of Vaibhara-giri, that we need not stop to consider it further. It may be 
remarked, however, in passing, that this initial blunder of Gen. Cunningham’s led 
him into several other mistakes, which have already been noticed in connection with 
the landmarks round about the north gate of the city.^ (2) The next identification 
of the Sattapapoi Hall was hazarded by Mr. Beglar,® who fully appreciated the in- 
superable objections to Gen. Cunningham’s theory, and rightly insisted that the Hall 
must be looked for on the northern side of the Vaibhara Hill. He himself proposed 
to locate it at a spot on the hillside a little less than a mile south-west of the Pippala 
House, where he found some natural fissures in the rock facing the west. The posi- 
tion suggested by Mr. Beglar is undoubtedly somewhere near the right one, but, un- 
fortunately, no one since his day has been able to trace the recesses in the rock des- 
cribed by him, and we ourselves searched the side of the hill time after time with as 
little success as those who had gone before us.® (3) In 1899 the question was again 
taken up by Dr. M. A. Stein, who made a brief visit to Rajgir in the course of a tour 
through South Bihar and Hazaribagh. The caves which Dr. Stein fixed upon as the 
traditional site of the Sattapanni Hall, are situated in the rocky scarp of Vaibhara- giri, 
just below the Temple of Adinatha, from which they take their name. They are two 
in number, spaced at a distance of about 50 feet from each other, and in front of them 
is a narrow terrace supported on a retaining wall. Put briefly. Dr. Stein’s argument 
in favour of his identification is that the position of the caves in question “ corresponds 
close enough to the indications which the Chinese pilgrims give as to the tradi- 
tional site of the First Great Council ”, and that there are no other caves, natural or 
artificial, known to exist along the northern face of the mountain in the position 
indicated. The second and negative part of this argument is true enough, but any- 
one, I think, who studies the question on the spot will find the objections to Dr. 
Stein’s identification insuperable. First, as to the position of the Sattapaijni Hall. 
The two Adinatha caves are reached by climbing up to the summit of Mt. Vaibhara, 
and then descending by a narrow footway over the edge of the cliff. But neither in 
Fa Hien’s nor in Hiuen Thsang’s account is there anything to suggest that they 
climbed to the top of the Vaibhara Hill, in order to reach the Sattapanni Hall. On 
the contrary, if we compare the accounts of their visits to other monuments, which 
could only be reached by such an ascent as this, we must conclude that there was no 


^ We can hardly expect to find the Son Bhan^ar cave mentioned at all by the Chinese, as it always has been 
and still is a sanctuary of the Jainas. The inscription in two lines, written in rharacters of the third or fourth 
•century A. D. at the right side of the door leading into the cave, proves this conclusively. It rea^ as follows 
(metre : Upajdtt) : — 

(f. j) Nirvana-labhaya tapasvi-yogyei 

Suhhe guhe = rhat-pre^ti\n%d~pratisthe\^ i •] 

(f. a) dcdryya-rainam munt^Vatradevah, 

vintuktaye=kdrayad=idt‘^gka ^ 7 )~tejd \h 

We learn from this inscription that a certain Muni Vairadeva made two caves, in wh'ch he placed images of 
Arhats. The reference to * images of Arhats, ' or, as we would now call them, * statues of Tirthamkaras*, 
'points by itself sufficiently clearly to Jainism. And, moi^ver, from the fact that the donor of the cave is 
called a munt and not a bhik^u, as the corresponding Buddhist term used to be, as also from his name Vairadeva, 
it becomes evident that he was a Jaina himself. For Vatradeva is a Prakrit word, and in San^rit it should have 
been Vajradeva, Vaira or vaira, hoviever, for Sanskrit vajra are peculiar to the Jaina Prakrit. 

As an additional confirmation of this purely linguistic agreement we may mention that the lower half of a 
small naked male fig^ire, doubtless an image of one of the Jaina TTrthaihkaras, still can be seen cut out of the 
rock, close to the inscription. [T. B.l 

* A. S'. R,, VI 11 , pp. 90 sqq. 

® Cf. M. A. Stein in LA., Vol. XXX, 1971, pp. 58-59. Mr. Beglar’s identification seems altogether too 
smaginatwe to be taken seriously. 
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The presence of these miniature siupas suggests that a large stUfaj the core of 
which was of earth and debris, was built over the remains of the brick walls mention- 
ed above. Inside each of them was a tiny tablet with the Buddhist formula ‘ ye- 
dharma hetu-prahhava^ etc' inscribed in characters of the eighth or ninth century. In 
connection with the find of these little stupas Dr. Bloch has reminded me of the 
following passage in Hiuen Thsang. “ It is a custom,” writes the pilgrim, “ in India ta 
make little stupas of powdered scent made into a paste ; their height is about six or 
seven inches, and they place inside them some written extract from a sutra ; this they 
call a dharma* §arira. ” ^ That such miniature stupas were frequently built into larger 
ones we know from the discovery of them at other sites. 

Sattapanni HalL 

The identification of the Sattapanni Hall, in which the first convocation was re- 
puted to have been held and which afterwards acquired such fame in the annals of 
Buddhism, has been the subject of more writing than anything else connected with 
Rajagrha. Yet the accounts of the Chinese travellers, as well as other authorities, 
are remarkably explicit. Starting from the Pippala cave, FA Hien says : “ Going on 
still to the west for five or six le on the north of the hill, in the shade, they found 
the cavern called Srataparna, the place where, after the nirvana of Buddha, 500 
Arhats collected the Sutras. When they brought the Sutras forth, three lofty seats 
had been prepared and grandly ornamented. Sariputtra occupied the one on the left, 
and Maudgalyayana that on the right. Of the number of five hundred one was want- 
ing. MahakaSyapa was president (on the middle seat). Ananda was then outside 
the door, and could not get in. At the place there was (subsequently) raised a tope, 
which is still existing Hiuen Thsang*s account is equally lucid. “ To the south- 
west of the Bamboo Garden (V^nuvana), about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the 
southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it is a large stone 
house. Here the venerable Ka§yapa with 999 great Arhats, after Tathagata’s 
JVtrvdna, called a convocation (for the purpose of settling) the \hTQ& Piiakas. Before 
it is the old foundation-wall. King Ajata§atru made this hall for the sake of accom- 
modating the great Arhats who assembled to settle the Dharma-pitaka, Further 
on, Hiuen Thsang tells us that Ananda, who had been excluded from the assembly and 
in the meantime had obtained the condition of an Arhat, returned again, and " knocking 
at the door, announced his arrival ” and subsequently " entered through the keyhole. ” 
The above accounts appear to leave no reasonable room for doubt as to the 
identity of the spot pointed out to the travellers as the traditional site of the Satta- 
paui^i Hall ; but, before proceeding to discuss their descriptions in detail, it will be as 
well to review the several theories that have been advanced by previous writers on the 
subject, (i) The first in the field to attack the problem was Gen. Cunningham, 
who located the Hall at the Son Bhapdar cave, an artificial excavation in the southern 
slope of Vaibhara-giri,^ about two-thirds of a mile from the Pippala stone house. 
This position on the south face of the mountain is so manifestly impossible in face of 
the uniform testimony of our authorities that the Sattapapni Hall was situated on the 

1 Beal, op. cit.» II. p. 146. * Beal, op. cit., U, p. 161. 

» Legge, op., cii., p. 85. * Ancient Geography, p. 463 ; 5". III, 140 sqq. 
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further on, of several stone houses^ In aU these cases, it can conclusively be demon- 
■strated that Hiuen Thsang intended us to understand stone structures and not caverns 
In the rock. On the other hand, the Cave of the Asura, which is also known to us, 
is plainly called a cave by Hiuen Thsang’s translators and not a stone house. In 
the translations of Fi Hien’s narrative, on the other hand, it is apparent that, when we 
read of a cave^ as, for instance, in the case of the “ Pippala Cave, which is proved 
by Gen, Cunningham’s identification to be a stone house, we way and in many 
instances must understand the writer to mean a stone structure. 

With this point settled, then, we may now proceed to follow the directions of the 
Chinese pilgrims in looking for the remains of the Sattapan^i Hall, and in doing so 
we must bear in mind that the building, or the ruins of it, which they had pointed out 
to them, was not an insignificant little structure, but one capable, in their eyes, of 
holding a vast assemblage of men * Walking along the north face of Vaibhara-giri 
from the Pippala House towards the west, there is no sign, on the steep hill-sides, of' 
any accessible plateau, on which room could possibly be found for such a building ; but 
at a distance of a little over a mile — corresponding to the “ 5 or 6 li ” of the Chinese 
travellers — the hill puts out a small spur, shown at d on Plate XXIX, and at m on 
Plate XXXV. This spur was covered with jungle when I first visited it, but it 
was easy to see that the top had been artificially built up and levelled, that broad 
Tamps had been made on each side to give approach to it, and that there were remains 
of massive walls around the edges of the plateau. Later on, I had the jungle cut 
■down and examined the floor of the plateau by sinking the shallow trenches indicated 
on the plan on Plate XXXV. This examination disclosed the fact that there was a 
definite line of demarcation running across the plateau from east to west, the area 
to the north of it being paved with a layer of small pebbles approximately 2" thick, laid 
on a bed of clay 5^'^ thick. This area, in the front part of the plateau, we may take to 
have been an unroofed space in front of the building, which lay back against the hill 
■side. On the sides of the platform and along its front face, are the remains of walling 
of great unhewn blocks, similar to that found in the Pippala stone house and in the 
fortifications of the ancient city. But the heaps of huge tumbled stones conceal- 
ing much of the site make it impossible to determine what precisely was the size or 
-shape of the old building ; and it would, of course, be mere waste of time to hazard 
■surmises as to the arrangement or construction of the interior. This much, however, 
is obvious, that the ruins are those of a large and spacious structure, belonging to a 
prehistoric date, and that it needed no faith on the part of the Chinese travellers to 
believe that this was the building where the first Council was held. Whether such a 
Council ever was held and whether it took place at this spot, are questions apart ; 
that this was the traditional site of it pointed out to the Chinese travellers, need not 
for a moment be doubted. 

No small antiquities, it may be noticed, came to light here except a spindle- 
whorl and a small toothed-wheel of copper. 

^ Dr. Stein assumes that a “ cave ” is si|mified by the words “ stone house '* used by Hiuen Thsang’s transla- 
"tors, and he cites this ca.se on Gfdhrakuta Hill among others. But the facts are diametricnlly opposed to his view, 
as he must have seen had he explored the G^dhrakuta Peak. 

* Of. Cme Temples of Indiot p- 49, note 2, where it will be seen that Mr. Fergusson and Dr, Burgess take 
4 he same view about the Sattapanm Hall having been a large structural building. 
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occasion for much climbing to reach the Sattapapni Hall ; and, in the case of Hiuen 
Thsang's narrative, there is direct evidence to show that the Sattapai;ii:ii Hall was not 
approached from the summit of Vaibhara-giri. For Hiuen Thsang has already re- 
counted his ascent of that hill and has returned to start afresh from the north gate of 
the mountain city, first going west along the north face of Vaibhara-giri, and then east 
along Vipula-giri. If, then, the Sattapanni Hall was where Dr. Stein locates it, would. 
it not be natural to expect Hiuen Thsang to describe it in connection with the summit 
of Vaibhara-giri, and not after he has returned to the base of it and started afresh along 
the north face ? But still more insurmountable objections to the identity of either of 
the Adinatha caves with the Sattapanpi Hall will appear from a consideration of the- 
character of the caves themselves and the platform in front of them. The caves are, 
as may be gathered from a perusal of Dr. Stein’s own description of them, nothing but 
low and narrow caverns, naturally formed in the rock, while the terrace in front of 
them is nothing but a narrow ledge, averaging some 7 yards in width, with a retaining^ 
wall at its outer edge, and below it, the steep and precipitous sides of the cliff, up 
which no approach exists or is ever likely lo have existed. That the great Satta- 
panni Hall, capable of holding 500 people, could have been built on this narrow little- 
terrace, or that this could have been pointed out to the Chinese pilgrims as the tradi- 
tional site of such a Hall is incredible ; nor, indeed, is it easy to believe that, if any 
structure at all had been built against the face of the rock at this point, all traces of it 
would have been so effectually obliterated. But the large stone house, where the 
Council was held, is not the only structure for which room has to be found on this tiny" 
ledge. In front of the Hall, Hiuen Thsang tells us that he saw an ‘'old foundation 
wall ” ; this wall, too, has to be fitted in. And, then, where is the which marked 

the spot where Ananda sat outside the Assembly, to find a place on the ledge ? This 
stupuj we are told, was outside the Hall to the north-west.^ But north-west of the 
terrace there is only a precipitous hill side and the plain stretching far down below us 1 
Enough, however, has probably been said to show that Dr. Stein’s theory must be 
discarded along with those of Gen. Cunningham and Mr. Beglar, and we may now^ 
return to consider in more detail the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims as to the 
character and location of the Hall. 

The mistake which, it seems, has hitherto been made in trying to identify the site 
of the Sattapanni Hall, has been to assume, at the outset, that what the Chinese 
pilgrims saw was a cave, natural or artificial, in the side of the hill, with remains 
of ancient structures in front of it. Now, if we refer to the translations of Hiuen 
Thsang’s narrative, we shall see that there is no mention in them of any cave whatever. 
We read only of a large stone house ^ which, Hiuen Thsang tells us, was built by 
AjataSatru, and of an old foundation wall in front of it. That by a large stone house- 
is meant a structural edifice, is manifest from the use of the same expression in con- 
nection with other monuments at Rajglr, Thus the same words * are used of the 
Pippala Stone House, which fortunately can be identified with certainty and which we 
know to be a structural building. Again, in the account of Mt. Grdhrakuta, we read 
of a great stone house, by the side of the cliff, to the south of the vihara, and a little: 

1 Beal, loc, ctt,, ll. p. 164. 

3 We rely here upon the translations of the Chinese. 
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Among the buildings in G trench, a brick paving came to light near the surface of the- 
plateau, and two rectangular rooms on the same level as the buildings in D, to which they are- 
similar in style and material. 

A low mound, situated some 40 i^^t west of F, was also opened up for a few feet, but yielded 
nothing. In a long trench started some 120 feet west of the southern portion of D, was found, at. 
the depth of 8 feet below the level of the plateau, a chamber, measuring ii' x 6' 6". Its walls are 
composed of alternating courses of stone, rubble, and slabs of slate. 

As regards the age of the buildings described above, it is impossible as yet to predicate- 
anything with certainty, for no architectural or other features of a representative character have 
come to light. The lowest stratum revealed two clay seals, bearing short illegible epigraphs in 
characters of the first or second century B.C., and may, perhaps, be assigned to about that 
period ; but the antiquities associated with the upper levels were too promiscuously mixed up to- 
allow of any conclusions being drawn from them. The following antiquities deserve a special 
notice : — 

Lowest level— 

[a) Two circular tablets of unburnt clay. The legends on them, inscribed in the Brahmf 
character of the first or second century B. C., are quite illegible. 

( 3 ) Terra-cotta bird with extended wings. 

(c) Three porcelain beads with ribbed sides. 

{d) Six copper coins of the same pattern— 

06v. — Elephant standing. 

Rev, — Tree surrounded by a rail. 

Upper level — 

Coins , — 

(tf) Square copper coin of the Punch-marked type. 

{B) Copper coins of Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, Islam Shah of the Sari dynasty, Akbar 
and Shsh ^Alam II (dated A. H. 1195 =1780 A.D.} 

Other metallic objects, 

(a) Silver bangle. 

(d) Brass statuette of Bala-Krsna, crawling. 

(c) Much rusted iron blade of a dagger. 

Terra-cottas. 

{a) Round seal inscribed with the name Jinaraksitasya ‘ of Jinaraksita * in Gupta, 
characters. 

(^) Clay seal with the Buddhist creed. 

(ff) Oval clay seal, stamped with the Buddhist symbols svastika^ triratna, bodhi tree,, 
deer, etc. 

(d) Tablet bearing a wheel in the midst of dying geese. 

(^) Tablet with the figure of a makara. The back shows marks of a siting. 

(/) Fragment of a clay seal with a floral design. 

(^) Triangular tablet of baked clay, representing a man and a woman worshipping a. 
tree in a railing. 

(^) Fragment of a tablet representing a well-dressed female. Her left band rests on the 
waist, while the other one hangs low. 

(2) Bust of a figurine wearing necklace and bangles. 

(/) Nine clay heads. 

Sculptures. 

{a) Four small .stone Buddha heads. 

( 5 ) Tablet of slate representing the Buddha in dhyana-mudra, 

(c) Headless seated image of a sage in dhydna-tnudrd. 

(d) Headless figure of a gandkarva. 

(e) gandharv a in blue stone. 

(/) Fragment of a halo representing a gandharva in a trefoil arch. 

Carved lid of a casket. 
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Trial Excavations in New Rajagrha. 

{Note by Pandit Daya Pam.) 

The area, represented by F, on the plan of New Rajagrha^ was occupied by a mound about 
lOo' in diameter. Its top rose to the height of about 6' above the general level of the plateau 
known as the New Rajagrha. All the structures laid bare in this area appear to be ordinary 
•dwelling houses or chambers , which arrange themselves on three distinct levels, the lowest or 
oldest (r) being about 8' below the average level of the plateau, the next (b) about 2' 9" below 
the surface, and the highest (a) on or near the surface. The only structure found on the lowest 
level is a square cell, measuring 6' 3" along each side internally. The bricks, of which it is com- 
posed, are long, 8*^ wide, and 2 ^' thick. The cell yielded three inscribed tablets of unburnt 
•clay, one of which is impressed with a few Brahmi characters of the first or second century B.C. 

On the middle level was found, at the northern end of the area F, a house measuring 
36' g" square externally, the whole of which was exposed, with the exception of a small portion 
-at the north-east angle. The foundations of the outer walls are 5' 9" below the level of the 
plateau, but those of the walls in the interior are laid some 2 feet higher up. The outer walls are 
^nerally 15" to 1 6'"' in thickness, the rest about thick. The construction of the walls is 

soanewhat remarkable. The bottom layer of the foundations consists of small rough stones. For 
the next few feet, i e., to a. height of about a foot above the level of the floor inside, the walls are 
built of slabs of slate, just wide enough to cover the thickness of the w^alls. The superstructure 
is entirely of bricks, of which only two sizes were noticed on this level, the one being 
1 5'' X 10'' X 2 the other 1 1'' x 8'' X 2|". The former of these sizes is used in the outer, the latter 
in the inner and thinner walls. 

The entrance of the building presumably lies buried in the unexcavated portion mentioned 
above. There was a paved court in the centre and a single narrow chamber along tlie east side. 
On the west side of the court are three rooms, the two southern ones furnished with a verandah 
in front. The latter was entered from the court by a door, 3 '6" wide, situated in the middle of 
the front wall, and the chambers by openings somew^hat narrower. On the south side, tliere are 
iour rooms, the two western ones being only about 4 feet wide. Of these, the western one 
contained what appeared to be a granary made up of earthen rings about 2 feet in diameter and 
-about 5 feet deep. It was found covered up with a stone-slab, but inside only earth was found. 

Two more chambers built in the same style and of the same material were found on the middle 
ievel, immediately to the south of the building described above. 

The highest level is represented by a platform, composed of brickbats, occupying a portion 
of the northern one of the two chambers noticed above, a drain adjoining it on the east side, a 
brick platform near the south-west corner of the large building, another platform made up of 
brickbats and some fragmentary walls towards the northern and western extremities of the 

•area. 

Most of the structures unearthed in the areas D, E and G, belong to the second or middle 
level observed in F. Of the buildings found in D, those standing at the northern and southern 
ends of the area are fairly complete, and have a strong resemblance in design to the house in F. 
There is the same brick paved court in the centre, and chambers with or without verandahs on the 
sides. The chambers occasionally open outside The walls are either 15*^ to 16" or i foot 
thick and now stand from i foot to 2^ feet in height. In the second chamber from the west of 
the east row of the northern building, was found a granary similar to the one found in F, and close 
to it about 2 feet below the floor, an ancient well built of wedge-shaped bricks. The other 
'Structures shown in plan D; are portions of dwellings, the remainders of \khich arc still hidden 
^nder the plateau. 
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The stucco-images around the base are arranged in niches divided by pilasters. The stucco-^ 
plastering breaks off abruptly just a little above these niches^ and no further traces of it remain 
higher up on the walls. This looks as if the upper portion of the building had been standing 
out in the open considerably longer than its base ; and we probably owe the preservation of the 
stucco-images around the base to the fact that they had been buried by dibris at a comparatively 
early time. For their fabric is very fragile. It consists merely of a mixture of cement with 
small pebbles, and, but for the pfbtection afforded to it by the covering of earth and debris, we 
could hardly have expected to find it so singularly well preserved. 

Following the direction in which the stucco-images have been unearthed, 2. e.j from east to 
south, or, to use a well-known Indian expression, 'making the pradak^incC around the temple, we 
find the figures arranged in this order 

^i) Linga, covered with a garland of flowers, standing on circular base, moulded in the 
shape of a flower-pot. 

(2) Bdndsura^ standing ; four arms ; two upper hands cut off ; two lower ones resting on 

shoulders of small male and female attendants Crown on head ; hair arranged in 
curls ; garland over left shoulder. Conventional rock-work on base points to his resi- 
dence in hills. 

(3) Ndga. Head covered by cobra with five hoods ; left hand falls down holding undefined 

object, like a sankka or shell ; uplifted right with rosary. 

(4) Ndga, Cobra with many hoods over head ; left hand, resting on hip, holds water-pot; 

right hand hangs down with palm opened {varadatnudrd), 

(5) Ndgi, Cobra with three (or five?) hoods over head ; right hand uplifted j left hand hangs 

down. 

(6) Ganeia. Seated on rocks ; holds mango (?) in his right hand ; both upper arms wear 

bracelets ; strings of beads around neck and forehead ; three-headed cobra twisted 
around his body. 

(7) Ndga. Erect ; head covered by cobra with three hoods ; uplifted right hand holds 

rosary ; left hand hangs down. 

(8) Ndga, Erect ; head covered by cobra with one hood ; gesture of uplifted right hand- 

vitarka-mudrd ; left hand resting on hip. 

(9) Ndga. Erect ; cobra with three hoods over head ; left hand hanging down ; right hand 

raised.* 

(10) Siva, Dancing ; six arms ; wears cobra and tiger-skin ; phallic emblem distinctly visible. 

It will be observed that among the divinities in the list, there is one at least, Banasura, whose 
name occurs in connection with the Krspa legends. Krsna once had a fight with him, because he 
had refused the hand of his daughter to the divine hero, and it was in this fight that Banasura lost 
two of his hands. Now, considering the intimate connection that exists between the Krsna 
legend and old Rajagrha, it is perhaps not too hazardous to suggest that the building unearthed, 
situated almost right in the centre of the old city, was some kind of Pantheon of Rdjagrha^ anH 
that the various figures of ndgas and ndgts represent certain serpent-deities, whom popular 
religion worshipped at distinct places on the surrounding hills. The fact that some of the 
divinities have been represented as inhabiting hills, to which we have drawn special attention in 
the list above, fits well into this argument. Old ruined temples of Ganega and Siva (Mahadeva) 
still remain on Vaibhara-giri, and it is merely owing to our imperfect knowdedge of Hindu 
mythology, that we have been constrained to describe the six serpent-deities in the list merely as 
ndgas or nagts, without calling them by their proper names. One among them very likely is the 
ndga Maitikdray whose name still survives in the modern world Maniydr ntaih, by which the 
locality now goes. > 

* The above explanation, which seems very plausible^ has been given to me by one of my Hindu servants. 
It is based on the fact that ihe figure is represented with two hands cut off. This was done to Banasura by 
Krsnn in the fight for his daughter.— -T. B. 

* This figure has been slightly damaged since the excavations. 
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Excavations at the Maniyar Math. 

{By Dr. T. Bloch.') 

'Ma^iySr math* is the name given to a small shrine built on the top of an artificial mound 
close to the centre of the wide, mountain-girt plain of old Rajagrha. It stood out conspi- 
cuously from a distance, and owing to its white colour attracted at once the eye of a visitor. 

That the mound, upon which it stood, had been formed 
by the dihris of some older structure was easy to see, 
and in order to examine the remains beneath, a trench 
was dug, approaching the mound from the east. On the 
second or third day this cutting revealed a massive 
masonry structure, with well-preserved stucco-images 
around it. These figures were about two feet high, and 
could easily be recognised as images of GaneSa and 
nagrts, or serpent-deities, coupled with a linga bearing 
a garland of flow'ers over its top. 

To lay open the entire circumference of this inter- 
esting old masonr}^ structure, it became necessary to 
remove the modern white-washed shrine on the top of 
the mound. Its foundations covered a little more than 
the western half of the old masonry building beneath it, 
and it would have bi ought down by its pressure the older 
structure below, if it had been allowed to remain standing. 
The shrine, 1 may note, was in a tumble-down condition, 
and I had satisfied myself that it was no longer used as a 
place of worship either by the Jainas, or by any other 
Indian sect, and that there was no antiquarian interest or 
value attaching to it. Indeed, in pulling down the build- 
ing, I found concealed, inside the masonry of its roof, a 
•small image of a seated naga, with an inscription bearing the date Saihvat 1547, along vnth a 
basalt slab, bearing the representation of two human feet on it. This latter, caranapaduka^ as it 
would be called now, has an inscription, which tells us that it was put up in Saihvat 1837, on the 
fifth day of the bright half of Magha, by a certain lady Bibi Sitabai, the wife of Motilal, who was 
the son of Kesavadasa, and that it represented the feet of the Naga Salibhadra.i 

It is evident that this stone had originally been placed inside some older shrine, and that 
■the modern Maniyar math must thus have been still considerably later than Saihvat 1837, or 
1781 A.D. I accordingly felt confident that my action in demolishing it could not be open to 

any reasonable criticism. 

After the entire orcmnference of the structure down to its base had been laid open, it 
•was protected by a conical tile-roof, and the building now bears a certain structural resem- 
llance to the temples of Vesta at the Bocca della Verita in Rome and at TivoU. Of course, 
1 do not for a moment pretend this to have been its original shape. How the building was 
ori^nally finished off, it is now impossible to say ; probably the top was hemispherical like the 
«tapa domes. A number of carved tiles found among the dlbris show that the roof rested 
on an ornamented drum, of which a small portion still remains in one place. Fhe interior of the 
■structure was emptied down to the bottom, but was found to cont^ nothing but earth mixed 
•with ashes, the remains, perhaps, of some wooden parts of the original building. Mixed with 
•the 1 found a few fragments of late statuary. The tluckness of the old masonry walls is 

about 1 foot 4 inches. 

^Sam-oat 1837 varse mdse mahahidi 5 tad-dine Sri-Osavdla-varhSe Viratu-goire Kesod&sa iasya Motula 
^aiasya*bhdryya bibi Satdbo {sic!) Rdjagahe nagasya Sdlibhadrafikasya cara?fa sth&pita. 
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Later tradition looked upon the building as a well into which was hidden the wealth of some 
mythical king. Manikara had been appointed the guardian of this treasure-house^ and the 
Hindus accordingly worshipped him here, while the Jainas set up a shrine to Salibhadra, of whom 
they tell us that he buried his treasures inside a well,i This tradition very likely is not far from 
the truth. \Ve may well imagine that the old temple, whose date, on account of the style of 
the stucco-figures around its base, we put wdthin the flourishing time of the reign of the early 
Gupta kings, say between 350 and 500 A.D., w^as erected at a place, where popular tradition told 
of treasure hidden by one of the mythical kings of Rajagrha. The great prevalence of nagas 
among the guardian figures around the temple points distinctly to this. For, as we need 
scarcely mention, in India as elsewhere, the serpent gods keep watch over w'^ealth concealed below 
the earth. 


It will be observed that in the above account, Dr. Bloch makes no reference to the 
two concentric walls of which this strange monument is composed (^/. fig. 2 and Plate 
XXXIX, i). The inner circle of wall is all but intact, at least on its inner side, and 
there is no trace of any opening ever having existed in it to give access to the interior of 
the structure. I gather from this and other details that, in its general form, the monu- 
ment resembled a Buddhist stufa^ the interior being filled with earth or dibris^ and I 
would explain the presence of the few fragments of late sculpture found inside, on the 
hypothesis that at some relatively late period, when the building had fallen to deca)% 
the interior was excavated for the sake of treasure — a fate which, we know, befell 
many a monument of this kind in India and Burma. The original building consisted 
only of the inner wall wdth the platform around it, the outer wall being added at some 
subsequent date, when the ground around the original structure had risen. This is 
manifest from the higher level at which the foundations of the outer wall are constructed 
over the earlier platform, and also from the fact that the inner face of the outer wall 
was left quite rough and was, obviously, never intended to be exposed to view. The 
same phenomena precisely are observable in the case of many Buddhist stupas^ where 
we find each successive shell added on at a higher level than the one preceding it, 
and where, of course, the inner face of each shell is left rough, the space between it 
and the previous one having been filled with ddbris. 

As to the character of this unique monument, I am myself inclined to regard it 
as a colossal Itnga, its conventionalised form and details being suggested or 
influenced by the Buddhist stupas round about it. And I would point, as a parallel, to 
a colossal linga at Fatehgarh, near Baramula, in Kashmir, which is also decorated with 
figures carved in relief around it. One might also cite the Tiruparakunrum rock, 
near Madura, as an example of a linga on a much larger scale than the Maijiyar 


math Monument. ^ • j • 

In conclusion it remains to mention a find of some interest made in the old city 

at some distance to the north-east of the Mapiyar math. This was the pedestal of 
a large statue of red Agra sandstone, which was discovered built into the bottom of a 


1 AnotherleeendhasbeenreferredtobyBroadley,?. e.. p. 73.wherehespKiksof Dhanaji and Sat1iradr3ji, 
^rrnotions from Dharmanatha and Sant, natha. as he take, them lobe. He add. that the modern Ai/W describe 

rtlm two wealthy bankers, who lived in the house of Nirmalkuinl, the mound ,n tne south-west comer of 
A V t citv' Evidently the Maoiyar math is meant by this house. Several Jama pilgrims, who watched 
« ^^ing tile ancient temple, told us that they had long ago known of its existence from their 
^e“^^Sat the stucco-ima^ around the temple contained clear representabons of Ga7csa and Mahadeva 

did not seem to puzzle them in the least. 
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estimated the numbers at between sixty and seventy, the great majority of these 
being insignibcant. He visited them and described them at length m his Rock- 
cut T emples of India. Subsequently the late General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
looked them up and gave his account of them in the second volume of his reports# 
In the names and numbering of the caves I have followed him. His plans, 
however, are faulty, and in my short visit of two days I was only able to 
measure up two groups (Plate XLI). In his general map of the hill the spur 
immediately below tbe north and south point ought to be deleted as it does not exist. 
The Ime of cliffs runs from the angle near the arrow head of the north and south 
point to the root of the middle spur as shown below, and the excavations shown in 
the end of the spur to be deleted are along the line of this cliff. The most southern 
spur, pointing south on the map, is twice as long as it should be, and the angle 
between it and the middle spur, where the principal caves Nos. I to XIV are, should 
more nearly approach a right angle. Upon the map, immediately above the north 
and south point, is a spur labelled caves,*' and above this is another spur, running 
due north, which should also be deleted. In addition to the large group in this 
southern bay of the cliffs, there are some rough cells and free-standing dagohas along 
the west face of the hill, as already mentioned. Beside these there are some Brah- 
manical images in a cave to the north of these, and the few cells in the end of the 
north-west spur, both labelled caves in the map. Perhaps the most interesting object 
on the hill is the monolithic temple of Dharmanatha, which stands in a pit in the 
plateau, just to the north of the main group of caves. 

Colonel Tod was regaled with tales of the Pandavas, of Bhimaand the rest by the 
villagers, which, he says, his local conductor gravely swallowed ; but, in rejecting 
these, he, himself, accepted similar myths doled out to him by this same man. He 
says : “ Fortunately, I had my Jaina guru with me, who gave me more correct 
notions of these groups than the local cicerone T This man assured him that the 
main group of caves was of Jaina origin, and readily allotted names of Jaina pontiffs 
to each of the colossal images. He seems to have had no hesitation in assigning 
purposes to each of the caves ; and his ready assurance and garrulity were only 
equalled by Colonel Tod's credulity. Fergusson and Cunningham knew better, and 
have ascribed to them their proper origin. 

It is the group of excavations, marked XIII on Cunningham's plan, called the 
Small Bazaar or Child's Cave, which mainly discloses the Buddhist origin of the caves, 
and a short description of it might precede further remarks. The central object here 
(see plan on Plate XLI) is an open-air dagoha^ mounted upon a square basement, 
which occupies the middle of a small rectangular open courtyard. In front of this, 
on the north side, is a shrine in which a colossal Buddha is seated upon a throne, 
apparently in the teaching attitude. The images are more or less mutilated, and 
have lost some of their limbs, so that it is diflBcult, in all cases, to say what particular 
attitude they were in. This is the principal shrine of the group, and it is surrounded 
by a passage or fradakshina path, carved out of the walls of which are nine great 
images of Buddha in relief. Upon either side of the doorway of this shrine stands a 
colossal Buddha, that on the west side being seen in the photograph on Plate XLIV^z. 
It is in the benedictive or atlrvada attitude. Going round the pradakshin& 
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T he caves of Dhamnar form a little-known group situated in His Highness the 
Holkar’s territory, about halfway between Kotah and Ujjain in Central India. 
Formerly very difficult of access, they are now easily reached from the station of 
Shamgarh on the new Nagda- Muttra railway, from which place they are only thirteen 
miles distant, due west, a made road, just completed, linking them up with the 
railway. The road actually terminates, at present, at the village of Chandvasa, 
which is within two and a half miles of the caves, where there is a recently cons* 
tructed State Public Works Department bungalow. 

The late Colonel Tod, for sometime Political Agent to the Western Rajput 
States, supplies us with the first description of the caves, having visited them in 1S21. 
As he arrived at the caves the country reminded him of Mewar, having the same 
agreeable undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was strewn throughout with 
agates. In his account^ he goes on to say “ As we approached the object of our 
search, the caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky ridge covered with the dhak 
jungle, through which we travelled until we arrived at the mount. Wc found our 
camp pitched at the northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curiosity was 
too «n:eat to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference ; to the north it is 
bluff of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty feel in height, the summit 
presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, about thirty feet high. The top is flat and 
covered with burr trees. On the south side it has the form of a horse-shoe, or 
irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned to the south, having the same bold 
natmal rampart running round its crest, pierced throughout with caves, of which 
1 counted one hundred and seventy ; I should rather say that these were merely the 
entrances to the temples and extensive habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. 
The rock is a cellular iron clay, so indurated and compact as to take a polish. 

This account fairly describes the site and surroundings of the caves, but his 
estimate of the number of them seems to be rather high, unless he counted the 
small subsidiary cells as se parate excavations. The late Dr. James Fergusson 

» Annais and Antiquities of RnjaslhRii, Bk. II, Chap. XII. 
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armoury which is a vaulted apartment^ about thirty feet by fifteen, having at the 
further end a dhagape^ supporting the rooL** 

Around the doorway runs a simple square moulding, set back, by way of 
ornament, at the two top corners. The same may be seen in the photograph of cave 
XII I, Plate XLIV,^. This was a favourite device in doorway designs in those days^ 
and is seen at Ajanta, Elephanta, and Elura, as well as in some early mediaeval 
temples. It formed, in many cases, convenient little niches for Ganga and Yamuna 
in Brahmanical caves and temples.* It is frequently used at the present day in 
Europe upon doorways and windows. 

One peculiarity about these Dhamnar caves is the number of dagohas that are 
found here. They are placed in chatty as and vikaras^ standing out in the floor, as 
principal objects of worship ; out in the open air, as free-standing objects, and in relief 
upon the walls as decorative contents of niches. As a rule, they are very tall as 
compared with their diameter, and thus proclaim a late date for the caves. The 
shapes of stupas or dagohas give a fair indication of their age. The earliest form 
was hemispherical, or near it, set fiat upon the ground. Then a low drum or 
cylindrical portion was added below to give height to the dome, and also, as at Sanchh 
to form an elevated processional path around it. Later, the drum grew in height 
compared with its diameter, until the whole object became a tall cylinder with a 
small dome on the lop. The dome itself, originally a hemisphere, became bulbous 
and flattened ; and, in later ones, it was a common practice to combine an image of 
Buddha, or even a devt, with it, by placing the latter in a niche carved out of the front 
of the cylinder. Mouldings were added round the drum which, as time passed on^ 
became more elaborate. Square pedestals were, in later times, placed beneath the 
cylinder. 

The ribbing introduced into the vaults of the chaityas here shows a very late 
development. Instead of being free-standing out from the vault, as in the earlier 
caves, which, themselves, were faithful copies of the earlier wood-constructed 
chaityas^ the ribs are formed here by scooping out channels round the vault, out of the 
vault roof itself, so that the narrow ridges between the channels form imitation ribs, 
and this is done very" clumsily. This ribbing ends just before the dagoha and is not 
carried radially round the apse as in the earlier caves. 

The caves all appear to have had a coating of plaster, much of which still 
adheres to the walls, mud plaster within the caves and lime without. There is no 
clean surface left anywhere by which to judge whether the walls were painted or not. 
The more we examine these old caves and bmldings the more does the presence of 
plaster impress itself upon the attention. It would appear that plaster was more 
used in those early times than has been supposed, and this was probably embellished 
with as gaudy colouring as is to be seen upon many modern shrines to-day. The 
weathering of years has denuded most caves and buildings of these additions, and 
we look upoji the naked stone or brick walls, with their softer tints, with much more- 
pleasure. I am beginning to believe that, in the case of the caves, those, whose walls 
were left in any degree rough, were plastered and perhaps painted. In the cells in 
which the monks lived and slept, now' so dark and gloomy, it is reasonable to suppose- 


* Cave Temples of Indtaf Plate LX I. 
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passage, with our right hand towards the shrine, we first find three standing images 
upon the west wall. In two of these the arms are broken off, but in the first sufficient 
remains to show that it was in the benedictive attitude. Upon the back wall are five 
images, three seated and two standing. The first, seated, is in the witness altitude ; 
the first, standing, has both arms broken off at the elbow, but seems to have had both 
forearms elevated ; the middle image, which is seated, is in the witness attitude ; 
the second standing image is in the same state as the last ; and the last figure on this 
wall, seated, has both hands in the lap in the meditative attitude. Upon the east wall 
of the passage is the well-known representation of the death of Buddha, or the attain- 
ment of nirvana^ 

On the east side of the open courtyard, opposite the central dagoba^ is a shrine 
containing a dagoba as the object of worship, while upon the wall, between this shrine 
and the nirvana image, are the remains of a fat figure, seated, with the legs hanging 
down, which appears to wear a crown. Opposite this last shrine, on the other side 
of the courtyard, is a small shrine containing a dagoba in its centre, with a small 
image of Buddha upon the front of it. But this small shrine did not open into the 
courtyard, access to it being gained from without. This side of the group is much 
damaged by the fall of the rock, and it is now impossible to say what kind of general 
entrance existed, which must have been at this corner. There are the remains of 
other seated images within this courtyard, but they are very much damaged. 

Another interesting group is that known as Bhim’s Bazar, or cave XI on 
Cunningham’s plan. We find here the unu.sual combination of a chaitya and a vihilra, 
the latter surrounding the former upon the three sides of a long rectangular open 
court, in the centre of which, free-standing, is the chaitya. I use the terms 
chaitya and vihara as now generally used to mean an arched-roof chapel cave and a 
flat-roofed residential monastery respectively. The plan of this group, as may be 
seen from the accompanying plate, is not quite the same as Cunningham s. Ilis 
lines are too regular, and the number of cells upon the west side are four too many. 
The centre cell upon each side appears to have been a private chapel for the monks 
who lived in the adjacent cells. In that upon the west side are two seated Buddhas, 
upon the back wall, one of which is in the witness attitude ; the other is too damaged 
to tell what attitude it was in, except that, like the first, it is seated. The central 
cell on the east side contains a dagoba standing in the centre of the floor. The 
central one at the back is empty, but it is very much larger than the rest and has a 
vaulted roof. The image in this was probably a portable one, and one of value, 
occupying the most secluded shrine in the whole range of caves. It may have been 
the residence of the head monk, as Cunningham supposes, but I am mchiied to think 

not, on account of its arched roof. r i 7 4. 1 u 

In Tod’s time the outer entrance porch of the chaitya appears to have been then 

standing • it is now a heap of fallen rock blocking up the entrance, as it seems to 

have been in Cunningham’s time, it being represented by him on his plan by a mass 

of hatched lines. Of this porch Tod says: “The main apartment is that called 

Bheem’s armoury or treasury [the chaitya\ the entrance to which .s through a 

vestibule about twenty feet square, supported by two columns, and having four lateral 

semi-circular niches, now empty, but probably intended for statues , this opens to the 
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hand the gadct, and in his upper left, seen between their faces, the chakra. The left 
lower is round Lakshmi's waist, and the right is uncertain. There are no hirttmuhha 
faces upon the threshold as are found usually upon the doorways of Saiva shrines, 
Gang^ upon her Tnakara^ stands upon the south side of the shrine doorway below, 
while Yamuna, on her tortoise, stands on the north side. Over the entrance of 
the porch, seated in a small panel, are a couple of figures which probably represent 
Lakshmi-Narayana, but the surface of the stone is too weatherworn to show what the 
symbols or vehicle were. There is no pavilion or place for the Nandi, which would 
have been provided, as at Kailasa at Elura, had the temple been originally dedicated 
to Siva. 

The interior of the temple is comparatively plain, the pillars being simple and 
substantial. The ceilings have been decorated to some extent. There are two back 
doors leading out of the mandapa at the south-west and north-west corners into 
the surrounding courtyard. These would be very unusual in a structural temple, but 
here they seem to follow, literally, the plan of Kailasa where two similar doors open 
out into the elevated and isolated terrace surrounding the main shrine. On this ter- 
race, at Elura, are five satellite shrines surrounding the main one, just as at Dhamnar 
five similar ones girdle the principal shrine ; but, at Kailasa, as already stated, they 
stand upon a lofty terrace, the only access to which is by these back doors, since 
there is no way of getting at them by the front or side doors of the hall. At Dham- 
nar, however, the front door opens directly into the same courtyard wherein the satel- 
lite shrines are, and so there is no reason for having these two back doors ; they are 
superfluous, and are no more required than in mediaeval panchdyatana or other 
temples, which have not got them.^ The two comer shrines, at the back, at Dham- 
nar are square while the other three are oblong shrines exactly as we find them at 
Kailasa. The side doors of the mandapa or hall of the latter lead into blind porches ; 
that is, there is no exit from them since they stand high above the courtyard below* 
Here at Dharmanatha a stone grille or grating, set in a projection in either side, 
where a porch might have been, carries out the same idea. If then, as I firmly believe, 
Kailasa was the model upon which this temple was planned, Dharmanatha must be 
later than Kailasa, which was probably excavated about the middle or last quarter of 
the eighth century.® If we put the excavation of Dharmanatha at A.D. 800, I do 
not think we can be far wrong. 

And here a little digression may be permitted to bring out an interesting point. 
None other than the connection of this monolithic temple of Dhamnar with the old 
temple of Kailasanatha at Conjeveram. The great rock-cut Kailasa, at Elura, is an 
undoubted copy of the old structural temple of Virupaksha at Pattadakal in the 
Bijapur district,® and this again, a temple in the Dravidian style of Southern India 
is strikingly like the old temple of Kailasanatha at Conjeveram. Three inscriptions 
throw some light upon their connection, one with the other. One, connected with the 
temple of Lokegvara or Virupaksha, as it is now called, at Pattadakal, tells us that it 

1 Compare Cunningham's plan of the Dhamnar temple with the plan of Kailasa as given on Plate LXXXlA 
in Cave Temples of India. 

® Cave Temples of India, p, 450. See also Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, 1 , Part II, p, ip6. 

" Cave Temples of Indta, p. 450. 
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that they were lightened and brightened by plaster and whitewash. In any of these, 
where the gloom at present prevents one from seeing into the corners, it is only 
necessary to hold up a white cloth in front of the doorway to realize the amount of 
illumination that is obtained by simple reflection from white surfaces. The spongy 
nature of the rock, here, would make it the more necessary to plaster these caves. 
In the chaitya cave No. VIII, there is a large halo of small holes upon the left hand 
wall, as you enter, which indicates that pegs were driven in to hold a great nimbus of 
plaster or wood surrounding the head of a seated image which was probably placed 
against the wall. 

Immediately north of this group of caves, across the plateau, and in the side of 
the glen where a water course leading to the tank takes its rise, are a few little 
insignificant Brahmanical excavations with some unfinished sculptures. 

The most interesting object at Dhamnar, however, is the rock-hewn Brahmanical 
temple of Dharmanatha which stands in the middle of a pit in the plateau a few 
yards north of the caves. Access is obtained to it through a deep narrow rock-hewn 
passage leading in from the hillside round to the east of the caves. Bridges of rock 
span this passage at different points, one crossing it as it debouches upon the court- 
yard or pit in which the temple stands. The photograph of the front of the temple on 
Plate XLII^ was taken, looking down, from the top of this bridge. This monolithic 
temple is somewhat of the same general style as that of the famous Kailasa at Elura, 
though on very much smaller and poorer lines. Unlike that temple, which is in the 
southern or Dra vidian style, this is in the northern or Aryan. We have at Dhamnar 
the main temple consisting of porch, hall, and sanctum surmounted by its kikha^a^ 
and seven small shrines around it acting as its satellites. The pit, in which 
the temple stands, measures 1 70 feet long by 66 feet wide, and it is about 3a 
feet deep. The pit of Kailasa at Elura measures 282 feet long by 160 feet wide, 
and 107 feet deep at the back. 

Under the bridge, at the entrance to the pit, on either side, are recesses in the 
rock containing images, that on the south side being Bhairava, and that on the north 
Kali, and not the Kalika Avatara as stated by Cunningham. Kali has her foot upon 
a prostrate form. 

The main temple faces the east and the entrance to the courtyard. It will be 
seen from the illustrations that the architecture partakes of the same heavy character 
as that of Kailasa at Elura. Here it is balder on account of the spongy nature of 
the rock which forbade any attempt at fine work. But what was thus lacking in the 
rock was probably supplied in the superimposed plaster, which, judging by the frag- 
ments still left, was liberally applied to the surface. One peculiarity is noticeable in 
the decoration of the roof of the mandapa, namely, the half chaitya-Qxc\\ ornament, 
seen on either side of the little central Ukhara over the porch. We find this upon 
other temples of the same age, notably an old temple of Sarya at Sutrapada on the 
south coast of Kathiawar. 

There is little doubt that the temple was originally dedicated to Vishnu. Against 
the back wall of the shrine stands a statue of Vishnu, holding in his hands the gada, 
maid, chakra and ^ankha. Upon the dedicatory block over the doorway to the shrine 
are seated Vishnu and Lakshml, which is shown by his holding in his upper right 
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■corners of the courtyard. The latter is empty, while the next in order, going round 
the temple with the right hand to it, contains a slab bearing a representation of Siva 
■dancing the tandava with Nandi below him, in the centre, surrounded by four dancing 
goddesses. The latter are, from east to west, Parvati, with Nandi beneath her ; 
Yaishnavl, with Garuda below ; Indraoi with her elephant, and Brahmi with the goose. 
What Cunningham says are halos round their heads I think are garlands, such as 
depend from their shoulders down across their knees, thrown out into circles by the 
gyratory action of the dance. The heads, arms, and all projecting portions are smashed. 
The south-west corner shrine is empty. The middle shrine at the back of the main 
temple contains a slab bearing Narayana reposing upon the serpent Sesha, with 
Brahma springing from his navel, and who was attacked by the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, who in turn were destroyed by Visnu. In the sculpture they are represented 
at Visnu* s feet as if attacking each other. Below them, at the end of the serpent 
couch, sits Lakshmi upon a low stool. The shrine in the north-west comer is empty, 
but in the middle shrine on the north side is a slab bearing ten avataras of Visnu. 
There are nine compartments, the first on the left containing two avataras — the fish and 
tortoise. In the eighth compartment is a full length figure of Visnu, a counterpart 
of that in the main shrine, which takes the place of one of the avataras. The small 
shrine in the north-east corner of the courtyard is empty. 



Fig. 2. Narayana reposing upon Sesha. 

The statues in these small shrines are executed in a light drab close texture 
stone, and are of the most finished style of workmanship, though now much mutila- 
ted. There is no doubt, I think, that they are the original tenants of these shrines, 
as the seats upon which they are placed, and which are cut from the rock, are made 
to fit the image slabs. As the principal subsidiary shrine, that immediately behind 
the main shrine, contains a Vaishnava image, it helps to prove the Vaisbnava origin 
of the main temple. These images are not now worshipped, and probably have not 
been since they were mutilated, when worship in the temple ended for a period. It is 
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was built by Sutradhari Gunda for Loka Mahadevi, the queen-consort of Vikraniaditya 
II, of the Western Chalukyas, in commemoration of his having thrice conquered 
Kafichi (Conjeveram)\ Another, a copper plate grant, informs us of the conquest of 
Kanchl by Vikraniaditya, and adds that he spared the city and overlaid the images 
with gold. ® Couple these two inscriptions with the fact that at Kanchl, in the temple 
of Kailasanatha, we have the prototype of the temple of Virupaksha at Pattadakal, and 
the obvious inference is that Vikramaditya was so struck with this famous temple 
that he induced, or, more likely compelled, artificers and builders to come back to 
Pattadakal with him to build one like it at his capital. This is partly confirmed by 
two Pattadakal inscriptions on the eastern gateway of the temple®, one of which 
speaks of the builder of Loke§vara as the most eminent Sutradhari (architect) of 
the southern country. The other, above the adjacent old temple of Papanalha,* is 
in praise of a certain Chattara — Revade— Ovajja, who is said to have ** made the 
southern country,” that is, as Mr. Fleet construes it, constructed the temples of the 
southern country. Its erection might be placed at about A. D. 735. In the time of 
Vikramaditya’s son, but a few years after the completion of the temple, the Rashtra- 
kotas, under Dantidurga, swept down upon the Chalukyas and dispossessed them of 
their territories, or at least the northern districts. He no doubt worshipped in the 
temple of Virupaksha at Pattadakal, and he, or his successor Knshna I, being 
impressed with the building, had it copied in the rock at Elura, where, about that timCj 
cave cutting must have been in full swing. The Dhamnar temple cannot be much 
later, and w'as, perhaps, excavated by some local chief who had returned fresh from 
gazing upon the then new wonder of the world — the great Kailasa at Elura. ® 


I 


Fig. I. Siva dancing the I anilava. 

To leturn to the temple. It is surrounded, as already stated, by seven minor 
shrines, Bve around the main shrine and one each in the north-east and south-east 
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A MARAVATI stands on the right bank of the Krishna river about 20 miles north- 
north -west of Guntur. 

On the south outskirts of the village is an extensive mound, on the northern 
slopes of which some of the houses stand. This is the site of the Amaravati stilfa, one 
of the most important and historically weU-known Buddhist monuments of the south. 
But of the central building almost nothing whatever remains : it is a site, and a site 
only. About the centre of the mound is a huge cylindrical excavation of about 260 
feet in diameter, irregular in outline, but generally circular, with extensions at the 
four cardinal points, where the excavations have been pushed outwcirds. The sides 
of this excavation vary in height from ten to twenty feet or more. 

The history of the stupa and its vicissitudes are a well-known story, which there 
is no need to recapitulate here. It has been fully gone into and described by Dr, 
Burgess, in his volume on the subject.^ 

During the seasons 1888 and 1889, I conducted some excavations at the site, 
and discovered a large number of sculptures. These were almost all loose slabs 
which had fallen from the building before it went completely to ruin, and lay buried in 
the ground around the central site. This work was therefore chiefly in digging into 
the bank which surrounds the central circular excavation. Detailed reports on the 
work then done were submitted to the Government of Madras, and afterwards 
published in Government Orders.’ Since that time and up to the present, no further 
digging has been done. 

The centre of the site, where the great stupa once stood, is destitute of the 
slightest traces of masonry. Around it, in places, some of the pavement slabs of the 
procession path yet remain in position, with the low brick parapet outside them, 
against which stood the great marble rail. It is in the space outside the pavement, 
that all excavation has hitherto been made. No traces of buildings have been found 
•opposite the quadrants of the circle, though large numbers of sculptures have been 
dug up ; out at the positions of the four gates at the four cardinal points, where dig- 
ging has been carried further into the banks, fragmentary traces of brick walls have 
been found. 


* The Amaravati and Jaggy apeia stupas, 1887. 

* G. O. No. 8g6-Public, dated iith September 1888. G. O. No. 383-Public, dated 30th AprU, 1889. 
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possible that the Muhammadans, in their first inroads into Central India, desecrated 
the whole temple, dispersed its Vaishnava attendants, and left it desolate. This 
desecration may have occurred more than once ; any how it would appear that after 
some time of desuetude it was taken possession of by Saivite priests who set up the 
present hng-a therein. If this be so, then the name “ Dhamnar,** now applied to the 
caves, could not have been in use before that time, seeing that it is but a corruption 
of the Saivite epithet Dharmanatha, the name of the lihga set up in the temple. 

As to the age of the Buddhist caves, I feel inclined to put them at a date earlier 
than the temple, for the long passage to the latter would have taken the much shorter 
way out to the face of the hill on the south had the caves not been there to prevent 
it. The later Buddhist and Brahmanical caves at Elura are too nearly of one age to 
lead one to think that the one colony died out, or deserted their caves, before the 
other began to cut theirs. There is no doubt that the two communities worked and 
worshipped side by side for some time. So I would think the excavators of the 
temple, here, found the Buddhists still in possession of their caves, else it is likely 
that the rock-cut passage to the temple would have been brought out to the south 
cliff even through the caves. The actual presence of the Buddhists probably caused 
the Hindus to respect their shrines. The middle of the eighth century, then, would 
I think be about the date of these Buddhist caves. 

There is yet another object, or rather two, to be noticed upon the plateau of the 
hill. About a hundred and twenty feet from the north edge of the pit in which the 
temple stands, and standing in a line almost parallel with it, are two small stone pillars 
set up about a hundred and fifty feet apart. Upon the western one is inscribed, 
roughly, a short inscription in four lines which reads 

Samvat /^S 3 Nagonada Ramajl na ras karaya, “ In samvat 1753 Nagonand Ramaji 
established a ras” Ras is a term usually applied to a particular dance originated by 
Krishna and the gopis or shepherdesses. If some such Vaishnava festival was estab- 
lished then we might suppose that at that date Vaishnava worship was still being 
carried on in the monolithic temple, and that its occupation by the Saivites was of 
considerably later date. But Cunningham reads the date as 1306, which is certainly 
wrong in two figures. The second figure is like the last figure in the date of the 
Ambarnatha inscription^, only that the tail is drawn down a little more. Of course, 
in this case, it cannot be 9, since the date 1953 would be but a few years ago, long 
after Cunningham’s visit. Again the third figure is most assuredly not O. It is 
made somewhat like the letter XT and is no doubt intended for 5, the stroke on the 
top being only part of the one long line drawn for all the letters to hang upon. 

Henry Cousens. 

' See Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of Western India for the year ending 30th June ipor, 

paragraph 39. 
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Fig. 3. A panel, i' 4*^ long ; from the north side of the east gate. 

Fig. 4. An elephant goad, 1' 5^^. 

Fig. 5. A jyaU' or lion in stucco. 

Figs. 6 and 7. Some heads of statues in stucco. Similar ones were found at this 
spot during the previous excavations. 

Fig. 8. A small bronze lamp. It has branches of hooded snakes supporting 
small oil cups. Two other bronzes were found at the south gate. 

Fig. 9. The perforated lid of a vessel, sj" diameter. 

Fig. 10. A small object like a miniature dagoha^ 

Fig. II. A grass cutting implement, 5^^ long. 

Fig. 12. A cup, 2|" in diameter. 

Fig. 13. A grass cutting implement, long. 

Plate XLIX. 

Fig. I. Convex circular lid, 8^". From the north gate. 

Fig. 2. Small bowl, 6” . From the north gate. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Chatties, 4^" and 5". From the north gate. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Terminal knobs, 2f" and 3^". From the north gate. 

Fig. 7. A flat bowl, 8''. From the north gate. 

Figs. 8 and 9. Two small iotas, 2^" and 2%*'. From the east gate. 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two small cups, 3^^ and 2|'^. From the east gate. 

Fig. 12. A small Buddhist seal in lapis lazuli. It has the figure of a lion and a 
Pali inscription and was found in the fields at Amaravati. Mr. Venkyya translates it 
as Bh2lttsa{ma) meaning the extreme limit of riches ” or the name adopted by some 
king who thus called himself “ the wealthiest man." 

Fig. 13. A cylindrical jar with bulbous bottom, 6J-" high. From the west gate. 

Fig. 14. A water jar with long narrow neck, From the east gate. 

Fig, 15. A circular white marble sandal stone dug up in the village. It has three 
legs and a lotus carved patera on the underside. Diameter 2' 2'''. It is presumably 
Buddhist. 

Plate L. 

Dr. Burgess quotes^ Fergusson as saying that the great stilfa was surrounded by 
numerous small chaiiyas, miniature copies of itself. Whether such stood, or yet stand, 
outside the quadrants of the rail, is not yet known, certainly none have yet been 
found *. but an extension of the digging would doubtless solve the point. However 
this may be, the latest excavation has shown that, besides statues and columns or 
stamhhas, such structures did stand at the gates, outside and to one side of the 
roadway leading to them, for a very perfect example, — that is, perfect as to the 
lowest part of the structure, for the dome is away, — has been found beyond the east 
side of the south gate. At 50 feet outside the pavement, two gate piers have been 
unearthed, standing in position. The tops are broken away, but the discs on the 
lower part show them to have been similar to the posts of the great rail.® At a 
distance of 9 feet outside these, stands the dagoba above referred to. (Figs, a and b,y 


^ Amar and Jagg, stupas^ p. zi. 


* Ref. Amar. and Jagg, stupas^ PI. V. 
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In some digging which I recently conducted, right around the quadrants of the 
circle between the gates, the original ground level was found to vary from three to 
five feet below the pavement. Marble statues, sculptured panels, piers, inscriptions, 
plain and ornamented rail panels, and a large number of fragmentary sculptures were 
dug out at these depths, and at distances extending up to fifteen feet outside the 
position of the great rail. None of these were tn situ, and they are evidently 
mostly portions which had fallen to the ground while the central building was yet 
intact, and before it had become silted up with soil. 

The figures in the following Plates represent a few of the more typical examples 
of sculptures and other articles unearthed. 

Plate XLVII. 

Fig. I. A column in three pieces, 6 ' high, surmounted by elephants with 
howdahs and riders. It has had a terminal ornament or statue on the summit. From 
the south-west circuit. 

Fig. 2. A pilaster, 2' 5^ high. It has stood between sculptured panels, probably 
in the spaces between those of the newly discovered dagoha (Plate L, figs, a and h, 
and Plate LI, fig. 2). From the east side of the south gate. 

Fig. 3. A portion of a slab, 4' long, with part of the capitals of a pilaster sup- 
porting a rail surmounted by a disc and trisUla, From the west of the south gate. 

Fig. 4. A panel 4' 10" long, with dagoha and worshippers in the lower compart- 
ment, and rows of lion and trisUlas above. From the north of the south gate. 

Fig. 5. A base slab, 3' 8" long, with three dagohas, and four worshipping images. 
From the east side of the south gate. 

Fig. 6. A seated slab image i' high. The carving is stiff, and is evidently a 
late example. From the south-west circuit. 

Fig. 7. A slab statue of Buddha, i' 6" high. From the south side of the west 

gate. 

P LATE XLVIIl. 

Fig. [ . A coping stone to one of the small rails which have existed on the sides 
of the gates, 4' 2^'^ long. Along the lower part is an inscription. From the east 
side of the south gate. 

At the gates, some statues, dagohas, and brick walls were found in position. 
Except one square brick building at the south gate, which is still several feet in height, 
all the walls are very dilapidated, and have not more than one or two courses of 
bricks remaining. It is, therefore, at present, difficult to determine exactly what they 
may have been ; but they were probably small dagohas or the pedestals for statues 
or columns. Such a column was indeed found at the east gate. It is fluted, the 
flutes being turned in over the summit. It could not, therefore, have been intended 
for the support of any object. The lower part of it was found close by, in the former 
excavations. Some walls on the south side of the west gate indicate a detached 
building, but they have been much destroyed, and what remains has yet to be further 
traced. Near them were found a number of plaster ornaments of which an 
example is given in Plate XLVIIl, fig. 2. 
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BURIED JAIN REMAINS AT DANAVULA- 

PAD. 
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O N the left bank of the river Pennar, about five miles below the taluk town of 
Jammalamadugu, is the small village of Danavulapad. The name means the 
village of Danavas or Raksasas, designations by which the Buddhists and Jainas were 
known to the Hindus. The village stands on a high extensive mound, composed of 
the debris of ages.^ Opposite the village, the river runs from west to east, between 
steep sandy banks, which are almost at times hidden under the floods that traverse 
its bed during the rainy season. From the north bank of the river, the ground slopes 
up to the village mound, which is situated about seventy v’ards distant. This in- 
tervening ground is composed of drift sand from the river, with, in places, a sub-stra- 
tum of black soil and broken pottery, such as is usually found in ancient sites. 
In this place, some buried Jain remains have been recently discovered, and partly 
excavated. The ground, bleak and sandy though it is, and apparently incapable of 
cultivation, has yet been let out to some of the villagers on putta * ; and, in seasons of 
sufficient rainfall, has been made to produce some scanty crops. 

The owners of one of these fields, knowing that bricks were buried in it, proceeded 
to dig them out. Close to tlie surface, they found the walls of a small square brick 
building, in the centre of which, the Naga-shrouded head of a Ttrthamkara 
peared above ground. The discovery came to the notice of the local officials, and the 
intended demolition was stopped. But for the fortunate discovery of this Jain image, 
the walls would undoubtedly have been destroyed in tofo^ as so manv’' ancient remains 
have been, particularly those of the Buddhists in the Kistna District. As it was, the 
local officials had the sand carefully excavated from the interior of the buried building, 
where a brick chamber or shrine, 1 1 ' square with walls 2' 9" thick, was brought to light. 
The bricks are of large size, measuring i'9'’X9"X4", and are such as are only 
used in buildings of very ancient date. In this respect, they resemble those used 
in the ruined Buddhist stupas in the Kistna District. Inside the shrine, was a huge 

^ The site bears every evidence of being a very ancient one j and this is confirmed by an inscription of the 
thirt'*enth century, in a temple in the neighbouring village of Devagudi, which refers to a Jain temple at this place. 
A further confirmation was the finding of two Andhra lead coins at the site A gfold coin was also found 
there, and another similar, which had been got in the same way, was purchased in the village. 

® Putta literally means a royal order or grant. It has now come to signify lands given for cultivation to 
private individuals by(Govemment. 
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It is 1 1 feet in diameter, and is encircled by ten finely sculptured sUipa slabs. Though 
-dl represent a similar subject, that is, a stupa with its worshippers, all of them differ 
in detail. The domes are mostly broken off, because the surface line of the ancient 
mound passes over them. The earth which covers them at present, though extend- 
ing to about 15 feet in height, is almost entirely that thrown out from the excavation 
of the centre of the mound. 

Plate LI. 

Some remains of small marble rails with lenticular panels and plain posts, have 
Leen observed at the gates, particularly the east and north. Parts yet remain in 
position, but in a fragmentary condition. Outside those at the east gate, and to the 
south of the position of the roadway, was a group of six statues, all considerably 
mutilated. (Fig. i.) 

Fig. 2 is one of the stUpa slabs from the dagoha, A portion of its dome still 
remains. It may be compared with a more perfect example illustrated by Dr. Burgess.^ 
A narrow space between each panel has been filled by a pilaster similar to Plate XL\^II, 
ffg. 2, which has probably been one of them. 

Thirteen feet outside the dagoha^ and at a lower level, some statues, including 
three of Buddha, were found lying prone. 

Pig* 3* Two draped statues of Buddha lying side by side. They are 6' 4" high, 
and in almost perfect preservation. Another is shown in Fig. 4. It is complete, 
•except the right arm and feet, and is 4' 2!' high. 

Some light has been thrown on a point, about which there has hitherto been some 
doubt. On each side of the east and west gates are a number of large granite slabs, 
in reality broad piers, pierced on each side for lenticular rails. These, it is thought, 
may have been used as buttresses, or are perhaps the remnants of an earlier stilpa 
never completed.® Dr. Burgess seems to incline to the latter view.® Lying as they 
'were, in different directions, either wholly or partially buried in the ground, no definite 
idea of their use or actual position could be obtmned. I therefore had the whole of 
them completely exposed, and found that they all lay with their bases roughly con- 
centric with the circuit of the pavement ; and though some had fallen outwards and 
•others inwards, in the direction of the siUpa, it was perfectly evident that they had 
originally stood against the outside of the great marble rail, forming another rail at a 
lower level, being, in fact, buttresses to support the foundations at these points. This 
i^ould have been necessary, as there, the ancient outside ground surface is much 
lower than the pavement of the procession path. 

A number of the marbles unearthed during the excavations have inscriptions. 
Most of them are fragmentary 

A large number of prehistoric stone implements, both paleolithic and neolithic, were 
iound in the fields for several miles around Amaravati. These indicate the existence 
•of a large community in times probably long antecedent to the date of the stupa, 

A. Rea. 


^ Amar and ^agg stuposj PI, /. 

* One, it may be mentioned, at the east gate, has a line of a Pah inscription. 

■ Amar, and ^agg. stupas, p. 23. * These will be described m a subsequent article. 
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(the worst poison) ; but that the property of a god is the (most) dreadful poison, 
<For) poison (if taken) kills (only) one person, (while) the property of a god (if 
confiscated, kills the confiscator), together with his sons and grandsons.”^ 

To the south of the brick shrine, and at a distance of 15' from it, are the moulded 

black stone basement 



Fig 2. 


walls of another 
temple, the floor of 
which is at a slightly 
higher level than the 
courtyard. It stands 
parallel to, but further 
towards the west than, 
the brick shrine, and 
consists of a shrine, 
antechamber and 


mahamandapam. The walls of the superstructure have gone ; and whether they 
were built of stone or brick, or ever really existed, it is impossible to say. The 

probability however is, 



that the design of the 
superstructure like the 
plan, was similar to that of 
Jain temples easting eke- 
where, particularly of 
those at Vijayanagar ; and 
it is seemingly of about 
the same date. Some 
stones in a wall on the 
river bank may have 
been removed from here. 
The brick shrine is 
apparently earlier by a 
few centuries, for bricks of 
the size used in its cons- 
truction are never seen in 
buildings of a later date. 
Moreover, brick build- 
ings in this part of the 
country are a rarity. 

The mahatnandapam 


has traces of four piers 


3 - having stood on the cor- 

ners of a square stone plinth in the centre, with corresponding pilasters on the side 
walls. In the shrine, is a pedestal 2^' in length, with two lion panels in front. This 


1 All the translations are by Mr. V. Venkayya, Government Epigraphist in Madras. 
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monolithic standing Jain image, the head of which had previously been seen.^ The 
image, so curiously brought to light, was evidently regarded locally with some 
veneration, and the villagers would very soon have succeeded in converting it into a 
Hindu deity, if they had been given the opportunity. 

In front, was a small antechamber with a sculptured pedestal outside it. A 
sloping ramp or pathway was then dug up to the surface from the front of the 
antechamber and further digging was stopped. This was its condition when first 
inspected by the Archaeological Department ; and except another image (fig. 6) there 
was nothing else visible on the surface. 

As the circumstances gave hopes of further discoveries, which have since been 
realized, I marked out the position which I thought other buried remains might 
occupy, and a field nearly an acre in extent was acquired by Government. The 
excavations which followed, have disclosed the existence of an extensive paved 
courtyard, with various remains throughout the whole of its area, and even extending 
beyond it. Of these remains, the brick shrine, above referred to, faces the east, and 
stands near the north boundary of the ground, being thus close to the village mound. 
This boundary is marked by a rough retaining stone wall, which runs east and west. 
It was entirely underground ; but, before the temple became buried in sand, it served 
to bank up the earth of the mound, and prevent it from falling into the temple court- 
yard, which is at a much lower level. The Jain statue in the shrine is 9' 7-!^ in height, 
from the knees upward. The legs below are covered by a stone pedestal, evidently 
thus placed to ensure stability. 

The pedestal is placed unevenly, and as a precautionary after-thought. It will 
be seen that a similar image (fig. 6) is broken off at the knees. The statue is cut 
in a white limestone, having all the appearance of white marble ; and I may here 
mention that all the other sculptures, below described, are of the same stone.® 

Outside the front of the antechamber is a beauti- 
fully sculptured whitestone pedestal, standing in situ on 
a circular sculptured base. It is 2' high. On the 
four sides of it, are seated Ttrthamkaras, with a Yaksha 
standing on a lion on each side. The chief Tlrthamkara, 
which faces the shrine, has a five-hooded naga over 
the prabha. The pedestal stands on a square platform 
and is surmounted by a lotus and scroll ornament. 
Underneath, is a circular base or panivattam, sculp- 
tured with elephants and crocodiles as vahanams. On 
the upper edge, is an inscription, as follows. — “ Hail ! 
The prosperous Nityavarsa, — the ocean wherein Sri 
(Lakshmi) vis., of spotless royal fame had her 

birth who always (possessed) great 

0j^0rgyj— caused to be made (this) stone pedept^l lor 
^ ^;be glorious bathing ceremony of (the Arbat) Santi, in 

order that hisTo'wn) desires might be fulfilled. It is said that poison (itself) is not 



* See my Progress Report for 1903-04, Plate VIII . . 1 i** 

* The stone must have been brought from a considerable distance, for there is none in the locality. 
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pilaster si' in length (fig. 4)- It has floral ornaments and bevelled angles in the 

Cd6) 'Thel=gsoftheUtlo^brokenoff.tthek«.s. I,» »m.Iarto ^ 

i J'brick kbie, but is of .mjaier «», buiug only s’ 3' bigb. I. tyss probsbly the 

chief image of the second or third shrines. i,- l 

At a distance of east from the bnck shnne is a small square platfo^. on which 

was a sculptured double panelled slab It measures 2 7 high, and is similar to fig. 4. 

In the lower panel, are two seated worshippers, while a seated Tirtkan, kara ocon^^^ 
the upper arched panel. In the central band, is a lion. Below is an inscnption whmh 
reads - “ The tomb (niSidhi) of Honnisetti. son of Soyisetti of Penugopde (and) that 
of his queen (1. wife) viraj-i ”. A few feet to the north-w^t ot the platform Ju^ 
noted stands a row of five sculptured and inscribed stones. The stone on the left is 
4' 6" in height and has two panels in front, with a worshipper in the lower, and a 
seated Tlrthamkara in the upper panel It is surmounted by a kalasa. On the back 
is an inscription with the words The tomb (nisidhi) of the teacher, who belonged 
to Kurumari-Na-tirtha. Hampave of Parokhya-nmaya (ParOkshavimaya sect or 

school?) setup (the nifiidhi).” . , 

The second stone has two panels In the lower, is a kneeling tsorshipper, while m 
the upper is a Tlrthamkara seated on a throne, with a cauri bearer on each side. The 
third stone has similarly sculptured panels, with, however, two worshippers in the lower 
one, and three lions on the front of the throne. On the back of the stone is an mscnp- 

tion which is too much damaged for translation. The fourth stone has the usual two 

panels with a seated Tlrthamkara above, 
and a worshipper below. On each side of 
the former is a caurt^ while his sign, a cres- 
cent. is depicted below. On the lower part 
is an inscription — “The tomb (ni§idhi) of 
Marhgave, daughter of Vijaya^na, a Vaitya 
of Penumgonde”. The fifth, and last 
stone (fig. 7 ) in the row, is the highest of 
any, being 6' 3'' long, and has three panels 
on the front, and a surmounting kalasa. 
The lowest panel has a horse and rider, 
with an umbrella bearer standing behind. The central panel has a kneeling worship- 
per. In the upper panel is a seated llrthamkara , with a Yaksha dsi\\ Yakshl on each 
side, and three lions below. On the two sides and back of the stone are inscriptions, 
of which the first may be translated : — 

“ This great warrior, the Dandanayaka Srivijaya, ruled under (his) master’s 
orders, over the whole (earth) (encircled by) the four oceans, having put down and 
conquered (his) enemies with exceeding wrath. 

“This sword in the hand of the ‘ matchless poet ’ (Srivijaya) powerfully cuts in 
war and triumphs by stabbing on the battlefield the formidable array of soldiers, 





Fig- 5 
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stone is in situ. Various plain and moulded stones were found in different parts of 
the mahamandapam , but evidently not in their original positions. Among these, were 
three bracket capitals. On a stone, at the front of the mahamandapam is a short 

inscription with the words *. — “The glorious (U) bade va-Maharaju “ 

(The inscription is apparently incomplete). At the sides of the east door of the 
mah&mandapam are a few steps leading up from the courtyard ; and in front of them 
is a square platform, similar to that in front of the brick shrine. It may possibly 
have been an open porch, in which case, another rectangular platform further to 
the east, would be that on which stood a carved pedestal. Such a piece of 
sculpture was found lying close to the east side of this platform. It is i8'' in 
height (fig. i), and similar in design, to the one previously described but not 
quite so well preserved. It has four-seated Ttrthaynkaras^ with standing Yakshas or 
vahanas at each side. A sculptured base or panivattam^ probably that on which 

this pedestal stood, was found lying by the door of the niaha~ 
mandapam, (FlS* ^ ) It is round in plan, with a diameter of 
2' 1 \\ and has an elongated water channel on one side. Around 
its side are various sculptured images. These in succession 
are — a male figure lying grasping a garland with both hands ; 
Kubera and his wife riding a horse ; V aruiia figures seated on 
a crocodile {makara) ; a female playing a Dina ; I Sanya figures 
on a bull ; a bhUta ; Yama— -with a kiilam^ seated on a buffalo 
( tnahisa) ; and some other male and female dancing figures. 
A sculptured and inscribed panel (fig. 3) lay close by the 
pedestal above described. It is 3!' in height. It has two sunk 
panels, in the lower of which are two seated male and female 
figures engaged in worship. Between them is a vase {gtndi). 
In the upper panel is a seated Tirthamkara and nagahood and 
triple tiara. Between the two panels is a svasttka. Under the 
lower panel are two inscriptions, divided by an upright central 
line The first part reads “ Kanakakirtideva, the preceptor 

ofAdisetti the second :- “The tomb 

(niSidhi), of Adi (setti), son of Ballava-Siriigisetti of Penugoode”. 
Behind the second temple, an earthenware pot was found 
[r; about 3' from the surface. Though undoubtedly old, it must be 
much more recent than the temple, for it lay in the drift sand 
covering the courtyard ^ , 

On the south of the second temple last described, and stand- 
ing parallel to it, are the foundations of a third temple. It is 
Fis 4 .similar in dimensions and general outline of plan to the other; 

but the ground being lo^ at this point, there is less of its walls remaining The rough 
MtiL of a right angular wall run in front. Near the shnne walls lay a square 

» ^ • ,1.. Anantapur District U mentioned m several of the insenption., and is known .s one o( 

„ 

M Antii, Vol XXXn. 191. P- 
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found in the square shrine. Dr. Burgess gives Supdrkva as the one who has the lion as 
a characteristic, and the five snake-hoods over his head and under the usual triple crown. 
Other two in his list, Nos. 15 and 22, have the lion in connection \nth. the attendants.^ 
The west limits of the acquired field, do not represent the extent of the court- 
yard in that direction, for the north retaining wall continues 
into the bank of sand. Something else maj thus possibljr 
be found in that direction Some human bones were got 
under the bank at this point The boundary on the east 
having been reached, no further excavation could mean* 
while be made in that direction. It was, however, 
rumoured in the village, that in the east field, adjoining that 
already excavated, there were other buried remains, notably- 
a stone built tank containing a metal car. A pit was dug- 
at the spot indicated, and some massive walls were found 
a few feet underground, thus showing the correctness of 
the village rumour in one respect at least. The existence 
of a buried car has, however, 3'et to be proved. Nothing- 
further could be done till this extra ground was acquired* 
This has since been done, and the excavations can be- 
resumed at a future season. Some small objects, such 
Fig 8. as earthen and bone beads, glass rings, and fragments 

of ivory, bones and glass bangles were found in the soil during excavation. At a. 




short distance north-east of the 
Jain site, a stone lion, 3' 6*^ 
high, was found lying in some 
prickly pear (fig. 8). On its 
head is cut a water channel. It 
has been the support of a soma- 
siltra for convejdng water from, 
a shrine, probably one of those 
here. On the east outskirts of 
the village of Danavulapad, a. 
large slab with a bas-relief of 
Anjaneya, or the monkey god, 
was found almost completely 
buried underground. It is over- 
s' in height. He is shown in 
the act of trampling a rdkshasa' 
under foot. (Fig. 9.) 

As the J ains are known to the 
Hindus as rdkshasas^ the sculp- 
tured slab may perhaps have a 


Fig 9 

overthrow and expulsion from the place. 


symbolical reference to the Jain 
The slab is similar to many- which are well* 


* IbtJ, 
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having (first) scattered the huge crowds of elephants Joining together (/. e.^ protecting) 
the cavalry forces. 

“ While jSrivijaya, the Daridadbipati of the king (Narendra) the ornament of the 
Bali family, is enraged, mountain, (is) no (longer) mountain, forest no forest, water no 
water^ (and) the 

The second reads : — “ Studying the kastras ; praising kings ; always keeping 

intercourse with respectable people (Arya) ; discoursing on 
the various good qualities of virtuous men ; observing silence 
when faults have to be exposed ; kind and agreeable words to 
all; fand) unparalleled meditation on union with the (supreme) 

soul let (all these virtues) transform (those who practise 

them) into J^inendras^ incarnate among men. 

Haiti Prosperity! In 1319 of the victorious (and) 
increasing Saka years, corresponding to the (Cyclic) year 
ISvara, on Monday the ist (day) of the bright half of 

Phalgupa, setti 

ni§idhi (?). 

“ Happiness 1 Great Prosperity 1 Prosperity 1 Pros- 
perity !”. 

The translation of the third is as follows : — “ The fame of 
* the matchless poet ’ (Srivijaya) alighting on earth, quickly 
OlCusukuru) filled the eight quarters, and not stopping 
(there), pervaded straight into the glove of him who was 
^ conceived in the lotus flower {t.e,, Brahman), 

O ! )§rlvijaya ! May your arm which is the tree of plenty to men that seek 

refuge, the famous (and) veritable forest-fire to the hay (vtsr.,) the 
enemy kings (and) the net (laid out by) the god of Love to (catch) 

the lady Prosperity — protect the earth 1 

“ O ! Dandandyaka Srivijaya, ever devoted to charity and virtue 1 
(May thou) live long protecting the earth which is encircled by the 
girdle of the four oceans, under the orders of (King) Indra 1 
“ Happiness i Great Prosperity I 

Of the Jain Tirthamkaras represented in the various sculptures, 
some have a cognizance, and some have not. The latter omission, 
as in the case of the slabs, being due to the defacing of the symbol ; 
and with the statues, to removal from their original positions. Some, 
however, retain the china. 'I hiis, the pedestal in the second shrine 
has the 'lion, as also figures i and 7. Fig. 3 s. svastika, and 
another a crescent as Idnchana, Sreydm\a is mentioned as having a 
crescent.® Some are surmounted by a hooded ndga^ as figure 6, 3, 
and one not illustrated. Fig. 3 has only a single hood : the one not 
Fig 7 illustrated has five hoods and fig. i, seven hoods. The hood of one 
.of represented here is broken, but has apparently b een similar to that of the statue 

, This statement me^ that moun.a.ns are powdered, forests cleared and water, dned up by the imu,en« 

armies of Srivijaya marching against the enemy. 

* Dr. Burgess, loc. cif. 
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ANCIENT VILLAGE SITE AT PEDDA- 

MUDIYAM. 
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T he village of Peddamudiyam stands on the north bank of the Kunderu river, 
about twelve miles north of Jamalamadugu in the Cuddapah District. The 

site was originally a very extensive mound of 
natural formation, which has been subdivided into 
several others by declivities formed by the action 
of rain-water. The excavations lately undertaken 
only penetrated the superficial soil to a depth of 
about 1 8" — ^being nothing more in fact than an 
examination of the surface — and below this depth, 
the virgin soil appeared everywhere. The black 
surface soil, for about eighteen inches in depth, is 
formed of the debris of centuries when village 
after village occupied the site. Though only the 
eastern half of the mound is now occupied by the 
houses of the village, the deposits existing on the 
western unoccupied portion show, that at one time, 
it must also have been inhabited. This goes to 
confirm a tradition that the place was formerly 
much larger and more important than it is now. 

The site has been tentatively identified by 
Mr. Jayanti Ramayya, Divisional Officer of 
Jammalamadugu, as the birth-place of Visnuvar- 
dhana,^ His arguments, in support of which he 
cites several authorities and inscriptions, are as 
follows. The names of this village and the birth- 
place are identical ; their geographical pos'tion is 
apparently similar ; the former is historically old 
enough to be identified with the latter ; both are 
described as being Agrabaras and the abodes of learned and pious Brahmins ; and, 
finally, there is an inscription at a temple in this village of the time of the western 
Chalukyan King VikramSrka VI, which contains a reference to the birth-place of 
Vis^iuvardhana, 

* In a paper published in ihe Madras Archteolqgical Report^ 1904.-05 (pp. 38— 41)- 
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"known in and around Vijayanagar. It may thus signify an inroad of the Vijayanagar 
armies, and the destruction of the Jain shrines. The inscription very possibly bears 
a reference to this or a similar conflict, as also may the horseman, sculptured in the 
lower panel of the stone. The inscription speaks of war and a victory, but the latter 
may have been the precursor of a defeat in which the previous victor fell, for the stone 
is evidently a memorial one. 

That Vijayanagar had indeed penetrated to, and exerted its influence in this direc- 
tion, there is historical evidence to show, in an inscription of king Sada§iva at the 
Virabhadra temple in Peddamudiyam, situated 12 miles to the north of Danavulapad. 
That several Jain temples still exist at Vijayanagar is well known, and that none of 
the Vijayanagar kings were of the Jain religion is an historical fact. The temples of 
that sect, though probably existing prior to or about the advent of that dynasty, still 
remain there in such a condition as might be expected from centuries of neglect, yet 
they bear no signs of wilful destruction. It is curious however, that not a single one 
of the chief images in these temples, which must have formed the principal object 
of worship to the sect, is known to exist. They must all have been destroyed or 
removed. 

Opposite the remains of Danavulapad, the river banks are continually being 
washed away by the river, when in flood. Various means have been from time to 
time taken to check the encroachment. Among these, is a wall built in the river 
bank. It may first have been erected at the time these temples were in use, or before 
it, but has subsequently been repaired, and that evidently by stones taken from the 
upper walls of the second and third temples, 

A. Rea. 
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Fig. 4.— (> 4 ) Small terra-cotta parrot, Higli. 

(j 5 ) Terra-cotta bull, 2^^ long. Two other similar ones were also found. 

(C) Ornamented stone plummet. (Z>) Fragmentary head of a terra-cotta horse. 
Fig. 5.— (^)j {B)j {C)i and (G) are earthenware vessels of various shapes ; {B) is one foot 
high and has a spout on one side, and is polished. 

(Z?) and (£■) Two ear ornaments about ij" long. 

{F) Stone ring, lY' in height and diameter. Holes are bored through it at 
intervals. 

Plate XXXV. 

1. A stone panel, 16*' long, with the figures of Ganesa, Brahma, Narasiifaha, Lingam Mahisa- 

sura-mardinT, Siva and Paravati, Nandi and other figures. A fragment of another similar 
panel is not illustrated. 

2. A semi-transparent, stone Nandi with a long pointed stem, probably intended to be fixed 
on a pedestal. The illustration shows its actual size. 

3. A N agakanyakd with a hooded snake. 

4. Fragment of a sculptured panel. The 
stone is dark red. Four other similar ones are 
not illustrated. 

5. A small stone panel, about 2^'^ broad, 
with some image too mutilated to be deciphered. 

6. A mutilated seated image. Height 2,”. 

7. A small panel lY' broad with three 
defaced heads and busts. 

8. A black polished stone lingam wrapped 
in fragments of cloth, and with two wire rings 
for suspending around the neck. It has been 
worn by Lingayats. Original size. 

9. A black polished stone lingam with 
panivattam. Size is that of the original. It is 
such as has been used by a Lingayat. 

10. Around stone slab, lY' in diameter : with 
a bull’s head in the centre of a ring. It might have served as a seal. 

XI. A small oblong panel, 4"^ long, incised with a figure. This may also have been used as 
a seal. 

12. A neolithic black stone celt, picked and polished. 5 *^ long, 

13. Similar. 4" long. 
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This last mentioned inscription is cut on a large slab which stands behind the 
temple of MukkantiSvara, a building which apparently dates from the eleventh century^ 
It is of comparatively unomate exterior, having only some niches, pilasters and a few 
sculptures on the walls. Alongside of it, is the temple of Narasimhasvami, an equally 
plain building, but of interest, in that it has two piers with couchant Hon bases (see 
fig* *)j those of the Pallava temples of Conjeveram. Here, however, its resem- 
blance to those temples ends. A lion sculpture, used for a different purpose, was 
also found at Danavulapad. These temples are the oldest buildings in the place. A 
few other temples there are, but they are even less noteworthy, and of less antiquity. 
There are also a few stone built wells, which have been used for the storage of grain. 
Traces of a few rough foundations of walls were seen, but they are only fragmentary. 
Though structures older than the temples no longer exist, the village must have 

had a much earlier foundation, dating, I have little 
doubt, from prehistoric times. I assume this from 
the finding of some neolithic stone implements on 
the mound and in the declivities. That this also had 
some connection with the Andhras is evident from 
the finding of numbers of lead coins, identical with 
others found in much greater numbers in the Bud- 
dhist sites of the Kistna District. Only specimens 
of one type of lead coin, that bearing the image of a 
horse, have yet been found. In the absence, however, 
of structures or other evidences of that date, tlie 
mere finding of coins is no proof of occupation, and 
probably only shows that trade existed between the 
inhabitants of this tract and the Buddhists of the 
Kistna District 

The character of the beads which are found in 
large numbers in the soil would further support this 
view, for the Buddhists were experts in bead making, 
and many of those found here are identical with 
those discovered in Buddhist sites particularly at 
Gudivada. Some of the Peddamudiyam beads may^ 
therefore, probably be of Buddhist origin. 

Various other small objects were found in fairly 
large numbers in the debris of the mound. Some of 
these are now described and illustrated in the accom- 
panying figures and plate : — 

Fig. 2. — (A) Sankh or shell beads. Size f*' to 5''. 
All round except two elongated ones. 

{B) White crystal beads. Six oval and four 

round. Size to I*'. 

^C) Ivory, round, flat and long beads. 

Size^toi". 

Fie 3.— rings and a rod found at Sukaraancipalle. 

{C) Gold wire earring used when the lobe is pierced for the first time 
{D) Gold bead partly crushed. (^) Gold earring set with a pearl. 
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made at the present day in Burma, the look of asceticism is absent, and the object 
of the sculptors appears to be to secure beauty of form rather than to eKact piety and 

respect on the part of the worshippers. 

Figure 2, a and are two receptacles, 
w^hich, we may suppose, originally con- 
tained holy relics. They were empty, how- 
ever, when found. The one, which has 
been broken into two pieces, measures 
I foot and 2 inches in length and 8^ inches 
in breadth : the other is entire and its 
dimensions are slightly less. 

The mutilated image of Buddha (Plate 
LIII, fig. S) is in regal dress, and is 
called by the Burmese ‘'Jambupati. ” It 
measures 6 inches in length, and 4 in breadth. The Pali scriptures acknowledge no 
“Such representation of the Sage, and it can only be referred to the Northern School. 
It is apparently ManjuSn, the god of wisdom, who is called "Jam-yang” in 
Tibetan,^ The smaller images are probably intended to represent two of the dis- 
<:iples of Buddha. They measure 3,^0" x 2 iV and 4f'x i i*, respectively. All 
the three figures are in bronze. 

Fig. I, Plate LIII, is a votive tablet in clay, which measures X3f^ It fixes 
the probable age of the ruined pagoda, which cannot be later than the iith century 
A.D. Gautama Buddha appears under the Bodhgaya Temple, which is flanked by 
two caityas^ and the legend on the back of the tablet (No. 7), namely, Sabbannuta- 
iiSinassa paccayo, ” the " (attainment of the) basis of Supreme knowledge,” expresses 
the pious aspiration of a Mahdydnist, 

No. 4 is also a clay votive 
tablet measuring 4*^X2^", It 
depicts Gautama in the act of 
receiving rice porridge from 
Sujata, after his severe penance. 
The spire of the BodhgayS. 
Temple, surmounting the niche, 
symbolises that he has attained 
Buddhahood.® 

Figure 3, a, and c, 





measuring 5*'XlV^ 4 ”^XA"j 

and 5ro"xiiV'j respectively, 


9 // 
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' Mr Taw Sein Ko writes that this surmise is based on three considerations : ( i) the drapery of the 5 

2Uhe absence of the term “Jamtupati" as applied to a mudra of the Buddha in Pali bcwksi and ( 3 ) the 
phonetic resemblance of the tuo words “ Jambupati” “ and Jam-yang None of these considerations, however, 
appear to afford sufficient grounds for suggesting the identity of this figure with Manjusri. xNor does there stobi 
to me any reason for assuming that the two smaller figures were intended to represent disciples of Buddha, [Ed.J 
» I can discover nothing in this tablet to support Mr. Taw Sein Ko*s conclusion that the figure on the proper 
Tieht of Buddha is Sujata. There seems to have been another figure of the same kind on the proper left, and 
we may take them both to be devotees. Buddha himself appears to be in the same attitude as in fig. 9 # m the 
.act of attaining enlightenment. [Ed ] 


SOME EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 
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MONG the myriad pagodas of almost every size and description which cover the 
plains around the ancient city of Pagan, there are many which are now nothing 
more than mere shapeless heaps of brick, with no name or tradition attached to them 

and of no antiquarian value as they stand. A certain 
number of them, however, were built to enshrine some 
sacred relics or emblems of Buddhism, and though the 
majorit)'' even of these have long since been pillaged 
of anything of intrinsic value which they contained, 
they still nevertheless afford an attractive field for 
excavation, and particularly for occasional digging 
when a few days only can be spared for the 
purpose, and when systematic work on an extended 
scale would be impossible. In the spring of last 
year I had an opportunity of opening two such 
ruined pagodas : the one situated at Kyinlo and 
the other near the larger Abeyadana Pagoda at 
Myinpagan. 

Kyinlo is the name of a deserted village about 8 miles to the south-east of 
Nyaung-u. It is now overgrown with grass and low jungles, and its fields have been 
left fallow for many years. A shaft, measuring i8 feet square, was sunk to a depth 
of 20 feet in the Pagoda, and the following articles were found : a stone image of 
Buddha, two stone receptacles supposed to be reliquaries, mutilated bronze figures 
of the Buddha and two disciples, two clay votive tablets, and three iron imple- 
ments. The relic-chamber had evidently been rifled previously, and the treasure 
seekers had left what they deemed to be of no value from a pecuniary point of view. 

The stone image of Buddha (fig. i) is one foot high and 7^ inches broad. It is 

in the hhUmxspaHamudra or earth-touchmg ” attitude. Ttie body is short and 

squat, and the features are not particularly prepossessing The ears do not touch 

the shoulders, and the downcast eyes wear a contemplative expression. The images 

in the Shwezigon and Ananda Pagodas have sharp features almost approaching the 

Aryan type, and their main characteristic is the well-developed chin. In the images 

S 
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No. 9 represents Gautama Buddha attaining Enlightenment, while No. 2 depicts 
him as turning the Wheel of the Law. Both these tablets bear Sanskrit legends. 
Their prototype appears to be fig. 128 at page 180 of Griinwedel’s Btiddhist Art in 
India. The tablets were made in Burma itself, and not imported from India, as is 
generally supposed, because their moulds have been found at Pagan.^ 

Taw Sein Ko. 


* It seems likely, however, that the moulds in question were imported from India. LEd.]| 
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are iron implements, which appear to be razors or knives of a sort, but for what 
purpose they were used is not certain. 

The second small stUpa which was opened is in the village of Myinpagan. 
The stupa ^ in question is situated 5 feet to the south-east of the Abeyadana 
temple, which was constructed by Kyanzittha, Kin g of Pagan, in 1064 A.D. The 

small shrine [fig. 4 (^)], 
which is one of the .subsidiary 
buildings generally surround- 
ing a central pagoda, is a mi- 
niature cylindrical structure 
rising to a height of 12 feet, 
and covered by an outer 
casing, indicating that a 
larger stupa has been built 
over a smaller one. Its 
original form was probably 
like that shown in fig. 4 
(/j), which consists of a 
dome intersected by three 
bands of mouldings and sur- 
mounted by a capital and a 
kikhara. An opening 6 feet 
long and 5 feet wide was 
made into the lower section 
of the dome, and the articles described below were found embedded in it. No stone 
box or relic-chamber was met with. 

Fig. 5 is a brick measuring 
X 7" X 2 J ",on which are inscribed 
characters in an unknown script, 
which is probably in a Dravidian lan- 
guage. 

Nos. 3 and 5. Plate LIII, are votive 
tablets illustrating, by ten, or multiple's 
of ten, the number of past Buddhas, 
who were as numerous as the “ sands 
of the Ganges ” The former contains 
exactly 10 Buddhas, and the latter 100. 

No. 6 on the same plate is of exceptional interest, as it appears to 
evidence of the prevalence, in Bnrma. of Lamaism, or the T.betan form of Buddh.sm. 
Th^W effigLs represented on the votive tablet const.tute the m-Rava or 
R,„ 1 ^hist Trinity namely : (i) Dharma-KSya or Law-body, fcssential Bodhi ; (n) 
or Co»pc...ion-body, Bodhi , and (ill) or 

Transformed bod y, Practical Bodhi. 

-particularly Lamaistic in their appearance. [Ed.] 
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of the memento of some victory of the ancient lords of Mundore,” The torana 
pillars, which I shall describe, were found exactl)" at the spot where Tod*s gate^s-ay 
and torana stood. From his description it appears that the torana was intact in his 
time, and it is indeed a pity that such a magnificent monument of ancient times should 
have been damaged and partially destroyed within such a short space of time ! 

The pillars are two in number and appear to be of red sand-stone. Each has 

been divided into a number of com- 
partments and has its uppermost 
part more or less destroyed. The 
lower parts of both are very much 
weather-worn ; consequent!)* it is 
impossible to identify the scenes 
therein sculptured. One of them 
had been well-nigh concealed by a 
thick jungle of cactus which had to 
be cleared before I photographed it. 
Both the pillars represent incidents 
from Krsna’s life. The pillar illus- 
trated in Plate I is broken up into 
four panels, the middle two of which 
are damaged by the ravages of time 
and weather. The second panel 
bore an inscription in ancient charac- 
ters, but it is well-nigh obliterated. 
The panel above the inscription 
represents Krsna supporting the 
Govardhana mountain. The narra- 
tive concerning the uplifting of the 
Govardhana mountain will be found 
in the Harivam^a^ which is the 
oldest work dealing with the early 
life of Krsna. Briefly told it is : 
“ It was the custom for the people 
of Vrndavana to offer worship to 
Indra on the 14th day of the dark 
half of Kartika, but Krsna induced 
them to transfer their worship from 
Indra to the Govardhana mountain. 
This made Indra indignant, and he 
commanded the Samvartakas^ lords 
of the clouds, to go with all their 
^ host and pour down such a deluge 

as to cause destruction amongst them and their kine, and himself promised to come 
mounted on his Airavata and assist them. The lords of the clouds obeyed, and the 
whole earth was soon converted into one whole ocean. The cowherds thought that 
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F ive miles to the north of Jodhpur is Mandor, the ancient capital of Marwar. 

According to local traditions the place was first held by the Nagavaifigl Rajputs. 
They were supplanted by the Paramaras, and the Paramaras in their turn were 
succeeded by the Padihars (Pratiharas), whose seat of power it continued to be till 
A.D. 1381, when it was wrested from them by Rao Ohunda. The latter and his 
successors, the Rahators, reigned there till A.D. 1459, when the city of Jodhpur was 
founded and became the capital of Marwar. We have at present no means of 
ascertaining whether the NagavarhiSis and the Paramaras ever occupied Mandor, but 
proofs are not wanting of the place having been in the possession of the Pratiharas. 
The stone found in the fort-wall of Jodhpur, the inscription on which was published 
in the Jour, Roy, As. Soo,, 1894, p. 4 ff., was originally from Mandor. The inscrip- 
tion sets forth the exploits of the Pratihara king Bauka and his predecessors. 
Similarly, in the ruins of the Junagada at Mandor, I found in January last a fragment 
of an inscription stone also belonging to a Pratihara king. Again at Ghavitiyala, 
twenty-two miles W.-N.-W. of Jodhpur, two inscriptions have been discovered, one in 
Sanskrit and the other in Prakrit. Both of them speak of the Pratihara prince 
Kakkuka as having erected a column at Maddodara. Maddodara, it can hardly be 
doubted, is Mandor itself. Another ancient name for Mandor is Mandavyapura- 
durga mentioned in the Jodhpur inscription just referred to. Therein the sons of 
Harigcandra, the progenitor of the Pratihara dynasty, are represented as having con- 
quered it by the strength of their arms and having constructed a rampart round it. 
Anybody who takes the trouble to survey the ruins of the junagadha and its vicinity, 
cannot but be convinced of Mandor being a very ancient place. The objects of 

antiquity met with there have been described by me in ^ 

Archceol. Suroey of India, Western Circle, for the months March igt^ to Maich 
1007 but the oldest and most interesting of them are two torana pillans. It is strjmge 
how Mr. Garrick in his description of Mandor does not speak of them although they 
are mentioned by Colonel Tod. In the Personal Narrative o the Ms and 
Antiguities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 684. Tod desenbes it as foUows : The chief 

memorials of the Purihara are a gateway and magnificent Jorun, or triumphal arc 
placed towards the south-east angle of the casde. It is one mass of sculpture; but 
the pencil was wanting, and 1 had not leisure even to bnng away a rude resemblance 
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Such is not, however, the case with the remaining two. In the first and the topmost 
may be recognised the scene of Dheniikavadlia or the killing of the demon Dhenuka. 

The story connected v\ith this demon has also 
been given in the Hat'ivamsa and almost all other 
later works professing to describe the early life of 
Krsna It is as follows : '* On the banks of the 

Jumna, to the north of Govardhana, was a forest 
of tala or palm trees. One day as Balarama and 
Krsna were taking a stroll there with cowherds, 
they caught sight of the tempting clusters of 
the tala fruit, whose fragrance had permeated the 
whole sylvan atmosphere. Thereupon Krsna ex- 
claimed, ‘If so fragrant the fruit, how sweet it must 
be ’ ** On hearing these words, Balarama com- 
menced shaking the tree and causing the fruit 
to fall. That forest was jealously guarded by a 
demon named Dhenuka and his host, all of asinine 
form. As soon as the sound of the fruit falling 
reached his ears, he made for them, bit Bala- 
rama, and struck him on the breast with his 
hinder legs. Balarama forthwith seized him 
by those legs, flourished him in the air, and threw 
him up on the palm-tree, beneath w hich he was 
standing, with the result that the ass- demon fell 
down with a quantity of palm fruit and '^s’ith his 
breast, waist, and neck all shattered. After thus 
killing him, he destroyed his host also, and thus 
Fig. 2. opened out the whole forest to the cowherds.** 

l^ow, turning to the first panel, Balarama can at once be recognised standing 
near and beneath a tree. The upper part of the tree has been broken off, but 
the few leaves that remain, as well as its trunk, leave no doubt as to the tree 
being a palm. Nay, just near the upper end of the stem and on its immediate proper 
left, has been preserved part of its fruit hanging. This shows that it was a date 
palm tree. Again, Balarama is here sculptured as clutching the demon by his left 
hinder leg only and not by both the hinder legs, as the Harivam^a informs us. 
This could have happened only before he flourished and flung up Dhenuka. Of the 
latter only the hoof of his front left foot is gone ] in other respects he is well 
preserved ; his asinine head, especially, can be distinctly noticed. 

In the second panel, Krsna is represented as trampling upon and taming the cobra 
known as Kaliya. Kaliya was a five-hooded serpent, who, for fear of Gariida, left the 
•ocean, and was inhabiting a large deep pool in the Yamuna. In consequence of the 
presence of Kaliya and his followers, the whole pool had been emptied of all aquatic 
kirds and animals. Neither animals nor men dared approach it or drink its water. 
One day, as Krsna was enjoying a ramble by the side of the Yamuna, he saw the pool. 
A thought entered his mind that if he curbed the cobra and drove him away from the 
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the end of the world was approaching, and came to Krsna trembling with fear. The 
idea suddenly occurred to him of raising up the mountain. Accordingly he, by his 
divine power, pulled the mountain out of the earth and held it up high on his hand. 
While it was being uplifted, its peaks began to quaver, lions and tigers to roar, and 
serpents to stand erect and hiss. And, so long as it was so held by Krspa on one 
hand, it looked like an umbrella which covered all the cowherds and their kine and did 
not allow a drop to fall on them. Both Indra and the lords of the clouds, after their 
fury was exhausted, went back on the eighth day to their abode in heaven. ” This is, 
in a nutshell, the story of Krsna raising up the Govardhana mountain. In the first 
compartment of the pillar reproduced in fig. i is shown, at the top, the Govardhana 
girt with at least seven peaks.^ That the mountain had peaks has already been 
stated above. On one of the peaks may be seen a lion on one side and apparently a 
lioness on the other, and below it are two serpents raising their hoods, all no doubt 
troubled by the mountain being dislodged from its position, as mentioned in the 
Harivam§a. It is worthy of note that here Krsna is represented as upholding 
Govardhana on one hand, as described in this work, and not on one finger, as stated 
in later accounts. On the left of Krsna are shown five figures, three of which are 
standing and two sitting. The most prominent of them, the one just below Govardhana, 
is, in all likelihood, Balarama. The others are one cowherd and three cowherdesses. 
Down below are the cows, which, as well as the cowherds, Krsna sheltered from wind 
and rain. In the second compartment was incised the inscription referred to above, 
of which nothing remains except a few traces sufficient to show, that something was 
originally engraved there. The third panel appears to have been divided vertically 
into two parts, in the right of which may be recognised the cows. In the other part, 
so far as I can see, are represented two figures, of which the standing and larger one 
is probably of Ya§oda, working with a cord the upright churning stick in a pot below, 
the other sitting and smaller figure being Krsqa, who looks into the pot and apparently 
is in the act of taking something out of it. This depicts one of the stories of Kfsna as 
a child stealing butter. The fourth panel was underground when I visited Mandor 
last year and photographed the pillar. It is consequently not visible in the illustration. 
This year I revisited the place, and had a portion dug out of the ground surrounding 
the sculpture. This yielded the fourth compartment, which I think also is the last, as 
we lighted upon a paved floor below. Here we have Krsna as an infant lying on a 
bed with his right hand clutching a bird apparently as a plaything, and his left pulling 
one' of his mother’s breasts. On the other side of Ya§oda is a cart upturned. This 
is doubtless, the scene of ^akatabhanga. Krsna, when an infant, was once sleeping 
under a cart, and his mother went to the Jumna to perform her ablutions. In the 
meanwhile, he suddenly woke up hungry, and, not getting anything to eat, began 
to cry and toss up his hands and feet. One of his feet struck the cart above, and 
upturned it. When the mother returned, she saw to her surprise the cart upturned, 
but was delighted to find her child safe. 

Of the second sculpture only four panels are visible, and the last of these is 
partially buried in the ground. Both this and the one immediately above it have 
suffered greatly from the effects of damp and weather, and nothing has remained 
sufficiently clear and distinct to show what incidents in Krsm^s life they represented. 
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the top of the head with a fillet of cord tied round it close to the head, the end of the 
hair thus forming a tuft. There are also side appendages, which look like ram*s horns, 
curling back from the forehead round the ears resembling in this respect the head- 
dress on a mediaeval scale (Cunningham’s Maha-Bodhi, Plate XXIV). It will thus be 
seen that the costume and ornaments of the figures hardly enable us to determine the 
age of the sculptures. And, the inscription, which would have furnished us with more 
definite means to settle this question, is unfortunately, as said before, well-nigh effaced. 
The letter, which arrests attention most in what is preserved of the inscription, is dya^ 
but here both the medial y and a may perhaps be looked upon as unusual and irregu- 
lar, and it may be doubted whether we have here the original letter preserved. But 
this doubt can hardly be raised, I think, with regard to r which can be traced twice. 
But the form of this letter is met with in inscriptions not only of the first, but also of 
the third, century A-D. What is, however, specially worth}’ of note in this connection 
is that thick top lines, almost triangular in shape, which are characteristic of the early 
Gupta alphabet, and to which my attention was drawn by Mr. Cousens, are here distinct 
enough, and may thus, in default of a more precise criterion, be taken into consi- 
deration in deciding upon the age of the Mandor sculptures. The age of these sculp- 
tures cannot thus perhaps be pushed earlier than the fourth century A.D. But it is too 
premature to be positive about this matter, and it is only a thorough excavation of the 
site that will, in all likelihood, enable us to settle this question finally. 

If I have not misunderstood Tod, he describes these sculptures as " a magnificent 
TorutC' ; but all the ancient toranas so far discovered, such as those at Bharahat, 
Sanci, Mathura, and so forth, are square and carved on all sides. But the Mandor 
sculptures are not square, and are carved only on one side. Again, the little excava- 
tion carried on by me round one ol them shows that both could not have been much 
higher than 12 feet. But ancient toranas are of far greater height than these. Again, 
the right side of the sculpture represented in fig. 1 has been uniformly hollowed a 
little from the top down to the foot of the peak of the Govardhana mountain, on which 
the foot of the lioness rests, and has afterwards been cut slantingly and chiselled 
smooth down to the elbow of Balararaa. There can hardly be a doubt that some 
other sculpture with a projecting piece rested on this by the mortise and tenon 
arrangement, and, considering the height which could hardly have been much more 
than 12 feet, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they probably were portions of 
door jambs, such as still exist, eg., at Sirpur in the Central Provinces, where we have 
on the extreme right and left, similar panelled scenes from the life of Visnu, one above 
the other. 


D. R, Bhandarkar. 
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pool, he would be conferring a great favour on the cowherds. Accordingly he climbed 
a kadamha tree that was overlooking the pool, and plunged into the water. On hearing 
the sound the indignant cobra rose up, emitting fire on all sides from his mouths 
and bit Krsna, who, however, did not die. Seeing Krsna in this plight, the terrified 
cowherds, who had accompanied him, fled back to their houses and informed Krsna^s 
foster-father, mother, brother, and all the people of the disaster that had befallen 
him. They ran to the spot, crying and wailing, and to their dismay saw Krsna, lying 
stiff and lifeless and encircled with the coils of Kaliya*s and his followers* bodies^ 
Their lamentations knew no bounds. Balarama, however, who understood the whole 
situation, became enraged, and said aloud to Krsna, '‘O Krsna, these people think thee 
to be merely human, but thou art divine. Curb, therefore, this lord of serpents.** As 
these words fell on his ears, he at once broke through the coils of the serpents, and^ 
bending Kaliya*s hoods, climbed them and began to dance The cobra became 
exhausted, and prayed to Krsna for mercy. The latter commanded him to quit the 
pool and go back to the ocean, and assured him that as long as the mark of his foot was- 
on his hood, Garuda would not molest him. 

Now, to turn to the panel, Krsna is figured here with his left foot trampling upon 
the hood of Kaliya, and his right pressing down his body, which then passes, and is^ 
concealed, behind him, but emerges with the tail which he holds fast with his left 
hand. His right hand bears a bunch [of three flowers, the central a full-blown lotus, 
and the side ones mere buds. Like all representations of snakes, Kaliya is here 
shown with the serpentine body but with a human head crowned with a hood springing 
from behind the neck. Near Kaliya is another cobra, probably a nagi^ his wife, wha 
joined her husband in seeking refuge with Krs^ia. The part of the sculpture, represent- 
ing these snakes, is somewhat weather-worn, but there is no mistaking the two cobras. 
The person standing on the proper left of Krsna is, in all probability, Balarama, who- 
is perhaps in the act of inciting him to release himself from the coils of Kaliya. On 
his proper right is a lotus stalk bearing an expanded flower. This and the lily held 
by Krs?ia are meant to show that he was in a pool. 

So much with regard to the identification of the scenes represented in the various 
compartments of the pillars. It now remains to be seen how the dress and finery are 
here carved. The lower dress of Krsna consists of the loin cloth passed round the 
waist and then gathered in front with the folds left between the legs and reaching down 
to the feet. These folds are, however, tucked in behind in the case of Balarama. The 
waist is tied by a scarf with both the ends loose and hanging to the knees. This 
lower dress bears a close correspondence to that of the figures sculptured on the Sanci 
gateways. Both wear two necklaces, one short and one long, the former consisting of 
a wreath of beads, and the latter of two or three strings inlaid with precious stones. 
Both wear large earrings, those of Krsna in the scene of the Uplilting of Govardhana, 
being almost exactly like those of figures in the earlier Ajanta paintings. So far as 
can be seen, Balarama has only two bracelets, one on each hand. Krsna, on the other 
hand, has four bracelets, two on each hand, and also wears armlets. The head-dress, 
as was first kindly pointed out to me by Mr. Cousens, is probably not a turban, and 
the apparent boss seems to be but a tuft of the hair, the latter being drawn up upon. 

T 2 
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able to visit this temple last season, and to my surprise I found that the corridor cell, 
in which the sculpture was placed, was dedicated to Munisuvrata-svami, showing that 
these sculptures were somehow connected with that ttrthamkara as the inscription 
implied. Fortunately for me, a very learned Jaina Jati, of the name of Pravartaka 
Maharaja Muni Sn-Kantivijayi, was present there when I was on Mount Abu. and he 
was kind enough to explain to me the details of the sculpture. But he w^as not able 
to refer me to any Jaina work wherein his account had been given. But, having once 
got the clue, I was able to find from various inquiries made that the same account 
had been published by Maharaja Santivijayaji in a weekly called the ^atna. But 
here, too, we are not informed by him to what original source he was indebted An 
idea suddenly occurred to me that, as A^vavabodha and Sakunikavihara were tirthas, 
an account of them must certainly have been given in the Jaina work entitled 
Tlrihakalpa. I secured three manuscnpts of it, and found my efforts at last crowned 
with success. And the following attempt to explain the details of the sculpture is 
being made after a perusal of the description therein given. 

In the first place, it is necessary to correct one or two mistakes which have crept 
into the transliteration. Not knowing the meaning of the inscription I separated the 
letters samalika into sa-malika I thus took sa to be a prefix substituted for saha 
and combined with nouns to form compound adjectives or adverbs But, as will be 
seen further on, samalika is one single, and not a compound word signifying “ a 
female kite.” It is, in fact, the Sanskritised form of the Gujarati word samalt. Simi- 
larly, I took Atvavabodka to be two separate words, although, being the name of a 
place, it ought to have been understood as one word. With these emendations the 
transcript runs as follows- Munisuvrala-svami-himham-^Akvavahodha^samalikd’- 
•vihara-tlrth^oddharasahitam. The inscription evidently speaks of three things: 
(i) an image {bimba) of Sri- Munisuvrata-svami, (2) A§vavabodha tirtha, and 
(3) Samalik^vihara tXrtha, W e know that Munisuvrata was the twentieth tirtham^ 
karUy and we can see his image actually represented in the first-half of fig. 2, but 
very little is known about A§vavabodha and Samalikavihara. As I have said above, 
a description of both these tirthas is given at length in the chapter called Ahvdva- 
bodkakalpa of the famous Tirthakalpa. The whole text is in Prakrit, but a fairly 
good substance of it so far as it pertains to the Ahvavabodha-tirtha itself has already 
appeared, as an addition, in the analysis of the ^atrunj aya-mdhdtmyay published in 
Ind. Ant.y Vol. XXX, p. 293. It is, therefore, unnecessary for our present purpose to 
give any extract from the original text, and it will be quite sufficient to quote here the 
account given in the anal)’'sis just referred to. It is as follows : — 

''Placing his son on the throne, Munisuvrata, along with other (1,000) kings, 
obtained diksha on the loth of Phalguna guddha in Sravaija nakshatra, and on the 
10th of Phalguna vadya at Srdvana nakshatra a temple was built of the lord Muni- 
suvrata, which was celebrated by Indra and the Gods. The lord then set out on foot 
to instruct the world, and arrived at Pratisthana (Paithan) ; there he discovered (bv 
meditation) that a horse, who had been his friend in the previous life, was to be killed 
ill the morning at an Aivamedha (horse sacrifice) to be performed in the town of 
Bhrgukacha, and immediately started off, and on the way took rest for a moment at 
SidCihapura, where consequently a temple was erected at dawn by king \^ajrabhit 
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(i) Sakunika-viharau 

I N para. 24, pp. 41 — 42 of the Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, for the months July 1905 to March 1906 inclusive, I have 
made the following remarks with reference to a Jaina sculpture in the gudka-mandapaj 
or closed hall, of the temple of Neminatha at Kumbharia, about fourteen miles north- 
east of Danta, the chief town of a Native State of the same name in the Mahi KanthS 
Agency, Bombay Presidency. The most interesting of these objects of worship is a 
slab on which are sculptured, on its right side, what appears to be a tirtha or river, 
and on the other, a tree with four figures below, three on one side and one on the 
other, this latter in the attitude of shooting arrows at a bird on the tree above. The 
epigraph incised below describes it as Srt-Mumsuvraia-svdmt-bzmbam-aivavabodha- 
sa-malikd’-^ihdra-tlrth’oddhdra^sahitam. The latter portion of this is not quite 
intelligible to me, but the former seems to show that the image of Muni-suvrata, the 
20th flrthamhara^ formed part of the sculpture. The word tirtha occurring in the 
latter portion explains the part of the sculpture on the proper right side, which, as I 
have just said, represents a tirtha or river ; but the name of the tirtha and other 
details mentioned therewith are not quite clear.** It will be seen that neither the pur- 
port of the inscription nor the details of the sculpture were intelligible to me when I 
wrote the above account ; and naturally I was eagerly looking to Mr. Cousens to 
throw some light upon the matter, especially as he was on Mount Abu for a long time 
and had a drawing made there of an exactly similar sculpture in a corridor cell of the 
temple of Tejapala. But Mr. Cousens made only the following observation in a foot- 
note : “ This is interesting as it depicts a deliberate instance of the taking of life, so 
abhorrent to the Jainas. It is doubtful whether the boats depicted here are true 
representations of those of the period. They are probably a sculptor’s fancy.** 
This hardly added to my knowledge, and the sculpture remained as much a mystery 
to me as before. 

Now, I have just remarked that a sculpture almost exactly like this is to be found 
in a subsidiary cell of Tejapala* s temple on Mount Abu, and have also said so in a 
footnote in giving the above account of the sculpture in the Progress Report. I was 
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place became famous by the name of Sakunikavihara, the account whereof gi\en 
therein in Prakrit is here reproduced as follows : 

^ TT^IT I cTW 

vi r ft ^T I 

"Rwr wr{T 

I 1^ ci I Q^4ic^^ ^4 h\ fi i^u ^ 

^ fV«jit*n ' '(fT I ^rf%^ ’*1 ^nlPiBrfft i ir'?t^?nn' tpr siT^^RTii^sr^j^n *nii i 

I ?TB«rr wPn^ i srarar- 

?¥^t qgm q? ^rrRr i tiT3% iiTrift anrar i 

ftfirtftWfl r ^ are ^'*t»ii[^ ^tftre i si«^nTrf*Tf^?T 

ftTT I ^Tt^ Tra »i^ ^ ^si^f i 

TTst gq'rTO f^?T 'iS^ ^^’51 1 ftrat v 5tminisi%nf i 

xH«Fg9nTt i ^ *nt I nR^^u vw ^rafti i ^t 

Im^< ^rrgf^'sr ?f'>iPn«t.ui xrf?^ 

^TtWitc^ I TTSi ^stnf ift^reRf ^ 

^i^ni^q^irnir srwrft^Tru^nirarnif ■'twwhjt xjisf ^ ^jit ■^'rnir i tpwrro ?ia'jn<ji 

tp ^ nn^j xn^sptf '<13 3RWRraT^«r^^T <rrrr i ^nit <<*<iii w 

^R^'^rrq: ftnrro xjtt# '3?t^ ^^3rT«n- 

f33r#t xvm 9nr <igrfti<OT i €1^ TT^t^ Rrot^ i inrfiT^ 

gwR I <i%^Rn|^r^ ^ ^I’sit i ■(%# n ■f3f%<irT '3 1 *3 

3(^ I T'lSirt <IT3rT3 ■fe^TT I <13«t(3 ^ %3n^^T3 ^RWT 3T*rni 3rs33r 3UJ|4ii 
31^^131 a<l<3 Rpwr I 3?rf3^ ^ gT3*ft 333 fhftTOT H^^3IT3 RrRfff 3 

3JBY 3T3 ?lf33rT 3f^OTT<t f33«n I 333t?3 3^3 3t%33 1 333T 3 WI3R3*iH 3T^ 

fsi3a®r*»^ 3^3 I 333 ^ 3f^3T 33 33t3I3T 3T3T 3f3 3 33 3Tt3 33 f33- 

3f3 1 3l3fT<tf3 3f33r I 33 ^313313 333%fl3 3333 3m 33^ I 333 ■f^T3- 
f3C3t 3^ 3m 3T3T I 3W f3 3 3T r 33 l3 T TJW 3m mpET I 333T <jlfV3^<r>k. »rf33- 
3Tt 333>j; g33 3id % t*'^^**^ I ^ 3 <^3 3 33 33 3 l f l^ 1 3® 3^3^^ 

R|3T333 ' 3¥^ 3^ 333^ f33 •<T^33f33^33T3 ^33 I sn^ 3mT3^ I 3^ 
3^31^ ■f33l^®3t3 533 'f^ 33T 3330.313(3137 371^ I 3^3 373 5(337 337 
37(337 33773 53 1 533 (3 3(t (331733 1 1[f3 55tf37 3137 I (^ (*73777337 I 377^ 

333337* 37337 31 «8 Mil 3 3T7 I 33 333( 3737 577 I ^3 3(K d>3 
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<Bra(337(3373Rr 773S3 1 3% 3^ 33(33 3337333(773 3173 31373337 37 3337353^ 

<(377(<7 i373 33^3 337 I f3(X5®337f3(3(i3337<tf7rt 3«f3 5<a^- 

33%f3 333333t(3 3 37373 3t3(3 ( 33 37 8. 3 33f( I ^3775333 t((7- 
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T)arly in the morning the lord reached Bhrgukacha, a distance of 60 yojanas^ and 
took his station in the Korantaka forest, where he was reverenced by gods and by 
JitaSatm, the governor of the town, accompanied by his army and the horse. The 
Muni then taught the assembly thus : — 'This world is a terrible wilderness; here, 
surrounded by evil beasts, a helpless being or sojourner is tormented by demons ; 
^hile walking in the divine path he is tied with four ropes and annoyed by a wicked 
forester ; and he is defended only by a pious and honoured man. To protect the 
helpless is religion and a duty calculated to give all happiness, etc.' The preacher 
T)eing asked by Jita§atru whom this advice benefited, he replied — “ no one except the 
horse." King )ita§atru said, “ Master, who is this horse, that has obtained virtue — 
“though a beast?" The Muni replied — "In the past existence I was a king of 
Cam pa, and this friend of mine was then my councillor, by name Matisaguru ; but 
engaging in bad deeds, he died and after several transmigrations he became a dis- 
honest grocer named Sagaradatta in the city of Padminikhanda, and formed a fnend- 
ship with a Sravaka called Jinadharma. They learnt from a Jaina teacher of the 
advantage a man obtains by erecting an Arhat temple of jewels, gold, or earth, vis, 
“the destruction of all his evil deeds in the next life of the builder of such a temple. 
Accordingly, Sagaradatta erected an excellent jina-temple outside the town, placing 
an image in it, and also a lofty Siva-temple to the east of it On a summer day he 
went to the Siva-temple, where he observed the worshippers taking white ants out of 
^hl pots and crushing them under their feet. He felt uneasy and began to clear the 
temple with his own cloth. The chief worshipper continuing his work told him he 
was perhaps deceived by white-clad heretics as he vainly pretended to protect insects 
"by unseemly means. Sagaradatta thought with himself that these highly honoured 
"but wicked men would ruin themselves and their master (t.e. himself). He died and 
became this horse of yours ; but in virtue of the merit he had acquired in his former 
life by erecting a temple to the Jina, I have come to save him (365). 

Hearing this account the horse remembered his former life, and fasting in medi- 
“tation for seven days, he expired and became a god in the eighth heaven — named 
Sahasrara. But while meditating he (the god) remembered his former life, and, 
coming down to earth, he placed an image of Munisuvrata in the centre of the gold 
temple at Campa and an image of a horse at Bhrgukacha, and so fulfilled the desires 
of the followers of Munisuvrata. From that time Bhrgukacha became celebrated for 
its holy place called ASvavabodhaka. So also the Narmada, from Suvrata Arhanta 
having bathed in it, became a holy river with power to make the helpless to become 
lords. ” 

fhe above account agrees almost exactly with that given in the Itrthakalpa 
“with, however, one material difference, which, therefore, deserves to be noticed. 
Here we are told that the image of Munisuvrata was placed by him in the golden 
temple at Campa, but the concluding portion of the ASvavabodha narrative in the 
Ttrthakalpa distinctly informs us that it was at Bharukaccha that a temple to Muni- 
suvrata was caused to be constructed exactly on the spot of the samavasarana of the 
Hrihamkara^ and that, in this temple, the image in question was installed, and an equine 
statue set up in commemoration of his birth as a horse. Since that time Bharukaccha 
became known as Akvdoabodha-tirthat but in course of time, adds the Kalpa^ that 
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her obeisance, and did worship. And she observed a fast (in honour) of the tirtha 
(sacred place). She resided in the palace assigned by the king. As royal allow- 
ance she was given eight ports, eight ^ hundred villages, eight hundred forts (and) 
eight hundred towns. And she was given as much land on the east as could be tra- 
versed by a horse in a single day, and on the west as much as could be traversed by an 
elephant. All (this) was accepted through pressure (from the king) . One day she inter, 
rogated that very same preceptor about her previous birth as follows : “ Revered sire, by 
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what deeds did I become a kite, and how was I killed by that huntsman ?’* The preceptor 
said “ O 1 blessed one, on the Vaitadhya mountain in the north of it there was a town 
named Suramya. There was a king there by name Samkha, Lord of the Vidya- 
dharas. You were his daughter, of the name of Vijaya. Once, while you were travel- 
ling, you saw a Kukkuta-sarpa (a snake resembling a fowl) on the banks of a river 
near the village of Mahisha in the southern regions. He was put to death by you 
through anger. There on the banks of the river you saw a temple of Jina, and saluted 
the image of the Divine one with profound devotion. You were greatly delighted. 
As you w'ere going out of that temple, you saw one female (Jaina) ascetic depressed with 
fatigues of (her) journey. On throwing yourself at her feet, you were taught dharma 
by the venerable (woman). You, on your part, caused her to rest, and attended upon 
her. You returned homo late. In course of time, you paid your debt to nature (with 
your mind) intent upon Aftha-jjhana. Here, in the Korarhta forest, you were bom a 
kite. And that Kukkuta-sappa, after his death, became a huntsman. In your birth as 
kite, you were struck with an arrow by the huntsman through previous enmity. Bv 
(your) devotion to Jina and service to the depressed (woman) done in your former 
existence you eventually attained to enlightenment. Even now continue following the 
religious practices, such as charity and so forth ordained by Jinas.” On listening to 
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TOT 1 ^?c«rffR!irRr ww'si \ 

ft-^^cTRngwTt ^ftq: fxrH^ U^jef 

I ^ ^ f^c*Tf<^ t%ftfTFr^^^€tf^ 1 

Translation. 

Here in Jambudvipa in the island of Ceylon in the country of Ratnagaya in the 
town of Sripura there flourished a king (named) Candragupta. His wife was Candra- 
lekha. After (giving birth to) seven sons she had^ by propitiating the goddess 
Naradatta, a daughter named SudarSana. On mastering arts and lores, she arrived at 
maturity. Once while she was sitting, though somewhat inappropriately, on the lap 
of (her) father, there came from Bharukaccha (Broach) a merchant called Dhane^vara. 
While sneezing in consequence of the smell of the three spices (vzst.y black and long 
pepper and dry ginger) lying close beside a physician, he uttered (the words) Namo 
Arahamtanam. On hearing (them) she fainted. And the merchant was beaten (by 
the people). As soon as she regained her senses, she remembered (her) previous 
birth. On seeing (him), she set him free, (declaring) that he was a brother in religion. 
Being questioned by the king as regards the cause of her having fallen into a swoon 
she said as follows ; — In (my) former existence I was a female kite (living) on a 
banian tree in the Korairita Forest on the banks of the Narmada in Bharukaccha. 
In the rainy season there was a heavy downpour of rain for seven consecutive days. 
On the eighth day, being oppressed with hunger, I roamed in the town, and flew away 
on seizing a piece of flesh from the courtyard of a huntsman’s house. And while 
perching on a branch of the banian tree, I was struck with an arrow by the huntsman 
who followed close behind. On picking up the piece of flesh dropped from my mouth 
and the arrow, he went to his place. There I w'as seen by a Silri while I was crying 
piteously, and, after turning round, was tossing about. And I was sprinkled (by him ) 
with water from his water-pot, and was taught the Five Salutations. And I put faith 
in them, (and) after death was bom your daughter.” Thereupon becoming indifferent 
to worldly objects, she took leave of (her) parents after great importunity, and set out 
for Bharukaccha, accompanied by seven hundred vehicles in conjunction with that very 
voyaging merchant. Of these there were one hundred vessels for clothes, one hundred 
vessels for quantities of precious things, similarly one hundred each for sandal and 
aloe- wood, for corn, water and fuel, for sweetmeats and fruit of various kinds, (and) for 
weapons — thus (in all) six hundred vessels j there were fifty (again) for armed men, 
(and) fifty for presents. Thus with seven hundred vehicles she approached the sea-coast. 
While the army was being held in readiness by the king (of Bharukaccha), who on 
beholding that array of the vehicles was afraid of an attack by the ruler of Ceylon, 
the voyaging merchant thereafter landed to allay the agitation (of the people) in the 
eity, offered a present, and respectfully informed the King of Sudariana’s arrival. He 
(king) then started to meet (her) on the way. The princess offered (him) a present, 
and saluted. And there were great rejoicings in connection with her entrance (into 
the city). She visited the temple, and, in accordance with the prescribed rites paid 
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fast, repaired to the (second) heaven — I§ana — on the 5th of the bright fortnight of 
vaisakha. The era of Vikramaditya was established after the lapse of 1,184,470 years 
after the absolution of Sri Suvrata-svami. And 1,194,972 years after the birth of 
Suvrata-svami, Vikramawas to flourish. This is the genesis of Sakunikavihara. There 
are numerous ordinary tlrthas in Bharukaccha. In process of time, after the restoration 
of the temple at Satrurhjaya was completed by Bahadadeva, son of Udayana, the 
renovation of Sakunikavihara was carried out by Arnbada for the spiritual merit of (his) 
father. Annoyance was caused by the heretical goddess Simdhava while Arnbada was 
dancing on the top of the temple, and it was set at rest fay SrI-Hemacandrasuri by 
the prowess of his learning. 

The above account, excepting the concluding portion of it, is quite intelligible and 
■clear, and calls for no further elucidation. The mention of Arnbada having rebuilt 
the Sakunikavihara tirtha requires, however, to be more fully explained. Arnbada 
(Amrabhala) and Bahada (Vagbhata) were both sons of Uda (Udayana), who was a 
minister of the Chaulukya sovereign Kumarapala. When Udayana became mortally 
wounded in his fight with the king of Surastra, he expressed a wish to his sons that 
they should for his sake repair the temple of Adi§vara on Satrunjaya and the Sakuni- 
kavihara at Broach. In the Kumar apSla-prabandha, Merutunga has given a detailed 
account of these repairs, and, with regard to the Sakunikavihara, we are informed 
that Kumarapala, Hemacarya, and the Jaina congregation of Anahillapura attended 
the ceremony of erecting the flag-staff in the temple of Srisuvrata, and that, at the 
instance of the king, the rite of waving a light before the idol {aratrika^mangalct) was 
also observed. And then, at the conclusion of the ceremony, as Hemacarya had 
come to bid adieu to Amrabhata, the former saw the latter dancing on the top of the 
temple through pleasure. Just at that moment, some annoyance was produced by 
the goddess Saindhavi. Hemacarya, comprehending what had taken place, went, with 
the flight of a bird and accompanied by YaSascandragapi, to the environs of Bhrgupura 
(Broach) where the goddess was, and threw grains of rice in the wooden mortar 
before her, while YaSchandragani was dealing blows to her with a pestle. At the first 
blow the temple shook, and at the second the idol of the goddess moving from its place 
fell at the feet of Hemacarya crying for mercy. Thus, says the author of the Pra- 
bandhactntamantf did Hemacarya return to the temple of Srisuvrata, after restraining, 
by the strength of his faultless learning, the evil caused by the heretical sylvan spirits. 

Let us now revert to the inscription incised below the sculpture found in the 
temple of Neminatha at Kumbharia. We have seen that it refers to three distinct 
things; (i) an image of Srimunisuvrata, (2) ASvavabodha tirtha^ and (3) Sakuni- 
kavihara tirtha, and speaks of the uddhara or restoration of the two latter. And we 
have now fully, in the light of the information given in the flrthakalpa, understood 
what these tlrthas were and who restored them. It now remains to identify the details 
of the sculptures. Turning to the illustrations, it will be seen that while fig. i represents 
the original itself, fig. 2 is reproduced from a drawing of the original. The sculpture in 
Tejapala’s temple on Mount Abu, of which fig. 2 is an illustration, is in a subsidiary 
cell dedicated to Srisuvrata, and, as the cell is very small, it was impossible to photo- 
graph it, and a drawing had consequently to be made of it. It will be seen that the 
sculpture represented in fig. 2 is whole and entire, but that in fig. i is only the lower 
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the words of the preceptor, she distributed all her wealth in seven spheres of charity*. 
She rebuilt the temple, and also built twenty-four subsidiary shrines, a posaha-sala^ an 
alms-house, and a school-house. That sacred place was called Sakunikavihara® after 
(her) name in the previous birth. And at the close (of her life), after performing abstin* 
«nce distinguished into dravya-samlekhana and bfidva-samlekkana* she, observing a 





Fig. 2. 

^ The original is saptakshetra ; see Ind. Ant,, Vol. XIX, p. 241, note 43. 

* Posaka-sdla is equivalent to Pro^adha-§ald, a place where Jaina ^rdvakas observe the Pro$adha~vrafet, 
For Pro§adha‘Vrata, see Dr. Bhandarkars Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year i 883 “ 84 j p. 115* 

” It is worthy of note that the w'ord for * kite * used throughout in this account is sauli or saulid, Saulid has 
been taken equivalent to Sakuntkd {vide e. g. Hemacandra's DeSindmamdlaj, and it is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Sanskrit phrase Sakunikdvthdra is employed hy Jaina writers. On the other hand, sauli or saulid must have 
passed into savcdt or savaltd, and, as in Gujarati there is a frequent interchange of v and m, must have further 
developed into v/hich, in Gujarati, as said above, signifies a kite; and it is from this word that the* 

Sanskritised form samaUkd must doubtless have been obtained which has been actually used in the expression 
Samalikdvihura in the inscription noted at the beginning of this article. 

* Sadilekkana is of two kinds : (i) Dravya-samlekhana and (2) Bhdva'samlehhana, The first means dhdra~- 
tydga, and dhara itself is divided into (i) aSana, (2} pdna, (3J khddima, and {j^ svdasma, Bhdva-sadilekkarta- 
means ka^dya-tydga, and the Kasdyas are (1) krodha, (2) mdna, (3) mdyd, and (4) lobka. 
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I N November 1906 certain coolies, engaged in clearing away some earth from the 
southern edge of the Government House grounds in Peshawar, found at a depth of 
about 9 or 10 feet a small undecorated earthenware vessel containing a large number 
of badly corroded coins, which they divided among themselves. As soon as this fact 
was reported to me, 1 consulted with the Deputy Commissioner, and, thanks to the 
energetic measures he took, 61 of the coins were recovered, though it is to be feared 
that some had already been disposed of in the bazaar. 

On examination the find proved to consist exclusively of punchmarked coins, and 
in view of the infrequency with which the exact provenance of such finds has been 
recorded, it has seemed advisable to publish these in more than usual detail, 
because the find spot of these particular coins being definitely known, the collection 
is of special interest. 

So much has already been published about this class of coins in general, that 
few introductory remarks are called for. The method of their manufacture out of 
rods or bars of metal, cut for the most part into oblong cubes whose weight was then 
adjusted by clipping the corners, their departure from the Greek type of coinage both 
in standard of weight and in the nature of the marks impressed upon them, as well as 
their other special characteristics, are all given in Rapson’s “ Indian coins ” (page 2) and 
elsewhere. For our purposes it will be sufficient to state that according to the con- 
sensus of opinion among numismatists, they appear to be the oldest known coinage 
of India, to be of indigenous origin and to represent that " minted silver ” which 
Quintus Curtius tells us Omphis, the Raja of Taxila, presented to Alexander. All this 
invests them with considerable interest, and although the total absence of legends 
or other written characters upon them makes it difficult to determine the date or 
source of the individual coin, still it seems probable that more detailed and systematic 
study of the symbols with which they are adorned, will lead to sound conclusions 
regarding the class as a whole. That these symbols have already been discussed at 
great length by Theobald in the J. A. S. B. for 1890 (Vol. LIX), is well known, but 
no one can read his article without being struck by the uncertainty of many of his 
identifications and the fancifulness of others. Furthermore, an examination of 
the present collection tends to disprove certain of his statements, and as the genuine- 
ness of the specimens is beyond all question and their provenance definitely known 
the fact is rendered the more interesting and significant. 
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lialf of the original. For fuller details, therefore, we have to depend upon fig. 2. 
Now, the temple of a tlrthamkara depicted in the centre in the upper half of this 
figure is evidently that of Srimunisuvrata-svamI, referred to in the inscription and 
spoken of as having been built originally by the horse, afterwards rebuilt by Sudargana 
and further repaired by Ambada. The horse and the man standing beside him and 
restraining him, who are carved on the proper left, can easily be identified with the 
sacrificial steed which Munisuvrata saved, and with JitaSatru, the governor of 
Bhrgukacha, from whom he freed the steed. On the proper right of the temple are, in 
one panel, a warrior sitting with a sword in his right hand and a child on his lap. 
There can hardly be a doubt that they are Candragupta, king of Ceylon, and his 
•daughter Sudar§ana, who, we are told, was sitting on the lap of her father when 
DhaneSvara, a merchant from Broach, visited him. Dhane§vara himself seems to 
Fave been portrayed in the adjoining panel with an attendant behind him bringing 
presents for the king. The proper right half of the lower part of the sculpture is 
largely occupied by a representation of what unquestionably is a river. The 
various aquatic animals such as the tortoise, makarUy eel and other fish as well as 
its meandering course do not leave even the shadow of a doubt as to its having been 
intended for a river. And this river can be no other than the Narmada, over a part of 
which Sudargana must have sailed before reaching Broach. In the river are re- 
presented two vessels doubtless belonging to Sudar§ana*s fleet. In the larger of these, 
the woman, over whose head an umbrella is held by a servant from behind, must be 
Sudargana. The remaining part of the sculpture represents Sudar§ana*s birth of 
lakunih&* The kite on the tree is 'herself as kakumkdy and the tree is the banian 
tree on which she lived in the Koramta forest. The man, figured below in the attitude 
•of shooting, is the huntsman, who discharged an arrow at her. The kite, it will be 
remembered, stole away a piece of flesh from the huntsmaiVs house, and, in fig. 1, the 
'Vdte is properly represented as eating the piece of flesh though it does not seem to 
have been doing so in fig. 2. There is another kite represented down below, which is 
to be understood as the kakunikd dropped on the ground when pierced with the arrow. 
Near her are two Jaina ascetics, one holding a gourd and both, brooms. One of them 
is doubtless the ascetic, who sprinkled her with water and taught her the paUcha- 
namashdray by means of which she was born daughter to the king of Ceylon. On fig. 2, 
"in both the lower corners, are shown standing one female and one male, the latter with 
beard and both with hands folded. They do not appear to form part of the scene re- 
presenting the life of Sudargana as kcikuttzkot* In fig. i their places are reversed, 
^d they are shown as distinct from the scene depicted there, by each being carved in 
a panel. The same man and woman are apparently sculptured standing by the 
shrine of Munisuvrata. Who they are, cannnot be positively determined, but a con- 
jecture may be hazarded that they are Ambada and his wife. The practice of per- 
sons keeping their statues and those of their relatives in the temples they built or 
rebuilt is too common to require any proof. And, as the inscription refers to the 
uddhara or restoration of the Agvavabodha and Sakunikavihara HrthaSy and is later 
than the time of Ambada, it is not unlikely that, when h». repaired the temple, he had 
^is own and his wife’s images set up there. 


D. R. Bhandarkar. 
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have such full significance in consequence. In other words, the symbol gains in 
significance and importance on being interpreted as Buddhist, which makes it reason* 
able, at least, so to interpret it. 

Thus without doing any violence to our evidence, we have good reason for 
assuming that 3 of the 5 symbols in this group are Buddhist in character. This fact 
in turn lends probability to the assumption that the others are likewise. And to one 
working along these lines the conviction is easy that in the so-called sphere sup- 
porting 3 chatras with intervening taurines (even granting that this analysis is correct 
and that these are the original elements ; for we are not so much concerned with ulti- 
mate elements as with finished and accepted symbols whose constituent parts may 
very well have been but dimly understood) we have a highly conventionalized lotus. 
It is true that reference to fig. 94 in Theobald’s article is not likely to establish this 
identification but, as mentioned above, the figure very inadequately represents the 
symbol. To begin with, the surrounding circle of the depression is omitted, and 
furthermore, in the present coins at least the taurines are in size very much better 
proportioned to the chatras. If the figure were shown as the symbol actually appears 
on the coins {cf. for instance the one occurring in the lower left hand comer of coin 
No. 3 on Plate LIV, A) the resemblance would be much plainer. Indeed, on some of 
the coins of the present collection it is so striking as to be well-nigh irresistible. At 
any rate, such identification is in my opinion much simpler and more natural than any 
other and is supported by the fact that in this way the symbol is made more intelli- 
gible and is brought into more natural association with the others.’^ They all gain 
coherence and significance and mutually explain one another. For although the lotus 
as such is certainly not an exclusively Buddhist emblem, at the same time it is so 
omnipresent in the Buddhist art of all periods, that it is at least appropriate and 
harmonious in any group of however distinctively Buddhist elements. 

The only one of the five which is not so easily shown to be Buddhist is the 
humped bull with the taurus mark. I confess that I do not know of such a symbol 
in Buddhist iconography. But on the other hand, its occurrence on these coins, even 
granting their Buddhist nature, need not necessarily be anomalous. As stated 
above, it is known that many symbols especially in those early days were current 
among both communities with or without a difference in significance, and there is 
nothing inherently impossible, nay, nor improbable that the sacred figure of the bull 
should have been retained here and there in popular favour by those Hindus who had 
gone over to the Buddhist teaching. For it is only fair and reasonable to point out 
that the Buddhists were themselves merely Hindus of another sect. I am inclined 
therefore to think that those coins among the present lot which show this group of 
five symbols namely the chaitya, the dharmacakra, the branch, the lotus and the bull, 
are of a sufficiently well-defined nature to be classed as Buddhist, notwithstanding 
the fact that one of these symbols is more familiarly associated by us with the Hindus. 

Nor does the early date usually ascribed to these coins necessarily disprove 
or even seriously militate against this theory. It is the class as a whole which is put 
down as pre- Alexandrine in origin. No one can date individual coins among the class 
within several centuries, and the present specimens, theref ore, may well enough be 

‘ It should be noticed that even if Theobald’s analysis is followed, the symbol still remains Buddhist. 
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The first large question which presents itself is the religious significance of the 
symbols used. Are they Hindu or Buddhist in character ? That some are the latter 
has long been recognized and that others are Hindu seems practically certain. More- 
over, I am inclined to believe, and there is certainly no a priori reason against the 
l>elief, that the two classes of symbols will be found in general to fall apart, the more 
pronouncedly Buddhist occurring together and vice versd. Not that a hard and fast 
line can be drawn, for, as is well known, certain of the symbols were used by both reli- 
gions simultaneously. A differentiation, however, into Buddhist and Hindu coinage 
will, I believe, be of assistance in the interpretation of many of the symbols and tend 
to a lessening of that arbitrary fancifulness in identification which the methods hitherto 
followed have usually ended in. Thus I would suggest that where the so-called solar 
wheel is found associated with other symbols of a predominatingly Buddhist nature, 
it should be interpreted rather as the Dharmacakra. Similarly the branch in like 
association would be a symbol of the sacred Bo-tree. In this way it appears to me 
one is much more likely to arrive at a sound and systematic understanding and classi- 
fication of these coins than by any inquiry, however learned, into the ultimate origin 
of such symbols in general. 

Working along these lines therefore, I believe that I am justified in ascribing a 
Buddhist origin to a certain large proportion of the coins in the present find. It is 
not contended that the matter is beyond question, but the probabilities appear to me 
to be strongly in favour of this conclusion I find, namely, that 5 of the symbols 
are constantly associated together, viz., (following Theobald) (i) the solar wheel, his 
fig. 139, (2) the branch, his fig. 85, etc., (3) the stUpa, his fig. 51, (4) the humped 
“bull before a taurine, (but not “ couchant ** in these coins), his fig 16, and (5) a figure 
generally of the type called by him a central sphere supporting 3 chatras with inter- 
vening taurines, inadequately represented by his fig. 94. Considering at first the 
identifications given : in the first place the so-called stupa is unsatisfactory. No 
stupa that I am familiar with looks the least in the world like the symbol in question, 
whereas definite and unmistakable representations of these structures occur in 
ancient art which are what they should be and what alone could be expected. I would 
nropose, therefore, either to abide by Cunningham’s old term of chaitya, meaning a 
•chaitya cave whether in facade or in section {cf. the illustration No. 58 in Fergusson’s 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 123) or to call the symbol a vihara in Fergusson’s 
aense of the word and to understand it as representing some such structure as that 
shown in fig. 67, op. cit. (p. 134). But in any case, the Buddhist origin and signifi- 
•cance of the symbol has not been questioned. This being established I would see in 
the “Solar wheel” a Dharmacakra. The wheel as used conventionally is even 
■commoner among the Buddhists than among the Hindus and whatever its origin or 
primary significance, there is certainly nothing to adduce against the assumption that 
in connection with Buddhist emblems it represents the familiar Buddhist wheel of the 
Law, however Solar it may have been originally. Furthermore no fancifulness is 
required to see in the branch an abbreviated emblem of the Bo-tree, the sacred tree 
par excellence among the Buddhists. The Hindus do not possess any exact counter- 
4>art of this tree. That is to say, no actual and individual tree is so sacred in Hindu 
■story as this Bo-tree and the use of such a symbol among the Hindus could never 
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of the original discloses at the extreme left edge of the coin, to the left of the last 
woman’s head, another headdress similar to that worn by the male of the other couple, 
so that it seems certain that the original stamp or punch did not show one man and 
two women, but two couples, the fourth figure falling without the dimensions of the 
coin, as so often happens. Another fact of interest in connection with this coin is the 
occurrence of the peacock on both obverse and reverse. In the latter case it stands 
alone and not so far as I can see on a “ stUpa^ as Theobald says, but rather on a 
pair of somewhat overdeveloped feet. The occurrence of this figure elsewhere also 
in conjunction with the device of the human figures {cf. Rodgers, loc. cti.) leads to 
the thought, furthermore, that this combination of symbols may also be constant, 
which would give us another distinct type among punchmarked coins. Unfortunately 
there is only one coin of this class in the present collection, and I have therefore 
been limited in comparing it with other specimens to such plates as have been 
published. But a comparison of originals is much to be desired, and might lead to 
interesting results. 

The determination of the quadruple nature of this device of human figures, 
furthermore, tends in turn to discredit Theobald’s ingenious theory about the symbol 
designated by him “ Three huts ” (his fig. 59), which is seen plainly in Nos. 6 and 9 
of Plate LI V' A to this article. Instead of seeing in this symbol the huts of the 
above-mentioned man and his two wives, would it not be more natural to consider it a 
simple variation of the chaitya motif ? 

Another identification of Theobald’s which calls for mention is that of his figure 1 18 
(seen lying sideways, on No. i of Plate LIV A to this paper), which he calls “a food 
receptacle for birds.” I must be pardoned if I agree rather with that forerunner of his, 
whom he quotes, in thinking that this device is hard to interpret. In the first place 
1 am not aware of any representation of an ancient begging bowl with, as Theobald 
puts it, ” two ears on one side, representing the ends of the band, by which the bowl 
is partly supported round the neck of the mendicant friar, as he wanders around 
to collect the offerings of the pious and there is no dearth of representations of this 
object m the Gandhara school alone. Furthermore, it is not stated what special 
propriety there would be in the association of two taurus marks with a receptacle of 
the kind. In these circumstances, therefore, it would seem better to confess frankly 
that we do not know at present what the symbol does represent. Such confession 
appears at once sounder and more scholarly than so forced an identification as the 
one quoted above. 

I would suggest, also, that the interpretation given by Theobald for his fig. 136 
which is, however, far from satisfactory as a representation of the device), which is seen 
best in the present collection on No. 8 of Plate LIV B is not altogether convincing. 
He regards it as a modified form of the caduceus, but remarks himself on the curious- 
ness of the fact that ” when once established ” it ” should have fallen into desuetude in 
India, as it is essentially related to the lord of life, Mahadev, whose worship is still so 
popular there.” It is also curious, or would be if the fact were established, that such 
a familiar and significant object as the snake should come to be so sadly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented in a land where the tendency has been rather to metamor- 
phose other mistaken objects into serpents, regardless of propriety; witness the 
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no older than the 2nd or 3rd centuries B. C. It is known that A§oka sent mission- 
aries to the Frontier in the middle of the 3rd century B. C. and these coins may not 
be older than ASoka's times. But, even if they were, there is no a priori reason for 
supposing that Buddhism had never been heard of on the Frontier before the arrival 
of Agoka’s evangelists. Indeed such a theory is distinctly against the probabilities. 
Taxila was in those days the learned centre of India, the University town to which 
students flocked from all over the country, and, ipso facio^ the greatest scholars and 
thinkers of the age also. It is incredible to my mind that the greatest religious 
teacher of the age, and the greatest religious movement, should have remained 
unknown and undiscussed for three whole centuries in the intellectual centre of the 
land ; when, too, we have historical evidence of the intercommunication between 
Magadha and the far Frontier, not alone for ASoka’s time but even for that of his 
grandfather. Nay, it seems altogether idle to suppose any such thing, and even if the 
present coins could be shown definitely to belong to the 4th century (which they 
unfortunately cannot be) I should still be inclined to feel that the bulk of the evi- 
dence they afford is sufficient to establish them as Buddhist, in other words to prove 
them the coinage of some particular Buddhist prince or other Buddhist authority. 

For that is another point of interest to note in regard to these coins. It has 
been stated by various authorities that the symbols are arbitrary figures, the arbitrary 
marks of particular moneyers, perhaps, and that they were punched into these coins 
from time to time by these different authorities as they chanced to come into their 
hands. But my tabulation of the marks occurring on the coins of the present collec- 
tion tends directly to a refutation of this view. The above-mentioned group of 5 
svmbols occurs on 20 of the 61 coins in the collection, with one symbol regularly in 
each comer, and one, with like regularity the dharmacakra, impressed on one edge 
and overlapping the nearest two. This alone would have rendered the old theory 
doubtful, but when it is added that in every case where the punchmark on the reverse 
was decipherable it was found to be what Cunningham called the Taxila mark,** 
we have an invariable concomitance established between a particular group of 5 
symbols on the obverse and a particular “ mint mark’* on the reverse, which cannot 
conceivably be lacking in significance and which points decidedly to these coins 
having been the regular coinage of some one accepted central authority, and the 
symbols or their selection the recognized insignia of the same, not the private marks 
of individual moneyers impressed haphazard from time to time. And this alone adds 
a fact to our knowledge of this coinage as a whole which is full of meaning. 

Of the single coins in the present collection. No. 18 of Plate LIV A is perhaps 
the most interesting. Human figures are not absolutely rare on punchmarked coins, but 
they are nevertheless comparatively so. Other examples will be found in Rodgers* 
Coin Collecting in Northern India,” Plate 1, in Cunningham’s “Coins of Ancient 
India,” Plate i, No. ii, and in Theobald, fig. i. But although the present coin also 
as well as all those mentioned above, shows three figures, one man and two women, 
still an examination of the coin in detail does not support Theobald’s contention that we 
have here a polygamous king with his two wives. The spacing of the three figures 
on our coin shows that the man and the woman to the right constitute a definite pair 
separated by a slight space from the woman on the left, nay, still closer examination 

X 
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Chart showing Distribution and Grouping of the Symbols 

on the Obverse. 

Plate A. 
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sometime garland borne by little Eroses in the art of Gandhara. Is it not possible, on 
the other hand, that the chance and admittedly partial resemblance of this figure to the 
caduceus misled one too familiar with classical symbolism and that the real identifica- 
tion is to be sought along altogether different lines ? It occurs for instance on six coins 
in the present collection. In view, therefore, of my contention that we should try in so 
far as possible to interpret a given symbol in the light of its associates, let us enquire 
with what other figures it occurs. The first instance is on coin No. 27 of Plate LIV 
A, and the others with it are two crescents back to back (representing probably an 
incomplete chaitya with surmounting crescent as usual), the lotus (?), and the wheeL 
The next is on No. 8 of Plate LIV B, associated apparently with two lotuses, the reverse 
showing two very faint marks, possibly an arrangement of taurines about a central boss, 
and the chaitya motif. The third is on No. 16 of Plate LIV B, associated with the 
wheel, the reverse showing the peacock. Again on No 20 of Plate LIV B, with the 
lotus, the wheel, a branching plant(?) and a hare, the reverse being indistinct. Also 
on No. 25 of the same plate, where only the wheel can be made out with certainty 
and on the reverse the caduceus^' itself; and lastly on No. 31, Plate LIV B^ 
associated with the wheel and the chaitya, the reverse showing a tree. In other 
words, it is regularly associated, so far as the evidence afforded by the present 
collection goes, with symbols predominatingly Buddhist, not one of those named 
above being in any way specially or essentially “ related to the lord of life Mahadev.” 
l‘hat is to say, it appears on coins of a seemingly Buddhist character. Our next 
enquiry is, therefore, can the symbol be interpreted in terms of Buddhism ? And the 
answer is a decided affirmative. Poor as a caduceus, the figure is excellent as a 
tee, and what simpler or more natural than that the tec, the crowning point of the 
stupa, should be included in the comprehensive symbolism of this coinage ? And how 
vastly more harmonious an association than that of the alien caduceus. 

Nor need we abandon this identification of the symbol through any fear of 
anachronism, however thoroughly we may agree with M. Foucher’s exposition of the 
development of the stUpa. For the famous gates at Sanchi and the Bharhut remains 

show numerous representations of with the most elaborate finials [c/,. tniet^ 

4Q of Burgesses Anc. Mon , etc., of India. ) 

Without going into further details therefore, for a complete list of the symbols 
is given at the end of this article, I would say in conclusion that the main results of 
my study of these coins is the conviction that a more careful division of this coinage 
into Buddhist and Hindu types, wherever such classification is possible, and a simpler 
and more natural effort to explain the individual symbols in the light of their 
associates, so as to bring the devices into intelligible and significant harmony as- 
grouped together, will lead to a considerable increase in our understanding of the 
coinage as a whole. Further tabulation and definition of these groups is also desired^ 
for it seems only reasonable to suppose not only that other constant groups can be 
established, but that other invariable concomitances between these and particular 
“ mint marks ” can be shown. In other words that little by little we shall be able to- 
fix an increasing number of distinct types, and in this way to bring order out of the 
chaos hitherto prevailing in regard to this interesting branch of Indian numismatics. 

D. B. Spooner. 


X 2 
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Catalogue of the Symbols with Abbreviations. 


Conventional lotus. 
b. — Humped bull with taurus mark, 
tf.—K ranch. 

d. — Wheel. 

e. — Chaitya. 

/■.—Marine monster (?). 

g.—~2 taurines under cross with surmounting vessel. 
A.— Elephant. 

*.—•2 fish (?) under 

j. — ^Tri^ula (?). 

k. — 4 taurus marks under a cross. 

/. — Peacock. 

m . — Human figures. 

2 taurus marks under a fig. 

o. — 2 or 4 fish in a tank. 

p. — ^Taurus marks about central boss. 

q. — Branching plant. 

r. — Tee. 

s. — ^Tree. 


t . — 6 taurus marks about central circle. 
». — Hare. 

IK — Palm tree. 

7tf.— -Water plant. 
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Descriptive Catalog-ue of the Coins. 

Abbreviations : 

u. I. == upper left hand comer. 

1 . l.=lower left hand corner, 
u. r.= upper right hand corner. 

1 . r.= lower right hand corner, 
u. e.= upper edge, 
r. e. = right edge, 
b. e. = bottom edge. 

1 . e,!=left edge. 


Plate LIV, A. 



Weight, 



No. 

! 

1 

Masha. 

Grains. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


m. r. 




I 

3 2 

47‘58 

u. 1 . conventional lotus ; 1 . 1 . wheel ; 
u. r. marine monster ? — 1 . r. 2 

taurines under cross with surmount- 
ing vessel ; b. e. humped bull. 

Tree and one mark “ 05 ° 
others confused and indis- 
tinct. 

2 

3 1 

45*75 

u. 1. humped bull with taurine : 1. 1. 
branch ; u. r. conventional lotus ; 1. r. 
chaitya with crescent ; r. e. wheel. 

" Taxila ” mark. 

3 

3 5 

5307 

u. 1 . branch ; I. 1 . humped bull with 
taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1 . r. conven- 
tional lotus j u. e. wheel. 

“ Taxila ” mark. 

4 

3 3 

49-41 

u. 1. branch ; 1. 1. humped bull with 
taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. conven- 
tional lotus ; b. e. wheel. 

"Taxila" mark. 

5 

3 4 

51*24 

u. 1 . branch ; 1 . I. humped bull with 
taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. conven- 
tional lotus ; r. e. wheel. 

" Taxila ” mark. 

6 

3 1 

45*75 

u. 1. conventional lotus ; 1. 1. elephant ? ; 
u. r. wheel ; r. e. chaitya ; upper centre 
a confused symbol possibly the 
branch. 

Traces of a seemingly triangu- 
lar mark now unrecognizable. 
Compare No. 9. 

7 

1 

3 a 

47*58 

u. 1. branch ; 1. 1. humped bull with 
taurine ; u. r, chaitya ; 1. r. conven- 
tional lotus ; u. e. wheel. 

"Taxila” mark. 

8 

3 4 

51*24 

u. I. conventional lotus j 1 . 1 . humped 
bull with taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. 
branch ? ; r. e. wheel. 

" Taxila " mark. 

9 

3 3 

] 

49*41 

u. 1. wheel ; 1. 1. elephant ? ; u. r. chaitya ; 
1. r. wheel ; upper centre, indistinct 
mark possibly the branch. 

Indistinct triangular mark 
something like a chaitya 
with a line underneath and 
two other marks unrecogniz- 
able, No. 6. 
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Table for the conversion of Mashas and Ratis 
into Grains Troy, at 14*64 grs. to the Masha. 


I 2 3 4 6 6 7 


M 


1*83 

3*66 

5*49 

7*32 

9*15 

10-98 

12*81 

1 


16*47 

18*3 

20*13 

21*96 

23*79 

25-^ 

2745 

2 

28^ 

31*11 

3294 

34*77 

3660 

38 43 

40 26 

4209 

8 

43*92 

45*75 

47*58 

49*41 

51*24 

53 07 

54*90 

56*73 

4 

S8-S6 

60*39 

62*22 

64*05 

65*88 

67*71 

69*54 

71*37 

6 

73*20 

75-03 

76-86 

78-69 

80-52 

82*35 

8418 

8601 

6 

87‘84 

89*67 

91*67 

93*33 

95*16 

96*99 

98 82 

100*65 

7 

102*48 

lOft-31 

106-14 

107-97 

' 109*80 

111*63 

113*46 

U5-29 

8 

117*12 

118*95 

120*78 

122*61 

124*44 

126 27 

128*10 

129*93 

8 

13176 

133*59 

135*42 

137*25 

139*08 

140*91 

142*74 

144*57 

10 

146*40 
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Weight. 



Na 

Masha, j 
1 

Grains. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

33 

tn. 

3 

r. 

1 

45*75 

u. 1. conventional lotus ; 1. 1, chaitya 
with line underneath ; u. r.? ; 1. r. 4 
fish in tank ; 1. e. wheel. 

One indistinct mark possibly 
the branch motif. 

34 

3 

3 

49-41 

u. 1. uncertain, possibly branch motif ; 

1. 1. conventional lotus ; u. r. chaitya ; 
1. r. wheel. 

Confused and indistinct. 

35 

3 

I 

45*75 

u. 1. taurines about central fig. indis* 
tinct ; 1. 1. conventional lotus ; u. r. 

fish in a tank ; 1. r. branching plant ; 
r. e. wheel. 

No marks traceable. 

26 

3 

4 

51*24 

u. 1.?; 1,1. conventional lotus; u. r. 
taurines about central boss ; 1. r. 
chaitya; 1. e. wheel. 

One or two marks indistinct. 

37 

3 

3 

49*41 

Traces of the “ tee ” symbol, of the 
wheel and 2 crescents presumably 
the top of a chaitya can ba made 
out. The other marks are all con- 
fused (possible traces of a lotus?). 

All indistinct. 

28 

3 

4 

51*34 

u. 1. wheel ; 1. 1. elephant ? ; u. e. 
branch ? ; r. e. possibly humped bull ; 
1. r. one petal of conventional lotus. 

No marks traceable. 

39 

3 

3 

49-41 

Part of a conventional lotus, and 
traces of a chaitya can be made out. 
Other marks indistinct. 

One mark, circle with central 
boss and 3 whorls. 

30 

1 

3 

I 

45*75 

u. 1. conventional lotus ; 1. 1. wheel ; 

' u. r. ? ; 1. r. tree ; centre chaitya. 

Confused. 





Plate LIV, B. 


1 

3 

4 

51*24 

u. i. a symbol resembling a tri^ula ; 
1. 1. wheel ; u. r. either an arrange- 
ment of taurines or a very conven- 
tional lotus ; 1. e. an unusual form 
of the chaitya motif. 

Two marks indistinct. 

2 

2 

7 

42-09 

u. 1. bull? ; 1. 1. branch ; u. r. conven- 
tional lotus ; 1. r. chaitya ; 1. e. 

wheel. 

“ Taxila ” mark. 

3 

3 

I 

45*75 

u. 1. trigula? ; 1. 1. conventional lotus; 
u. r. ? ; r. e. wheel ; 1. r. chaitya. 

One mark iudLstinct. 

4 

3 

I 

45*75 

u. 1. wheel ; 1. e. elephant ; r. e. con- 
ventional lotus. 

3 or 4 marks, all confused. 

5 

3 

3 

49-41 

u. 1. peacock on pile of balls ? ; 1. 1. 
wheel ; u. r. ? ; r. e. bottom of a 
chaitya ; 1. e. conventional lotus. 

Bird (peacock?) on pile of 
balls. 
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Wbioht. 

Masha. 

Chains. 

m. r. 

3 3 

49*41 

3 4 

5 1 '24 

3 3 

49*4* 

3 4 

51*24 

3 7 

56-73 

3 4 

51*24 

3 0 

43*92 

3 4 

5*'24 

3 2 

47-58 

3 3 

49*4^ 

3 3 

49*41 

3 I 

45 75 

3 4 

5i‘24 



u. 1. chaitya ; 1. I. humped bull with 
taurine ; u. r. conventional lotus ; 1. r 
branch ; 1. e wheel. 

u. 1, humped buU with taurine; 1. I. 
branch , u. r. conventional lotus ; 1. r. 
chaitya with crescent ; u. e. wheel. 

u. 1. branch ; 1. 1 humped bull with 
taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. conven- 
tional lotus ; u. e. wheel. 

u. 1. conventional lotus . 1 1. humped 
bull with taurine ; u. r chaitya ; 1 r. 
branch ; r. e. wheel. 

u. 1. branch ; 1. 1. humped bull with tau- 
rine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. conventional 
lotus ; u. e. wheel. 

u. 1. 2 fish ? under ; 1. 1. a figure 
resembling a trigulaj u. r, ? ; 1. r . 
elephant? ; u. e. wheel. 


u. 1. elephant ? ; 1. 1. humped bull ?; u. r . 
4 taurines under cross ? ; 1. r conven- 
tional lotus ; 1. e, wheel. 


u. 1. wheel ; 1. 1. elephant ; u. e. conven- 
tional lotus ; right side ? ; 1. side 
chaitya. 

u. 1. ? ; u . r. peacock ; 1. e. 3 human 
figures, being a man and 2 women, 
with the headdress of another man at 
extreme left which would seem to 
indicate that the figure onginally 
consisted of two couples. 

u. 1. wheel , 1. 1. conventional lotus ; 
u. r, chaitya? ; 1. r. 2 taurines under 

u. 1. conventional lotus ; 1. 1. humped 

bull ; w. taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 
1 . r. branch ; r. e. wheel 

u. 1. elephant ? ; 1. 1. ? ; u. r, conventional 
lotus ; 1. r. chaitya ; 1. e. wheel. 

u. 1. wheel ; 1. 1 ? ; u. r. one petal of 
conventional lotus ; 1. r. 2 crescents 

back to back forming probably the 
top of a f'.haitya with surmounting 
crescent. 


“ Taxila ” mark. 


“ Taxila mark. 


“Taxila ” mark. 


“ Taxila ” mark. 


“ Taxila” mark and one otlier 
indistinct. 


A mark possibly an elephant 
with two circles (?) above to 
left. Faint traces of 2 other 
marks. 

One mark showing 7 (orig. 8 ?) 
balls in an ellipse. 
Traces of one other, per- 
haps a wheel and a third 
unrecognizable. 

Chaitya w. surmounting 
crescent and traces of one 
other mark indistinct, 

A peacock w. exaggerated 
fetit. 


Two marks both indistinct. 


“ Taxila” mark and confused 
traces of another mark. 


Traces of 2 or 3 marks all in- 
distinct. 

2 or 3 marks all indislinci. 
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Weight. 



No. 

Masha. 

Grains. 

Obverse, 

Reverse. 


m . 

r . 




31 

3 

2 

4758 

u . 1. ? ; 1. e. wheel ; u. r. conventional 
lotus ; 1. r. palm tree ? 

One mark, quite indistinct. 

32 

3 

I 

4375 

u. e. wheel; 1. 1. conventional lotus? 
1. r.? 

Peacock on pile of balls ? 
One other mark indistinct. 

^3 

3 

I 

4575 

u. 1. conventional lotus ; 1. 1. humped 
bull with taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1, r. 
branch ; 1. e. wheel. 

“ Taxila ” mark. 

34 

3 

2 

47’58 

u. 1. conventional lotus r. e. wheel ; 
u. r. ? ; 1. r. ? ; 1. 1. water plant ? 

One mark, very indistinct. 

^5 

3 

I 

4575 

The “ tee/' the wheel, and one taurine 
are traceable; other marks indis- 
tinct. 

The " tee ” and one other 
mark indistinct. 

26 

3 

I 

4575 

u. I. conventional lotus; 1. 1. wheel; 
left centre, humped bull with taurine ; 
u. r. chaitya ; I. r. branch. 

“Taxila ” mark. 

27 

3 

I 

4575 

The wheel, and other marks, all indis- 
tinct. 

One mark, uncertain; appa- 
rently. 

28 

1 

3 

2 

47'58 

u. 1 . wheel ; u. r. conventional lotus ; 
other marks confused. 

Three or more marks, all 
indistinct. 

29 1 

3 

3 

49’4i 

u. 1 . wheel; 1 . 1 . chaitya; u, r. ? ; 1 . e. 
conventional lotus. 

Several confused marks. 

30 

3 

1 

4575 

Various marks, all indistinct 

Two marks indistinct. 

31 

3 

3 

i 

49'4i I 

The wheel, the chaitya, and the “ tee” 
traceable. Other marks indistinct. 

Tree. 
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Weight. 



No. 

Masha 

Grains. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

6 

*». r, 

3 1 

4575 

u. 1. branch ; 1 1 humped bull with 
taurine j u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. conven- 
tional lotus ,* 1. e. wheel. 

" Taxila ” mark very faint. 

7 

3 1 

4575 

u, 1. wheel ; 1. I. ? ; u. r. conventional 
lotus ? ; 1. r. 6 taurines about central 
circle ; r. e. chaitya ? 

One mark appearing like 2 ^ 
concentric circles and trace? 
of various other marks con- 
fused and indistinct. 

8 

3 1 

4575 

1. e. conventional lotus? ; u. r. another 
conventional lotus?; I. r. “tee.” 

Two very faint marks pos- 
sibly taurines about central 
boss and chaitya motif. 

9 

3 2 

47‘58 

u. 1. conventional lotus ; I. e. wheel, 
u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. ? ; 1. e. uncertain. 

Chaitya with crescent and 
one other mark indistinct. 

lO 

3 o 

43-92 

Only the wheel and traces of a possible 
conventional lotus can be mcide out ; 
other marks confused. 

One mark indistinct possibly 
the " Taxila ” mark. 

II 

3 2 

47'58 

u. 1. wheel ; 1. 1. chaitya ; other marks 
confused . 

One mark very indistinct. 

12 

3 1 

45-75 

u. 1. conventional lotus ; 1. 1. humped 
bull with taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; I. r. 
branch ; r. e. wheel 

One mark indistinct, prob- 
ably "Taxila” mark. 

13 

3 2 

47-58 

u. 1. wheel ; 1. 1. conventional lotus ? 
u. r. four taurines about central boss ; 
1, r. unusual form of chaitya motif. 

2 or 3 marks, all indistinct. 

M 

3 I 

45*75 

u. 1. humped bull ? ; 1. 1. branch ; u. r, 
conventional lotus ; 1. r. chaitya ; 1. e. 
wheel. 

" Taxila ” mark. 

15 

2 7 

42'og 

u. 1. ? ; 1. 1. two fish in tank ; u. r, con- 
ventional lotus ; I. r. peculiar form of i 
chaitya; 1. e. wheel. 

Various marks, all indistinct* 

i6 

3 2 

47-58 

The wheel and'the “ tee ” can be made 
out, other marks confused and indis- 
tinct. 

The peacock. 

17 

2 7 

42*09 

u.l. chaitya; 1.1. conventional lotus; 
u. r. branch ; 1. r. humped bull with 
taurine; 1. e. wheel. 

" Taxila ** mark faint. 

x8 

3 2 

47-58 

u. I. conventional lotus ; 1. 1. humped 
bull with taurine ; u. r. chaitya ; 1. r. 
branch ; 1. e. wheel. 

" Taxila ” mark and one other 
apparently circle with tripl& 
whorl. 

19 

3 I 

45-75 

The wheel, the chaitya (?) and the con- 
ventional lotus can be made out. 
Other marks indistinct. 

2 or 3, all indistinct. 

20 

3 1 

45-75 

u. 1. "tee;” 1. 1. hare; u. r. branching 
plant ? , 1. r. conventional lotus ; 1. e. 
wheel. 

Several marks, all very con- 
fused. 

Y 2 
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on sculptured stones are of the same kind as the epigraphs previously found, and it is; 
doubtful whether any of them can be dated before the Christian era. The inscrip- 
tions found on the plain slabs, on the other hand, are inscribed in characters which- 
must be of the Mauryan period and probably go back to the second or more likely to- 
the third century B.C. There are at least eighteen such, of which impressions have- 
been sent to me. They do not contain any historical information, and very few proper 
names. T wo of them ascribe the stone to the Dhamnakafaka and Dhamnakadaka 
nigama, respectively. This name of Amaravatl has long been known. Taranatha. 
informs us that Nagarjuna built a railing round the great shrine of Dhanyakataka. 
Dhamnakalaka is the regular Pali form corresponding to Dhanyakataka, and_ 
Dhamnakadaka, with the weakening of t to d, probably represents the vernacular form 
of the Kistna district in the third century B.C. The change of a / between vowels- 
into a d, which already occurs in the A§oka edicts, is common in all the Prakrits, aud- 
its occurrence in Amaravati does not, therefore, teach us anything about the affiliation 
of the Aryan dialect spoken in the Kistna district in those early days. The language- 
of the old inscriptions is, on the whole, identical with the Pali of Buddhist literature. 
The form Dhamnakafaka, i.e,, Dhahnakataka, well agrees with this, because the change- 
of ny to nn, according to the Prakrit grammarians, does not belong to other Prakrit 
dialects than Magadhi and Pai§aci, wdth which forms of speech Pali agrees in this and- 
in several other features. 

The results to be gained for the political and linguistic history of South India from 
these inscriptions is, accordingly, comparatively small. On the other hand, they prove 
that a Stupa existed at Amaravati at a much earlier period than has hitherto been 
supposed. This conclusion is also supported by the discovery of a small seal, con- 
taining a representation of a lion, with a svastika betwreen the raised left foreleg and- 
the head, and an inscription in characters of the third century B.C. The legend is 
Bhutisa, 2. e. (the seal) of Bhoti, or, perhaps, BhuHsania, i.e. Bhuti§arman. 

The excavations at Sarnath brought to light some Mauryan rail inscriptions, which 
do not, however, contain any historical information. 

The well-known Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalihga, was copiedL 
during the year, and it is to be hoped that this important document will be published- 
in a near future. It is dated in the year 165 of the Maurya era. 

The excavations at Rajgir gave Dr. Bloch opportunity to copy the short inscrip- 
tion on the Sonbhandar cave. It shows that the cave was constructed in the second 
or third century of our era by a Jain for members of his order. Another inscription, 
in characters of the first or second century A.D., was found on the base of a Buddha- 
statue, which had been built into the bottom of a drain in the walls of a building 
in Rajgir. 

Some interesting documents relating to the history of the Western Ksatrapas- 
were brought to light at Andhau in Khavda in Cutch. They consist of five stones 
which were found in the stores of the Engineering Department at Bhuj, where they had 
been transferred from their original find-place by the late Diwap Ranchhodbhai Udairam^ 
Four of these inscriptions refer to the reign of the same Rudradaman whose Juna— 
gadh inscription has been mentioned above. They are all dated in the year 52, on 
the second day of the dark half of Phalguna, while the Junagadh epigraph refers- 



EPIGRAPHY. 


♦ 

T he number of inscriptions copied during the year under review was about 1^200. 

Of these, 605 belong to South India, 468 to Burma, 103 to the Northern, and 24 
to the Western circle. No details have been forwarded from the Eastern circle. The 
number of inscriptions copied there was, however, quite small. 

Of the Epigraphia Indtca two parts were published, Parts II and III of Vol. 

VIII. The contents of these parts are of considerable interest. They comprise the 
final portion of the Important Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman, published by Pro- 
fessor Kielhom; the Chikmagalur Inscription of the Western Ganga Nitimarga 
Racamalla by Dr. Fleet j M. SenarPs new edition of the Nasik cave inscriptions ; and 
the Dhar pra^asti of Arjunavarman mentioned in my last report, published by Professor 
Hultzsch. Part IV of the same volume wais passed for printing on the 7th of March 
] 906, but had not been published at the end of the month. 

Comparatively few of the inscriptions brought to light during the year go back 
to the times of the Mauryas and Kusapas. But some of those found are of consider- 
.able interest. The Moravian missionary, A. H. Francke, has given information about 
the existence of short epigraphs in Brahmi and ICharosthi characters in Ladakh, at 
Kalatse. Dr. Vogel, who has examined eye-copies of some of them, is of opinion 
that one goes back to the Mauryan period, while two other ones appear to belong to 
the time of the Kusanas, The fact is of considerable interest as showing that Ladakh 
had come under the influence of Aryan civilisation at an early period. 

Still greater importance must be assigned to the discovery of inscriptions in 
.ancient Brahmi at Amaravati. Up to the year under review, there was nothing to 
-show that the SlUpa there was older than the second or third century, and Biihler, in his 
Indian Palaeography, came to the conclusion that the alphabet used in the inscrip- 
tions of the Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta Stupas was developed out of the ornamental 
Brailimi known from the Western Dekhan and the Kofikan, in the third century A. D. 
We knew, however, from the epigraphs of the Bhattiprolu StUpa that the Brahmi 
alphabet had been used in the Kistna district as early as the third century B.C. Mr. 
Rea’s recent discovery, an account of which will be found above, have now 
added considerably to the materials available for the history of the alphabet in 
that part of India. It will be seen that he found a number of sculptured stones and 
^Iso several plain slabs and billars, many of which carried inscripions. Those incised 
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have alluded to the grammatical work the Katiha by Jayaditya and Vamana, and tO“ 
its commentary by Jinendrabuddhi. According to I-tsing Jayaditya died about 
A.D. 661*662. The fact that Jinendrabuddhi is not mentioned by I-tsing, who- 
took especial care to gather information about Buddhist authors in India, has then 
been urged as proving that Jinendrabuddhi cannot have flourished before A.D. 695^ 
when I-tsing left India. If this argument be admitted, it would of course be impossible 
to bring Magha further back than to about yoo A.D.^ The statement that l^^agha.. 
alludes to the Ka§ika and its commentary, which is already found in MalUnatha’s 
commentary, is however based on a misunderstanding of the passage in Magha s- 
poem, and Professor Kielhorn’s arguments remain unaffected. 

Some interest attaches itself to the discovery of two sets of copper-plates at 
Mandhata, one of which was already noticed in my last report. Both have now been 
published by Professor Kielhom,® w’ho remarks that their chief importance rests with- 
the fact that they show how Devapala, one of the later kings of Malava who was 
already known to us, was related to preceding rulers, and that they give us the names 
of two sons of his, Jaitugideva and Jayavarman, who, one after the other, succeeded: 
him. 

Several new inscriptions have been brought to light in Chamba. They enable us- 
to fix the accession of Raja Jasata at A.D. 1105, and that of Raja Lalitavarman at 
A.D. 1 144. 

Impressions have been prepared of a copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Calukya king Vinayaditya Satya§raya. The plates, which belong to the^ Madras. 
Museum, are, however, subject to grave doubts, in so far as they are dated in Saka 520, 
while Vinayaditya’s reign falls between A.D. 680 and 696. 

An inscription of Vikramaditya VI, found at Peddamudiyam, describes the 
Brahmanas of Mudivemu (Peddamudiyam) as the lotus tank where Visnuvardhana 
Maharaja (the mythical ancestor of the Calukyas) was bom. 

In this connection I may also note the plates of the Salankayana Maharaja 
Vijayadevavarman issued from Vehgipura, which have been sent in by the Collector 
of Kistna, though we do not as yet know with which dynasty the Salahkayanas may 
have been connected. The inscription is old and is written in Prakrit. It has been 
published by Professor Hultzsch in the Epigraphia (IX, 56 ff.). 

An inscription of the Eastern Ganga King Vajrahasta 111 , of Saka Sarhvat 984,. 
informs us that Vajrahasta, like his grandson Codagahga, also had the name Ananta-^ 
varman, but does not in other respects add anything to our knowledge of the history 
of the Eastern Gahgas.® Some other Ganga inscriptions have been copied in the 
Viziagapatam district. 

Twenty-four new inscriptions, twenty-two from Tripurantakam in the Kurnool 
district, and two from Upparapalli in the Cuddapah district, are connected with the 
dynasty of the Kakatiyas, The most important information gleaned from them bears 
reference to the reign of Ganapati and his successor. We learn that the former ascen- 
ded the throne in A.D. 1 1 99-1 200. He had no male issue, and he therefore made his 
daughter Rudramba his succesor and called her Rudra. One of the inscriptions 

1 See Ep. Ind., IX, 187 ff. » Ep. Ind., IX. 103 ff. =■ See Ep. Ind.. IX. 94 ff. 
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“to the year 72. If these dates are taken to refer to the Saka era, as is commonly 
done, the new finds would carry Rudradaman back to A.D. 130. Rudradaman was 
“the son of Jayadaman and the grandson of Castana, who has been identified with the 
Tiastanes mentioned by Ptolemy. The new inscriptions confirm the conclusion 
already drawn from other considerations that Jayadaman, who is simply styled 
Jisatrapa^ and not maha-hsatrafa^ can only have governed a very short time, if he 
did so at all. Rudradaman' s reign, on the other hand, must have been a long one. 
The earliest date so far known for his son Rudrasirnha is 103, and this date probably 
“takes us back towards the beginning of his reign. The fifth inscription from Bhuj 
“mentioned above couples his name with the year 114, the 12th day of the bright 
lialf of Jyesthamula. 

The year under review has not brought to light much new material connected 
“with the history of the imperial Guptas. The most important are a series of coins of 
Kumaragupta found at Nagor and Manphara in Cutch. It therefore seems probable 
that Cutch had been added to the territory of the Guptas already in Kumaragupta*s 
"time. 

Of other Gupta inscriptions, I may mention a fragment found at Bhuj, the legend 
-on a lamp post unearthed at Samath, and an epigraph from a Buddha image found 
at the same place. The latter one, which belongs to the second half of the sixth 
-century A.D., is of importance on account of its form, as it has been incised in raised 
•letters. This is the oldest instance so far known of this way of cutting inscriptions. 
It mentions the friar Bandhugupta. 

In this connection, I may also mention the old clay seals brought to light at another 
-excavation, conducted by Dr. Vogel at Kasia, They belong to the congregation 
•of friars of the Mahaparintrvdna monastery, and their number is great enough to 
“warrant the conclusion that the Kasia monastery was in close contact with that of 
KusinarS. The seals have apparently been attached to letters sent by the friars of 
Kusimra to their brethren in Kasia, and they do not give any indication about the 
mame of the latter place in old times. 

A stone inscription brought to Sirohi from Vasantgadh refers itself to the reign of 
-a certain Rajjila, the feudatory of King Varmalata, It is dated in [Vikrama] samvat 
682, corresponding to A.D. 625, As shown by Professor Kielhom, the importance 
-of this inscription lies in the fact that it apparently settles the date of the famous poet 
Magha, whose grandfather Suprabhadeva is stated to have been the minister of a king 
“whose name is written in different ways in the manuscripts, but which has not hither- 
“to been found in inscriptions. One of the forms is, however, Varmalata, and as Magha 
iiS stated to have been an inhabitant of Srimala (Bhinmal), while Varmalata’ s feudatory 
Vajrabhata, the father of Rajjila, is described in the inscription as the guardian of 
Mount Abu, which is only 40 miles distant from Bhinmal, it seems necessary to infer 
“that the correct form of the name of the king whose minister Magha’ s grandfather 
was, is Varmalata. No other king of that name is kno\\n, and the Varmalata of the 
inscription was therefore probably king of Bhinmal, and Magha’s grandfather was, 
-at some time, his minister. This would bring Magha down to the second half of 
the seventh century A.D. Now Professor Pathak has drawn attention to some facts 
-which cannot well be reconciled with this date. Magha in his poem is believed to 
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Some of the inscriptions copied during the year throw light on the history of the 
country of Kohgu, which roughly corresponded to the modern district of Coimbatore 
and the southern portion of Salem^ while the northern part of the latter district 
belonged to the Ganga country. Tamil literature mentions Rastrakutas and Gahgas 
among the rulers of Kohgu, but no certain traces of them have so far been found in 
inscriptions. On the other hand, the new epigraphical finds confirm the reports of a 
Cola conquest, at least of Northern Kohgu. The Colas were succeeded by the 
Hoysalas, who appear to have been, in their turn, ousted by the Pandya King 
J atavarman Sundara Pandya (A.D. 1251-61). The Hoysalas were, however, able to 
re-assert themselves, and retained their hold on the country up to the time when the 
Vijayanagara Kings became supreme. 

The epigraphical work in Burma was chiefly confined to the preparation of estam- 
pages of 468 out of the 739 inscriptions formerly collected by King Bodawpaya at 
Pagan. They do not contain anything older than the eleventh century. 

Some votive tablets with a bilingual inscription in Sanskrit and Pali were also 
brought to light. They are evidently imitations of similar tablets deposited in Bud- 
dhist temples in India, especially in Bodh Gaya. The Burmese tablets are casts 
from a mould, and the Sanskrit legend, which states that the tablet has been pre- 
pared by King Aniruddha (Anawrata), must have been incised on the mould. On 
the lower rim of the tablet a Pali legend, to the same effect, has then been incised 
by hand. The whole arrangement leads us to infer that the moulds have been pre- 
pared, with the Sanskrit legend, in India, and that the Pali inscription has been 
subsequently added because Sanskrit was not understood. The tablets cannot, at any 
rate, be used to prove that Sanskrit was the language of the Buddhist church in 
Burma before Pali was introduced. It has been urged that the form of the name 
Aniruddha instead of the usual Pali Anuruddha points in that direction. But suppos- 
ing that the mould for the tablets was executed in India, Aniruddha would be the only 
possible form, and the King’s name, Anawrata, which can only be derived from Anu- 
ruddha and not from Aniruddha, proves, if anything, that the knowledge of Pali had 
penetrated sufficiently to influence the coining of personal names. 


Sten Konovv. 
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copied during the year is dated in the second year of her reign and in Saka 1 1 83. 
She must accordingly have ascended the throne in A.D. 1260*61, and Ganapati’s 
reign was accordingly a long one. 

The number of inscriptions of the Vijayanagara kings is, as usual, very large^ 
We learn that the coronation of Devaraya I took place in A.D. 1406-07, and we get 
information about a hitherto unknown son of his, Vira-Harihararaya odeya, who governed^ 
the country on the banks of the Bhavani River. A copper-plate of Devaraya II 
refers to a younger brother of his named Srigiri, who governed Maratakapuri in 
A*D. 1424-25, and who is perhaps identical with the Pratapa Devaraya of the Satya- 
mangalam plates. We do not know of any other brother of Devaraya, and, as pointed 
out by Mr. Venkayya, Srigiri Pratapa Devaraya was therefore probably the prince who, 
according to * Abdu’r Razzaq, made an attempt on the life of Devaraya in A.D. 1442-43. 

A set of copper-plates from the Nellore district, which has been brought to light 
by Mr. A. Butterworth and published by Professor Hultzsch,^ was issued from Kanci- 
puram in the second year of an hitherto unknown Maharaja Kumaravisnu II, the son 
of Buddhavarman, the grandson of Kumaravisnu, and the great-grandson of Skanda- 
varman. 

The new Gahga Pallava inscriptions add a new name to the list of rulers of that 
dynasty, vzs,, Vijaya-Aparajitavikramavarman, who also seems to be mentioned in the 
Udayendiram plates of the Western Gahga Prthivipati II. He fought the Pandya 
King Varaguna and was himself defeated by the Cola Aditya I (about A. D. 880-907) ► 
Aparajita was probably the son of Nrpatuhga and the last of the Ganga-Pallavas. 

The most important Cola inscription copied during the year comes from Tiruval- 
ahgadu. It is inscribed on 31 copper-plates and contains much valuable information 
about Cola genealogy and the history of the different Cola kings. Thus we are told 
that Karikala made the town of Kahcl new with gold, and that VijaySlaya seized 
Tanjore. His son Aditya I put, as we have already seen, an end to the dominion of 
the Gahga Pallavas. From another Cola inscription, found at Gramam in the South 
Arcot district, Professor Kielhom has been able to fix the first part of A.D. 907 as 
the initial date of the reign of Parantaka I.® A third Cola inscription at Tiruvellarai, 
dated in the eighth year of Parakesarivarman, is of importance as containing tho 
oldest reference to the worship of Krs^ia and Rukmini in South Indian inscriptions. 

The year under review has also brought to light an inscription of considerable 
interest for the history of the Pandyas, at Aivarmalai in the Madras district. It 
gives Saka 792 as the eighth year of the old Psndya King Varagupa, who must 
accordingly have begun to reign in A.D. 862-63. 

On the occasion of a visit to the Laksmmarasimhasvamin temple at Namaskal Rai 
Bahadur V. Venkayya came across an odd copper-plate, which proved to belong to the 
fragmentary inscription of Viracola last published by Professor Kielhom.® It con- 
tains an incomplete Cera genealogy, and it would be of great interest to recover the still 
missing plates of this inscription, which Mr. Venkayya is inclined to tliink are still in. 
the possession of the temple authorities. 

» Efi. Ind., Vlli, 233 ff. 

^ For a fuller note on ttns inscription see belo\v. 

® Ep^ III, 79 
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important.^ In the Annual for 1904-05 I published two Tamil inscriptions of Parantaka's 
reign found at Uttaramallur in the Chingleput district. They register rules made at 
the instance of the king for the proper management of village committees. The quali- 
fications for membership on these committees are laid down and the mode of selection 
•of members is described at considerable length. These two records prove that 
Parantaka I., engrossed as he must have been in the wars against the PandyaSj® was 
not unmindful of problems relating to local administration in his dominions. In the 
same article I remarked that he utilised all the booty of his wars in covering with 
gold the Siva temple at Cidambaram in the South Arcot district. This is confirmed 
by the newly discovered Tiruvalangadu grant which reports that he covered with gold 
the small hall {dabhrasabha) of Siva (at Cidambaram).® He performed the 
hemagarbha, and fuldbhara gifts, made grants of land to brahmanas and built temples.^ 
That the three great Saiva saints of the Tamil country and their hymns known as 
the Ddvdram, which forms part of the scriptures of the Tamil Saivas, were not forgotten 
in the time of Parantaka I, is evident from an Inscription of his forty-first year found in 
the Pa§upati§vara temple at Allur in the Trichinopoly district.® Provision is here made 
for the singing of the Tiruppadiyam hymns (every day). This reference to the 
Devdram is important, because during the time of Nambi Andar Nambi,® at some 
later period, the hymns were all either lost or forgotten and only a single copy -was 
procured with difficulty in the Cidambaram temple. 

As pointed out by me in the Anmial for 1904-05, the original name of Paran- 
taka I. was Parakesarivarman, to which the epithet Madiraikonda ‘ who conquered 
Madura ’ was subsequently added. After defeating the Singhalese troops sent to 
help the Pandya king, Parantaka assumed the title Samgramaraghava’, i.e. a 
veritable Rama in battle. His other surnames were: — Viranarayana,® Parantaka® 
and Vira-Cola.“ From the two Uttaramallur inscriptions mentioned above we learn 
that he also bore the following birudas ; DdvBndratd^ ‘ the lord of gods’ ; Cakravartin 

‘ This is implied by the boast of the Rasirakuta king Krsna III. to have captured both Kanci and 
Tanjore j Ep. Ini,, Vol. HI, pp. 284 and 285. 

* Parantaka seems to have fought against the Pandyas at least on three distinct occasions j see p. 179, note 10, 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, para. 16. The Sanskrt dabhrasabha is evidently a 

•translation of the Tamil o*' Tiruccir'i;ambalam, the name of the temple at Cidambaram. 

* South’ Ini, Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 386, verse 7. The hemagarbha and tuldbhdra gifts are even to this 
niay performed by the rulers of Travancore soon after their accession. 

* No. 373 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1903. In an inscription of the J7th year of 
the Gaiiga-Pallava king Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman from Tiruvallam in the North Arcot district, provision is 
■made for the singing of the Tiruppadiyam hymns {South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. Ill, p. 93). 

® The time of this author is not yet settled. It has been said that he was a contemporary of the Coja 
Tting Rajaraja I. (A.D. 913 to at least 1063). There are, however, serious difficulties in accepting this date 
ior the author. In all probability he belonged to a later period. 

1 /Mscrs., Vol. II, p. 387. This title is known only from the Udayendiram grant and does not 

■occur anywhere else. 

^ Ibid., p. 386. The village of ViranSrayana-caturvedimafigalam mentioned frequently in the Tanjore 
inscriptions was evidently called. after Parantaka I. 

* The village Sri-Parantaka-caturvediraangalam trequently referred to in the Tanjore inscriptions was 
-probably called after Parantaka 1 . Parantaka was also one of the birudas of the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan ; 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 71. 

“ This surname occurs in the subjoined Gramam inscription ; see p. 184, below. The Western Gahga 
Prthivipati II. was evidently called Vira-Cola after his overlord Pariintaka I. 

See the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99, paragraph 59, 

“ It is difficult to say how the Cola king came to assume this surname. His victory over the Pan 4 yas, 
-who claim ta have overcome Indra, is a far-fetched justification of the hiruda. 
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RAMAM is a small village on the southern bank of the river Malattar in the 
Tirukoilur taluka of the South Arcot district. When I visited, in December 1905, 
the Sivalokanatha temple at the village, I was told that the gopura which had. 
been dismantled in connection with the repairs then going on, was full of inscriptions. 
These are all now lost, as I had no information whatever of the proposed repairs and I 
happened to go to the village by a mere accident. During my short stay I copied 
a few of the more important records^ of the central shrine which remained intact at 
the time. My assistant, Mr. K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar, B.A., was deputed in 
1906 to prepare impressions of all the inscriptions found in the temple. 

The date portion of the subjoined inscription has already been published by Pro* 
fessor Kielhom.® It is dated ^'in the Kaliyuga year four thousand and forty-four, the 
36th year of the reign of king Parakesarivarman who took Madirai (Madura), — 

on the fourteen- hundred-thousand seven [ty] [thousand] thirty-seventh day 

[after the commencement of the] Kaliyuga, on the day of Revati, which 

corresponded to a Saturday of the month of Makara.” By his calculation Professor 
Kielhorn has ascertained that the number of days from the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga, which is partially damaged in the text, was 1,477,037 on the date specified,, 
which corresponded to the 14th January A.D. 943.® This, coupled with the Kuram 
date of the same king,^ proves that the Cola king Parantaka 1 . commenced to reign 
(approximately) between the 15th January and the 25th July A.D. 907.® The latest 
date of the king is his forty-first year found in two inscriptions, one from Allur in the 
Trichinopoly district® and the other from Tinivamattur in the South Arcot district.^ 
Parantaka’s reign must, therefore, have lasted from A.D. 907 to at least 947-48. 
Towards the close of his reign Parantaka probably held sway practically over the 
whole of the modem Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency. The capital of the 
Cola empire was apparently Tanjore, which, according to the Tiruvalahgadu plates, had 
been captured by his grandfather Vijayalaya.® But KaficI seems to have been equally 

* Nos. 735 to 745 of the Government Epigraphist*s collection for 1903. 

* Ep. Ind„ Vol. VIII, p. 260/. ® Ibid, Vol. VIII, p. 261. 

* Ibid., Vol. VII, p. I. * ibid , Vol. VIII, p. 261. 

* No. 373 of the Government Epigraphist's collection for 1903. 

^ No. 419 of the same collection. No. 25 of 1895 found at Tillasthanam in the Tanjore dibtrici appears tor 
be in his forty-fourth year, though the second digit of the date is not absolutely certain. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy’, for 1905-06, Part II, paragraph 16. 
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about the early history of the dynasty which held sway for more than two centuries^ 
over Southern India and the monuments of whose rule — both documentary and- 
artistic — bear ample testimony to its extent. 

Parantaka’s father Aditya conquered the Gahga-Pallava king Aparajita and 
annexed his dominions about the end of the ninth century A.D. His grandfather 
Vijayalaya is reported to have captured Tancapuri (Tanjore), founded a temple of 
Durga (Nilumbhasudani) in the town and ruled the earth through her blessing.^ If 
this be true, Tanjore did not belong to Vijayalaya originally, but was acquired by 
conquest.® Where the Colas were and what their capital was prior to the time of 
Vijayalaya are questions which naturally suggest themselves. On these points none- 
of the available authorities furnishes any definite and reliable information. 

The Colas are mentioned in the A§oka edicts belonging to the third century B.C., 
while Vijayalaya founded his dynasty in the second half of the ninth century A.D. 
The history of the Colas during this long interval of twelve centuries is very little 
known at present. Vijayalaya is said in the large Leyden plates® as well as in the 
Tiruvalangadu"* and Udayendiram® grants to have been born in the lineage of Karikalsu 
Kokkilli and Koccehganp§ri. These three names are found also in Tamil literature,® 
from which those of a number of other Cola kings may also be derived.^ The way in 
which these three names are mentioned in the copper-plate grants suggests that the 
kings must have flourished long before Vijayalaya. As regards Karikala, a tentative 
date for him may be obtained as follows : — H e is referred to as the ancestor of the 
Co|as mentioned in the next paragraph, who, in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D., 
seem to have been in possession of a kingdom in the Telugu country.® In inscriptions 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries found in the Guntur and Nellore districts the 
ancestry of the Telugu-Codas is traced to Karikala, who got Trilocana and other kings 
of the earth to build the banks of the river Kaveri.® This reference to the building of 
the banks of the Kaverl proves the identity of this Karikala with the ancient Cola king 
mentioned in 'I'amil literature.^® By Trilocana is evidently meant the mythical Pallava 
king Trilocana-Pallava.^^ Thus there was a tradition in the twelfth century A.D. that 
Karikala and Trilocana-Pallava were contemporaries. Another tradition preserved in 
Eastern Calukya copper-plate grants of the eleventh century is that a certain 
Vijayaditya, who preceded Kubja-Vispuvardhana (A.D. 615 to 633) by five 

> Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, par.agraph 16. 

* In the sequel it will be pointed out that the town was probably captured from the Pandyas. 

® Archceological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV, p. 206, text-lines 24 to 28. 

* Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, paragraph 15. 

® Souih-Itsd. Inscrs., Vol II, p. 386, verse 4. 

“ Ibid., pp. 377 ‘ 79 - 

'' The Tamil anthology Purananuru, for instance, furnishes the names of a number of Cola kings. It is- 
extremely doubtful if we shall ever be in a position to fix definitely the period when they flourished, much less- 
make out a connected history of their reigns. No doubt we have literary documents assigned — by whom and 
when we do not know— to the reigns of these Cola kings. But the evidence furnished by these documents and the 
tradition connecting them w'ith particular Cola kings have to be received with caution. 

« Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, paragraphs 5 and 6. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, paragraph 45. 

South-lnd. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 377. 

The 1 iruvalahgaclu grant implies that Kafici was included in the dominions of Karikala, who is said to have 
beautified the city; Annuat Report on Epigraphy for 1903-06, Part II, paragraph 15. Perhaps the city came into- 
the possession of Karikala after his subjugation of Trildcana-Pallava. 
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’'the ' Panditavatsalan'^ ‘ fond of learned men*; * Kunjaramallan^ *the 

'wrestler with elephants ‘ SuraiUlamant 'the crest-jewel of heroes.* He is also 
said to have resembled the celestial tree in his gifts. The large Leyden plates® and 
the Tiruvalangadu grant ^ mention three sons of Parantaka I., Rajaditya, 

about whom more will be said in the sequel ; Garidaraditya, who figures as the 
author of one of the hymns® in the Tamil Tirumkatppa and Arimjaya. Gandara- 
ditya is mentioned in an inscription from Uyyakkoridan-Tirumalai ^ and a village 
called Gandaraditya-caturvedimangalam after him is mentioned in the Tanjore 
inscriptions. ® Arinjigai-carturvedimangalam, which seems to have been another 
name of Nangavaram® in the Trichinopoly district, appears to have been called after 
the third son of Parantaka and the temple of Arinji^vara built by Rajaraja I. at 
Melpadi in the North Arcot district^® might also owe its name to him. Besides these 
three sons, mention is made of three others who may or may not be identical with 
them. These were: — (i) Kodandarama, after whom the temple at Tondamanad 
near Kalahasti appears to have been called Kodandarame§vara, “ (2) Parantakan 
Arikulakesarin (mentioned in an inscription at Tiruppundurutti in the Tanjore district 
and in another at Tirukkovalur in the South Arcot district)^®, after whom a temple at 
Niyamam was called Arikulakesari-I§vara^® and (3) Parantakan Uttama§ili/* who 
gave his name to Uttama^lli-caturvedimangalam in Vila-nadu “ In case these three 
are different from those mentioned above, the former must have died before 
their father and consequently did not succeed to the throne 

From the foregoing it will be evident that the reign of Parantaka I. is an 
important landmark in the history of Southern India and of the Colas in particular. 
We may now look backwards and see what scraps of information we can glean 


' This surname is applied to the Pandya king Nedunjadaiyan in the Madras Museum plates ; Ind, Ant, 
Vol. XXII, p. 71, text-line 50. 

s This is synonymous with //asimaWfl, a title borne by the Western Ganga king Prthivipati 11, who must 
have borrowed it from his C5la overlord. 

» South-Ind. Inscrs.t Vol. I, p. 1 12, and Vol. Ill, p. 196. 

* Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, paragraph i6. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 280 f. It is not altogether impossible that the composer of this hymn was 
Madurantakan Gandaradittar mentioned in some ol the inscriptions of Rajaraja I. This Gandaradittar 
was probably the son of Madhurantaka, who preceded Rajaraja I on the Cola throne. Almost nothing is known 
of the first Gandaraditya. But the second seems to have been of a religious turn of mind. He overhauled the 
accounts of the Tiruvallam temple in the 7th year of Rajaraja 1 {South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. Ill, p. 102 f.) 
and set up an image in the Parasuramesvara temple at Gudimallam near Kajahasti (No. 222 of 1903). 

« This is a collection of hymns included in the scriptures of the Tamil Saivas. 


t South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 375 the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-04, paragraph 

20, I tentatively assigned to his reign two inscriptions from Tiruvamattnr in the South Arcot district (Nos. 425 
and 426 of 1903). 

8/fiMZ,p. 374- ... . , 

* Nos. 334, 342 and 3+5 the Government Epigraphisrs Collection for 1903. Two villages named 
Ariojigai-caturvedimangalam are mentioned in the Tanjore inscriptions, one in Idaiyala-nadu, a subdivision 
of Arumolideva-vajanadu {South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 103) and the other in Uraiyfir-kujrum, a subdivision of 
Keralantaka-vajanadu {ibid. pp. 228 and 326). The iaUer must be identical with Nangavaram. 

South Ina. Inscrs., Vol. Ill, p. «8, 

M Annucu Report on Epigraphy for 19^4*05, Part II, paragraph 9* 

« He is also mentioned in No. 25 of 1895 from Tillasthanam in thfe Tanjore district. Professor Hultesch 

identifies him with Arimjaya; Vol. VII, p. T41. 

“ South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. 11 , pp. 281, 287, 295 and 296. A tailor who bore the title Arikulakesari-Sakkai 


is also mentioned in one of the Tanjore inscriptions ; ibtd., p. 303. 
” No. 19 of 1895 from Kandijur in the Tanjore district. 

•s South-Ind Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 229, paragraph 7. 
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It is, however, w'ith the Colas of the Tamil country and their history prior to the 
time of Vijayalaya that we are at present directly concerned. No epigraphical or 
architectural monuments of this period have so far been discovered which may be attri- 
buted to them. We are consequently obliged to determine the position occupied by 
them from documents belonging to other dynasties.^ The Pallava king Simhavisnu, 
father of Mahendravarman I., claims to have vanquished the Cola king along with 
the Malaya, Paridya and Siriihala rulers.® The great power {ythhuti) of the Colas 
Is referred to in one of the Trichinopoly cave^inscriptions * of Mahendravarman I., 
while in another* the Trichinopoly rock is said to resemble the '' diadem of the Cola 
province.” From these two references it appears that the Colas could not have 
become actually subordinate to the Pallavas. Later Pallava kings frequently boast of 
having conquered the Colas.® 

From the Tami| P eriyapuranam, which is a collection of the religious biographies 
of the sixty-three Tamil Saiva saints, we get a few glimpses of Cola history which 
we cannot afford to despise. The exact date of the composition of this book has not 
been satisfactorily settled.® There Is, however, not much doubt that the author, who 
was a Cola minister, had a historical turn of mind and based his book on authentic 
tradition. This aspect of the P eriyapuranam has been proved in several instances, 
and consequently it may be looked upon as a safe guide to the student of South Indian 
historical research. W e learn from it that the Pandya king N edumaran, who lived in 
the seventh century A.D. married a Cola princess.® One of the sixty-three devotees 
was Pugalccola-Nayanar,® a Cola king who had his capital at Uraiyur near Trichino- 
poly and who fought against an enemy named Adigan in Kohgu. Pugalchchola is 
said to have been in hereditary possession of Karuvur in the Coimbatore district. 
Another Cola king among the Saiva devotees was Idahga|i-Nayanar, who had 
his capital at Kodumbalar in Konadu.“ A third was Kurruva-Nayanar,” who was 

In the inscriptions of the Andhra king Siri Satakani Gotamiputa (A.D. 113-138), who boasts of extensive 
conquests (see e.g. Ep. Ind-, Vol VIII, p. 61), the Cola kingdom is conspicuous by its omission. There is na 
mention of it either in the Allahabad pillar of Samudragupta, which refers only to Visnugopa of Kafici. The 
earliest epigraphical reference to the southern kingdoms subsequent to the time of Asoka is in the Mahakuta 
pillar of the Calukya king Mangalesa (A.D. 597-8 to 608). The Pallavas seem to have been dominant in Southern 
India — at least about the middle of the fourth century A.D., during the reign of Samudragupta. Latterly the 
Kadambas grew powerful. But the sphere of their influence was probably limited to the west coast. 

* South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 356. 

® Ibid; Vol. I, p. 30, verse 3. 

* Ibid; verse 3 of the first inscription. 

* Narasimhavarman I., son of Mahendravarman I., claims to have “ repeatedly defeated the Colas, Kerajas 

Kalabhras and Pandyas; ” South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. I, p. 152. ’ 

« The patron of the author was a Cola king named Anapaya. But the latter has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified with any of the kings known from inscriptions. It is often assumed that he must be identical with 
Kulottuiiga I. (A.D. 1070 to 1118). But the name Anapaya occurs in a Tiruvarur inscription of Rajakesari- 
varman Kulottuiiga, who, to judge from the alphabet, must have been later than Vikrama-Cola. 

1 See eg. South-Ind. Inscrs.,\o\. II, pp. 134, 152-54, 167 and 172. 

» He was converted to the Saiva faith by the great Tirunanasambandar j Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill p 278 and Inrl 

Vol.XXII, p. 63. 

9 P eriyapuranam (1870), chapter ii, p. 356 j see also Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI 1 , p. 66. The king is said to hav& 
been an ancestor of Anapaya, the patron of the author of the Periyapurdnam. 

*“ Periyapurdnam, chapter ii, p. 381. Kopadu appears to have formed part of the modem Pudukkottai State. 
Narttamalai which now belongs to that State, was, in ancient times, a city in Konadu ; Annual Report on Epigra- 
phy for 1904-5. P- 14. No. 362 of 1904. Ko 4 umbalur in Uratt[Q 3 r-ku|Rram, a sub-division of Kenaciu, is mentioned 
in No. 345 of 1902, dated during the reign of Parantaka 1 . 

o Periyapurdnam, chapter ii, p. 3S4. 
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generations, conquered Trilocana-Pallava ^ Allowing the usual twenty years for each 
generation, we get roughly the end of the fifth century A. D. as the approximate period 
of Vijayaditya and of his contemporary Trilocana-Pallava. The same may be accepted 
^s the provisional date ^ of the Cola king Karikala.® 

The epigraphical monuments of Southern India do not carry us beyond the period 
of Pallava supremacy, and consequently our retrospect of Cola history has to be restric- 
ted to that period. The Chinese pilgnm Hiuen Tsiang, who visited KancI about A.D, 
640,^ refers to a kingdom called Chu-li-ye, which sounds very much like Cola and has 
consequently been identified with it. Chu-h-ye was south-west of Dhanyakataka, the 
old name of Amaravati in the Guntur district. “ Going from Chu-li-3'^e south, we 
enter into a wild forest tract, and passing 1,500 or 1,600 A', we come to the country 
of Ta-lo-pi-cha (Dravida). This description of Chu-li-ye takes us to the Kumool 
district for its location.® In the northern portion of the Cuddappah district adjoining 
the Kumool frontier have been found records of certain Cola kings who claimed to 
lie descended from Karikala. They also belonged to the solar race and the Ka^yapa 
£dtra.^ In his volume of Tumkur inscriptions Mr. Rice refers to certain Cola 
epigraphs from the country round Hemavati (in the Anantapur district) and Nidugal 
and assigns them to the middle of the eighth centur)^ A. D.*' It has therefore to be con- 
cluded that more than a century before the Colas of the Tamil country became domi- 
nant in Southern India, there was a Cola kingdom compnsing perhaps the southern 
portion of the Kumool district, the northern part of Cuddappah and the south-west 
of the Anantapur district bordering on the Mysore State.® But these Colas of the 
Telugu country do not, so far, appear to have played any important part in the ancient 
Jiistory of the country. 


' The earliest inscription referring to this tradition belongs to the reign of Vimaladitya, who ascended the 
-throne in A. D. loil ; Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 352, text-line i6f. 

® The reference to the Ceylon king Gajabahu I. in the Taini] poem Silappadigaram has been utilised to 
fix the date of the C5la king Karikala. According to the Singhalese chronicle Mahdvamsa, Gajabahu 1. reigned 
Jrom A.D. 113 to 135. That the chronology of the Mahdvaihsa is not beyond question has been frequently pointed 
out; see also Dr. Hultzsch*s remarks in Souih~Ind, Inscrs.^ Vol. II, p. 378. 

® According to Tamil literature there was a Pallava king ruling at KaiicT as a contemporarv of Karikala. 
The poet Rudraftgannanar, who is said to have received presents from the latter, is the author of two poems, one in 
honour of Kankala himself. The other gives an account of the Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan of KaiicT. Kokkilli was 
perhaps anterior to Karikala, because the Tamil poem Kalingattu’ParamiimpWGS that the former wedded a 
Naga princess. To his son by this princess was subsequently assigned Tonrjai-nadu. There is an allusion to this 
story in the second of the two abovementioned poems. 

^ Mr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India^ second edition, p. 426 

* This point was first noticed by me in 1893 in the Madras Christian College Magaetne, Vol. XI, p. 2S4. note. 
Mr. Smith independently arrived at the same result subsequently ; see his Early History of India, p. 417. 

• Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, paragraphs 5 and 6. 

’ Eptgraphta Camatica, Vol. XII, p. (7). These are all short epitaphs and no reference is made in them 
•either to Karikala or to the solar race. Six of them (Mi. 92, 93, 94» 97» 100 and loi) mention Coja-Dhananjaya, 
-while Dhanamjayavarman figures among the ancestors of Pormukharama Punyakumara in the short pedigree of 
the Colas published by me in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, paragraph 5. 

» In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A. D. there were several local families in the Telugu country claiming 
descoit from the Cola king Karikala, whose victory over Tnlocana and construction of the banks of the Kaveri 
are in most racpg referred to. Perhaps the C6la dominions comprised during the time of Karikala a considerable 
portion of the modern Telugu country. The conquests of the Early Calukya PulikeSin II, and the foundation of 
-the province of Vengl must have driven the Pallavas to retire further south and to establish ttiemsehres in the 
country which subsequently came to be called Tondai-nadu. Either on this occ.-ision or on an earlier period of 
Pallava agin-ession the Colas were probably broken up. One portion of their dominions seems to have been con- 
•situated mio a small principality in the Telugu country and what lay to the south of Tondai-nadu or at least the 
greater part of it became another small kingdom with Uyaiyur near Trichiiiopoly for its capital. 
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Muttaraiyan^ and the construction by him of a Pidari temple at Niyamam^ not far from 
Sendalai. Just before Vijayalaya established the Cola dynasty, the Paridya king 
Varaguna seems to have been in possession of the Cola capital Uraiyur and apparently 
also of a considerable part of the ancient Cola dominions.® His ancestor Varaguna 
Maharaja extended his military operations as far north as Araigur in the South Arcot 
district.^ If the conquest and occupation of the Cola country did not take place 
during the reign of Varaguna, the event must have happened in the time of one 
of his predecessors. In the Annual for 1 903-04, p. 273, I stated that Varaguna also 
undertook an invasion against Ceylon and carried away a large amount of booty 
from the island. If the date A.D. 846-66 given in the Mahavamsa for the Pandya 
invasion be correct, it must have taken place during the reign of Varaguria’s father 
Paracakrakolahala, who, in the larger Sinnamanur places, claims to have waged war 
a-gainst Ceylon.® 

With the powerful Pallavas on the north and the strong Pandyas in the south, 
the Colas, who were hemmed in between the two, had evidently to be satisfied ’«dth a 
■comparatively insignificant position,® and the influence which they could exert on the 
momentous events taking place around them was thus very small. Like the Western 
Calukyas during the period of Rastrakuta supremacy, the Eastern Calukyas during the 
period of interregnum between A.D. 972 and 999^ and the Pandyas at the time 
of Cola supremacy, the Colas at the time of which w'e are now' speaking probably did 
nothing worthy of permanent record and were apparently not in a position to erect 
any monuments, that could survive the effects of time. The Cola capital was probably 
Uraiyur during all this period and the tract of country subject to them must have been 
very small. The intermarriages with the dominant Papdyas make it likely that the 
Colas occasionally made common cause with them® against the Pallavas w'ho must have 
been looked upon as intruders. As a matter of fact such a coalition was effected 
among the Tamil princes {Dramila^narapatt) against the Pallava king Nandivarman 

* The Tamil anthology entitled Naladiyar contains two TCrses which refer to a certain Perumuttaraiyar as a 
famous donor. The late Rev. Dr. Pope has added the following note on the name : — “ The precise meaning is 
<loubtful. It may be muttar •+■ aiyar * venerable ascetics/ who have obtained mutti. Again, it may be ‘ lords of 
the three lands, ’ Pandinadu, Solanadu and Seranadu.” 1 think it is not impossible that the reference here is 
to the Pandya king Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan, whose name might have been abbreviated into Perumuttaraiyar. 
Tradition has it that the Jaina ascetics who composed the verses of the Naladiyar, sought refuge in the Pkndya 
country during a famine. It seems natural that they should refer to the Pandya king as a famous donor. If this 
coniecture of mine prove correct, it would give us the approximate date of composition of the Naladyiar, said to 
belong to the period of the last Madura sangam. 

* One of the vestiges of Pandya domination in the country round Niyaman is the village of Pajamaneri 
which is called Pa]a- Ma^raneri, ‘the old tank or village of the Pandya’ in one of the Tanjore inscriptions. 

* Annual for 1903-04, p. 272. 

* Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, paragfraph 22; see-also paragraph 21 of Part 11 of the 
Annual Report, 1906-07. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, Part II, paragraph 23. 

* The Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan, who probably flourished during the period of Cola decline calls 
himself the Sembiyan i. e.. Cola king ; Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 73. It looks as if the Cojas had almost ceased to 
exist. 

’ Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 349. 

* The part which the Keralas played durin g this period cannot be ascertained, because our knowledge of 

their history is much more scanty than that of the Co]as. The geographical isolation which they eii-joyedto some 
■extent might not have necessitated any action on ttieir part. On one occasion they appear to have combined 
with the Pallavas to help the king of Kofigu against the aggressive Pa ijdya N edufi jadaiyao 1 /wrf. Ant., 
Vol.XXlI, p. 73. . 
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originally a petty chief of Kalandai| but subsequently became powerful, defeated his 
enemies and annexed their dominions. Eventually he claimed the Cola crown and 
ealled on the brahma^ias at Cidambaram^ to perform the coronation ceremony, But 
the latter declared they would not acknowledge any but a Cola prince and left in a 
body for the Cera country, Eyarkon-Kalikkama-Nayanar,® a fourth devotee, is said 
to have been the hereditary general of Csla kings Of these five devotees, the first 
and the last lived probably during the Pallava period and the other three, whose dates 
are not known, might have flourished about the same time.® If this surmise prove 
correct, we get the names of two Cola kings and a usurper who belonged to the period. 
According to the Vaisnava Guruparamparaprabhanay Tirumangai- Alvar whom I 
have tentatively assigned to the eighth century A.D.,^ was a feudatory and general 
of an unnamed Cola king. 

Intermarriages between the Colas and Pandyas seem to have been frequent 
during the period under review. One of them has already been mentioned, that 
between the Pandya Nedumaran and a Cola princess. Two more are known, one from 
the Periyapuranam^ which reports that a Cola king had married a Pa^idya princess 
and was living at Madura when the great devotee Sundaramurti-Nayanar® went there 
with the Cera king. The third intermarriage is implied by the Trichinopoly cave 
inscription of Varagupa- Pandya. In this case it was probably a Cola princess that 
married a Papdya king,’^ In fact Varaguna- Pandya, who ascended the throng 
in A.D. 862-63,® appears to have been the son of a Paydya king by a Cola 
princess. 

Another important feature of this period is that the Paqdyas were dominant in 
the Tamil country during a considerable portion of it. The Pallava general Udaya- 
candra claims to have defeated the Pandya army at the battle of Manyaikudi 
about the middle of the eighth century A.D.* If this be true, either the Pallava or 
the Pandya must have encroached upon Cola territory, which lay between the 
dominions of the two contending parties. The Colas might also have been allied 
with either the Pallavas or the Paydyas in the battle. Some time before the reign of 
Varaguna, the Paydyas appear to have conquered the Colas and occupied their 
dominions. This fact is testified to by the pillar inscriptions at Sendalai in the 
Tanjore district, “ which record the conquests of a Paydya king named Perunabidugu 


^ Cidambaram in the South Arcot district was the stronghold of the Saiva creed in ancient times. The 
brahmanas of the place appear to have enjoyed the privilege of placing the crown on the king's head at the time pf 

his coronation. - « , . ..- - , « . . 

2 chapter li, p. 232. He was a contemporary of Sundaramurti-.Nayanar, who flourished 

in the 8th or Qth century A. D. , , . .1 , 

» They are all mentioned by the devotee Sundaramurti-Nayanar referred to in the preceding footnote. 

* Ep. Ind,, Vol. VIII, p. 294- 
® Chapter ii, p. 339. verse 92. 

® Annual for 1903-04, p. 274* 

» Ibid. p. 272. . D ^ -X ' 

8 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06. Part II, paragraph 25 ; see also my Annual Report ror 1906-7, 

Part II. Paragraph 21. « , 

« South-Ind. Inscrs , Vol. IT, p. 372. Maniiaikutli has not yet been identified. But a village of the same 

name is mentioned in No. 343 of 1904 from Kudumiyamalai in the Pudukkottai State. 

» In the Annual for 190304. p. 374. I remarked : " It may be supposed, at least tentatively, that Suvaran 
Maian fthe Pandya king to whose time the Sendalai pillar belongs) was a predecessor of Varaguna.” Later 
on in tills paper it will be pointed out (hat, in aU probability, the former reigned betore the latter. 
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It was enough if they were carefully watched. As will be pointed out below, the 
heir-apparent to the Cola throne was probably entrusted with this duty. 

Apart from the date discussed at the commencement of this paper the contents 
of the subjoined inscription are also important and I have accordingly decided to 
publish the text of the whole record and a translation of it. The Sanskrt portion of 
the epigraph consists of three verses in three different metres which report that 
Vellahkumara ( 1 . 7.) or Kumara ( 11 . 1 1 and 14), a native of Puttur ( 1 . i) or Navagrahara^ 
( 1 . ii) in Kerala G- 2,), the general (camUnayaka) of prince Rajaditya ( 1 . 3), the son of 
Madhuranta {I.4-) built at Mauligrama^ ( 1 . 4) in the country on the banks of the Penpa 
river ( 1 . 5) a stone temple of Siva ( 11 . 5 and 9). The Tamil portion which follows the 
date repeats this fact, — the village being here called Tirumudiyur ( 1 . 20), — and reports 
that, on the specified day, 14th January A.D. 943, the image of the god A^ttali- 
Perumanadigal ( 11 . 20 f. and 26 f.) was set up in the temple. The king’s name 
Sri-Parantakadeva alias Srl-Vira§5la-Perumanadigal ( 1 . 32 f.) occurs and Veliah- 
gumaran ( 1 . 36 f.) is said to have been a native of Nandikkarai-Puttur, i.e., Puttur on 
the bank of the river Nandi in Malai-nadu ( 1 . 35 f.). He is here called the great 
general {perumbadainayaharY of prince Rajaditya and the first servant {mulabhriya) 
of the Colas ( 1 . 31 f.). 

In the first place, it is necessary to remark that the temple was not founded on 
the 14th January A.D. 943. Very probably it existed prior to the Cola period in 
some form or other and was only repaired or rebuilt by the Cola general. At any rate 
the temple existed already in the twenty-third year of Parantaka’s reign * correspond- 
ing to A.D. 929-30 ; and in the twenty-ninth year ® (=A.D. 935-6) Vellahgumaran 
made an endowment for burning a perpetual lamp in the same temple. In the 
inscription which furnishes this information, the temple is called Sri-Mulasthanattu- 
Mahadeva of the Sri-Arruttali (temple) at Tirumudiyur. Similarly, the Bhaklajanegvara 
temple at Tirunamanallur, which is not very far off from Gramam, was repaired 
or rebuilt during the reign of Parantaka I. and was called RajadityeSvara.® In 
this case, we know that the temple existed already during the time of Sundaramurti- 
Nayanar, who, as I have already mentioned more than once, flourished probably in 
the 8th or 9th century A.D. The name of the temple^ was also altered, evidently 
because it was rebuilt either by Rajaditya himself or by his mother.® 

The fact that Vellahkumara or Vellahgumaran is styled the general of Rajaditya 
implies that the latter had an independent army. His retinue {parivara) is referred 


^ Navagrahara is the Sanskrt translation of the Tamil name Puttur. 

* This is the Sanskrt form of the Tamil name Mucliyur mentioned later on. 

® In No. 739 of 1905, Vellahgumaran is similarly described. 

* No. 744 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1905. 

* No. 739 of the same collection. * Vol. VII, p. 133. 

r Inscriptions dated during the 20th year of Parantaka I. ( A.D. 926-37) do not mention the name RSja- 
•dityesvara (Nos., 378 and 380 of 1902). We may, therefore, suppose that the rebuilding was later than that year. 
It must have been completed in or before the 28th year Ind., Vol. VII, p. 133 ). The name RajSdityesvara 
■does not occur in records of the 37th year (No. 339 of 1902J and 39th (Nos. 35 J ^ ^ IQ02). In 

later epigraphs the temple is called by its original name Tiruttpndtsvara. It is thus evi ent t at t e new name 

Raiadityesvara was maintained only for a few years. l- . , . . . 

® It is not quite certain whether Rajaditya built the temple or his mother. T e 1 

«lly to this fact runs as follows :-Tirutiondi^arain--\ dirukkarraH RaJSd^Uadevar tayar nam-btrSt 

tiyar KohMlanadigal pari-vatattal etc. {Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 133 )- It seems to me that the name Rajaditye^vara 
isnotquite^nclusi^eonthepomt. Even it his mother had caused the temple to be built, she m.ght have pre- 
ferred to call it after her son. In other inscriptions of the same temple, Rajaditya has only the epithet 
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Pallavamalla, who was besieged by them at a place called Nandipura.^ The Paodya 
king Nedunjadaiyan claims in the Madras Museum plates to have destroyed the 
Pallava in battle.® 

The battle of Siipurambiya, whose importance in the history of Southern India 
is gradually becoming apparent,® seems to have dealt the death-blow to Pandya 
supremacy and at the same time weakened the power of the Gafiga-Pallavas. 
Internal dissensions, the bane of all Indian kingdoms, set in in the Papdya country 
already during the reign of Varaguna’s father,: if we are to believe the large Sinnamanur 
plates The latter is said to have conquered a prince named May 5 - Pandya.^ The 
Mahavamsa^ tells us that a Pandya prince dissatisfied with the treatment accorded to- 
him by his sovereign made up his mind to overthrow the kingdom and, accordingly,, 
sought help from Ceylon. The Singhalese king, who was eagerly looking for an 
opportunity to be avenged on the Pandyas for their invasion, gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity and despatched an army against Southern India. The town of 
Madura was captured and the Pandya king defeated. The country was eventually 
made over to the prince who was allied with the king of Ceylon. This invasion took 
place during the reign of Sena II. (A.D.‘866 to 901). 

The Colas could not have been slow to take advantage of the weakness of the 


Pandyas. Accordingly, as stated at the beginning of this article, Vijayalaya, the founder 
of the revived Cola dynasty, captured Tanjore® and probably secured with it his heredi- 
tary dominions, the greater portion of which must have fallen into the hands of the 
Pandyas.^ Vijayalaya’s successor Aditya I. improved upon this position by removing 
the other enemy of Cola expansion® vtJ 3 , the Ganga-Pallavas and annexing their domi- 
nions.® .Thus within two generations both the Pandyas and the Ganga-Pallavas lost 
their power and their place was naturally taken by the rising Colas. Parantaka I., the 
son of Aditya I., had to keep down both of the enemies of Cola expansion. The Pandyas 
had not been conquered by the Colas, but lost their power owing to their defeat in the 
battle of Sripurambiya and owing to internal dissensions, as I have already explained. 
Besides this, the Singhalese could be summoned at any moment to help the Paodyas. 
Parantaka was constantly at war with them^° and thus apparently prevented them from 
risino- into power again. The Ganga-Pallava king had actually been vanquished in 
battle and his dominions annexed. Consequently they had to be treated differently. 

1 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. 11 , p. 372. Nandipura has not been identified. The Vaisnav.i saint Tirumangai 
Alvar has composed a h^n {PeriytUirumdlt, ver^ 491 to 500) in honour of a Visnu temple called Nandipura- 
Vinnaffar. which has probably to be looked for m the Cola country. 

« This battle (called the great battle of Sripurambiya), it will be remembered, was fought between the Pantjya 
kinff Varaffuna and the Ganga-Pallava king Aparajita. The former was defeated. But the Western Ganga king^ 
Prthivipati I who was an ally of the latter, lost his life in the battle. To the victorious Aparajita the loss of his 
allv must have been a serious one. . The battle is mentioned in the Udayendinam grant of Hastimalla ; South- 
d Incrs. Vol. II. p- 387, verse 18; See also my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905*06. Part II, paragraphs 
S^to 10. It was apparently this battle that paved the way for Cola supremacy in Southern India. 

* See my Annual Report for 1906-07, p. 66. 

BL. C. Wijesinha’s rrawifaftew. Chapter LI. 

sdnwwai^B/'ff'^onEpigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, paragraph 16. . 

7 As 1 have already remarked, it was probably fmm the Pandy.as that Vijayalaya captured Taniore. 

a The place at which the decisive battle betwe n the Ganga-Pallav^ and the Colas took place is not known. 
But in all probability this event happened subsequent to the battle of Sripurambiya. 

9 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06. Part II, paragraph 10. .... 

- 10 There is rsi on to suppose that he fought against the Pandyas at least on three distinct occasions 5 see my 

for 1906-07, paragraphs 32 to 34. 
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It appears that he had a special regiment of soldiers or a class of servants, called, 
“ the Malaysia retinue.’' We may suppose that there were also other natives of 
Malabar on the staff of the prince who do not figure in inscriptions. It is, therefore, 
not a matter for surprise that the Kerala Vellahkumara was his general. The-- 
latter must have been highly favoured by the prince as well as by his father, as-, 
he is called the first or chief servant of the Colas. This influx of men from Malabar 
into the Cola country during the reign of Parantaka P. is natural, because the 
Udayendiram plates of Prthivipati II. report that the former married a daughter of 
the Kerala king.® In all probability Rajaditya was bom to this Kerala princess^ 
The mother of Rajaditya is called Kokkilanadigal in one of the Tirunamanallur 
inscriptions.® The fact that a pretty large number of men from Malabar were living in. 
Tirunamanallur coupled with the building by one of them of a Siva temple at Gramam 
are thus easily explained. and support to a certain extent the surmise that Tiruna- 
manallQr was the capital of the province governed by Rajaditya during the reign o£ 
Parantaka I. 

The alphabet of the subjoined record* resembles to a certain extent the 
Timkkalukkunram inscription of the same king published by me with a photolitho- 
graph. ® The long a is denoted in the word Penna ( 1 . 5) by a straight line starting 
from the bottom of the second n and going upwards." The two central loops of the 
lingual 71 are not developed. Two forms of dental i% occur, one with the central loop 
fully developed {e. g. the n of panmarku in line 17 f.) and the other without iP {e. g. 
twice in fadinangu in line 19). The syllable rat of Madzrat { 1 . 17) is written like 
n, while there is no distinction between the rai of kumhhadarai in line 24 and the n of 
mum:- in the following line. The akshara ra which occurs twice in Pirantakaddvar-^ 
ana inline 32 is hardly distinguishable from the na. In line 26 the syllable rru is 
written in a group and looks very much like ya. The omission of the sandhi m. Kaliilga 
(11. 16 and 18) and in nurairattu (1. 19) deser\'es to be noted.® 

Text.® 

1 Svast[i] §r[i') [II*] " Maulih Puttura-3a[n]raa kal[i]- 

2 bala-jayinam = uttamah Keralana[m*] 

3 “ Rajadittyasya saksad=avicalita-[ca* j- 

4 mu-nayako M adhuranteh [I*] MauIigram[e*J= 

5 dhi-Penna-tata-dharani §ila.-mandira[m*] 

6 Mandar-abham Mahadevam maha§ri [h*] sthi[ra*]- 

7 taram=akdrod=atra Vellarhkumarah [II i*] 

8 Nadisthali-k|-taniratei§=l§[i]vaspadam 

• A native of Cranganore (KodungSlur in Tami]) in Malabar figures as the donor in an inscription at 

KudunnySmalai in the Pudukk 5 ttai State (I-Io. 351 of 1904) and another in a record at Tiruccajjur near Tirupati 
in the North Arcot district (No. 260 of 1904). ^ 

® Souih-Ihd. Insert., Vol. II, p. 386, verse 8. 

® See p. 180 above, note 8. 

* No. 735 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1905. 

^ Bp, Ind., Vol. HI, plate facing p. 284,6. 

* See Professor Hultssch’s remarks \n Souih-Ind. Insert., Vol. I, p. 1 14, and Vol. II, p. 200, note i. 

t Ibid., Vol. HI, p. gojand Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 340. ® Compare lad. Ant., Vol. XXIf, p. 68 f. 

• From impressions prepared by myself. , ■ 10 Metre, Sragdhara. 

** Read Rdjadityasya, . ** Metre, RucirS, ’ ‘ - 
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to in several of the Tirunamanallur inscriptions.' His cavalry (No. 327 of 1902) suid 
elephant troops (No. 330 of 1902) are also mentioned. It may, therefore, be supposed 
that prince Rajaditya was governing a portion of the Cola dominions as his father’s 
viceroy.® In three records, one belonging to the reign of Rajendra Cola I.,® the 
second to Virarajendra I.,^ and the third to Rajakesarivarman Kulottuhga®, the 
modem Tirunamanallur is called Rajadittadevapuram or Rajadittapuram. This may 
be taken to show that the place was one of the important towns, if not the capital, 
of the province governed by Rajaditya. If this be true, the circumstances which led 
to the choice of the capital have to be ascertained. The district in which 
Tirunamanallur was situated is called Tirumunaippadi-nadu both in its inscriptions® 
and in the Tamil Periyapuranam, ^ The word munaifpadt means literally 'war 
district. ’ Between the Topdai-nadu ue, the Pallava dominions and the Cola country 
there was an ancient territorial division called Nadu-nadu 2’. e, ' the middle country * 
comprising a portion of the South Arcot district.® It may be supposed that the posses- 
sion of this tract of country changed frequently according to the relative strength of 
the Pallavas and the Colas. Nadu-nadu seems to have been subdivided into several 
principalities such as Tirumunaippadi, Miladu, Vanagoppadi, Irungolappadi, Oymanadu, 
Vegalippadi, and others, some of which date from very early times. Perhaps the 
early Colas established them as safeguards against invasion from the Pallavas and 
other northern tribes. Tirumunaippadi must have been so called because the wars 
between the Pallavas and the Colas were mostly fought in that district. If this 
explanation of the name be true, it is but natural that Rajaditya should have been 
stationed in Tirumunaippadi. He could keep the chiefs of these principalities in 
subjection and at the same time prevent any rebellions in the recently acquired 


Tondai-nadu. 

Several of the Tirunamanallur inscriptions mention natives of Malabar among the 
servants of prince Rajaditya® who was evide ntly the heir-apparent to the Cola throne. 

* it may be doubted if Rajaditya ever actually succeeded to the throne of his father. Of the two authorities 
for Cola history now available, the large Leyden plates yl\. 39 to 42) report that he survived his father and reigned 
after him The Tiruvalangadu grant (verse 54) refers simply to his victory over Krsnaraja and his death, thus 
Implying that he did not reign. The question has, however, to be left open until more conclusive evidence is forth- 

Ind, Vol. VIl. p. 138. ‘ South-M. insers., Vol. Ill, p.198. 

» Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1901-2, p. 22, No. 359 of 1902. „ . ^ . . 

B Fhl d Vol VII p 1.33 Edition of 1870, chapter 1, p. 19, verses i and 2. 

B According to\he^«yai>«ra/*«m the following are some to the more important places included in Nadu- 
Tiadu:-Tiruvanoamala., Tirunamanallur. Tirukkovalur, Timppadirippuliyur (near Cuddalore). Tiruvennai- 
Tiallur, Tiruvadi and Vrddhacalam. 

awS^*Kr 5 dai. a MaJaiyilSn belonging to the retinae (^arivard) of Rajadityadeva (No. 331 of igoa). 

M Ivakkan Raman of Malai-nadu (No. 346 of 1902). . i • -i • e r»— j* 

^jTS^aanrappolaSendaknmaian, a servant (»-ooio) who belonged to the Malaiy ala retinue of Rajaditj-a 

(No. 343 of I 9113 '- Kandiyor in Malai.nSdu (No. 341 of *902). 

K* in Kamanot Mankara. in[Va]ccana 4 a (.. « the Vatsa country), a subdivision of Ne^unibuTaiyflr- 

M^nw^lSh'ri ° iST^n of iSnamangilam in Ne 4 uAgalM.n 54 u, a MalaiySlan 

belon^g to the Jew?" grant of BhSskara-Ravivarman (£)>. Ind., Vol. Ill, 

Ne4amhuiatyur-n Pniai«dia-i»da referred to in the TirnnelU plates of the same king {Tnd. Ant., 

p. 68 ) and district of It is interesting to note that a MalaySea 

tempw«V^^^^Ttte TfrmilLliar mmple in the 33rd year of the reign ParanUka I. (No. 343 of .902). 
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(V.2.) Kumara {i.e. Vellarhkumara) bom at NavSgrahara thus made this 
auspicious stone temple well established, like his own intelligence, for the pleasure 
of the enemy of (the demon) Pura ^iva) who is fond of localities near rivers.^ 

(V.3.) O Kumara! May (the god Siva), the enemy of Mara (Cupid), — who, by 
the twinkling (of his eye) which is the spy (as it were) engaged in (promoting) the 
welfare of the universe, reduced to ashes those three cities of the Daityas, — having 
occupied ^this shrine {dhaman) adorn your life time as well as (your) inner percep- 
tion ! 

Tamil Portion. 

Hail I Prosperity I (Lines 16 to 20) In the 36th year (of the reign) of king 
Parakesarivarman, who took Madirai (corresponding to®) the year four thousand and 
forty-four of the Kaliyuga, (the number of) days [from the commencement of] the 

Kaliyuga being fourteen- hundred-thousand seven[ty] thousand and thirty- 

seven. (LI. 20 to 37.) Having constructed as a holy stone temple® 

Arruttali-Perumanadigal at Tirumudiyur, Vellangumaran, — the first servant of the 
Colas, (a native) of PuttQr on the bank of the (river) Nandi in Malai-nadu and the 
great general of Rajadityadeva, (who was) the son of the glorious Parantakadeva 
alias the glorious Vira§ola-Perumanadigal, — (cleaned), on the day of Revati corre- 
sponding to a Saturday of the month Makara in this year, by pouring (water) out of a 
pot, (the image of) the blessed Arruttali-Perumanadigal (which was) sixteen feet 
(high) (and had) three crests (?), moved (it) into the holy stone temple, set (it) up 
(there) and consecrated (it). 

This (is placed under) the protection of all MaheSvaras, The blessed feet of 
those who protect (this shrine) shall be on (my) head. 

V. Venkayya. 


* Nadisthali-krianiraia is a Sanskrt translation of the Tamil A^^tiali-PerumSj^adigol. The god ^iva is 

called nadipriya in the Trinchinopoly cave inscription of Gunabhara; South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. 1 , page 29. If the 
word nadisthali be equivalent in meaning to the Tamil concluded that the Tamil word iaii 

‘ temple ’ which, at first sight, appears to be unconnected with Sanskrt, is only a tadbhava of sthali ‘ place % 

® The details of date which we find here we probably owe to the general Vellaiigumarao. Even to this day it 
is not uncommon in Malabar to find a date expressed in the number of days expired from the commencement of 
the Kaliyuga. 

* This may imply that the temple was not founded by Raiaditya's general, but only rebuilt by him of 
stone; see p. 180 above. 



gramam inscription of PARANTAKA I. 

9. §ilasthalim=abhirataye Puradvisa[h] [I*] 

10. nijameiman=dhiyam=iva supratisthitam 

1 1. Kum^ra ity=akrta Navagraharajah [II 2*] 

12. Wi§va-Sa[r*Jmma-vyaprti-cara[t*] tritayan*® tat- 

13. bhasmicakre daityapurarh yena nimes[a*]- 

> 4 - W [I*] Mararati’[r*]=ddhatna Kumare=dam-ayan*te bo- 

15. ^bhusitad- ^ayugam=antdhkaranan=ca [II 3^] 

16. Svasti §ri [II •] ® Kaliiiga-vasam® nalayi^attu-nar[pa]- 

17. ttu-nalu Madiraikonda ko=Pparake§aripanmar- 

18. ku yandu -36 avadu ®Kaliu[ga] . , . [nra] nal 

ig. padinangu ^nurairattu elu[ba] irattu 

20. [mjuppattu elu aga Tirumu[diyur Arrutjtali- 

'21. P[eru]mai}adigal u^aiya . . . . m ti- 

22. [ru]kkarraliyaga amai[ppittu] i[v]v-att[ai] Ma- 
' 23. [gara-na]yarru=Ccani-kkilamai perra ®Iravadi-n[an]- 
24. [ni] kumbha*®daraiyal 
- 25. munr-ucci padinaru - 

0 «• 

-26. adiyil' Sn-Amit- 

27. tali-Pperumanadiga[l]ai— 

28. ttirukkarraliyin ul 

29. naiy puga ^lundarulu- 

30. vattu'^ pra[di]§tai^* [^G]yv[i] — 

31. ttar S6[Ia]rkkaP® mQla- 

32. bhrtyar §ri-“ E*i[ra]ntakad€var»a[na] 

33. §ri-Vlra§ola-[P 3 peru[m]anadiga[lj 
,34. [ma]ganar Raj[a]dittadevar peru[m}- 

35. badainaya[ka]r Malai-nattu Na[n]- 

36. dikka[rai]=Ppu[t]tar Vella[n]- 

37. gumara?! [I I*] Idu pari-Mahe§vara^® 

38. [ra*]ks[ai] [I*]^®ratshippar Sdpadani ta[lai] 

39. melana[II*] 


Translation — Sansket Portion. 


Hail 1 Prosperity! (verse i) A native of Puttura, the crown (as it were) of 
-those who overcome the force of the Kali (age) (and) the best of the Keralas, the highly 
prosperous Vellarhkumara, the veritable general {camUnayakay^ invincible (in war) of 
Rajaditya, son of Madhuranta, built, at this (village of) Mauligrama in the country 
‘On the bank of the (river) Penna“ a permanent stone temple {mandira) dedicated to 
■{the god) Mahadeva (i.e. §iva), (resembling) in lustre (the mountain) Mandara. 


^ MetrCj Mattatnayura, 

This reading is conjectural though the 
spot. 

* Read Kaliyuga. 

® Read Irevadi- 

Read elundarttlivHiu. 

Read Paf'Sntaka° , 


* Read =iad=> 

i of ^ is quite distinct. 

* Read=dyu?am=, 

® Read 

■ Read ~dharaiydl. 
Read prati^fhau 
Read -MdkeSvara- 


The stone is considerably damaged at this 

^ Read niifayiratiu. 

Read ulley. 

** Read ^dlargal. 

Read raksht'*7 


The word camUnayaka appears to be here used in the sense of ^nani which is one of the names of the god 


’^ubrahmanya. 

u The compound Peniw-iafa-dharani seems to be used iii the same sence as the Tamil Pennai*kkarai-nadu. 
The river Pennar is at some distance from the village of Gramam. 
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Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1885. 

Report of a tour through Bihar, 
Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, during 1881-82, Vol. 
XIX. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 
putana in 1882-83, Vol. XX. 
(C. S.) 

A, Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Reports of a tour in Bundelkhand 
and Rewa in 1 883-84 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwalior in 1884-85, 
Vol XXI. (C. S.) 

Ditto . . 

Ditto. 

R^ort of tours in Gorakhpur, 
Saran, and Ghazipur in 1877-78- 
79 and 80, Vol. XXII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, ist Assis- 
tant, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and R^jputS.na in 1883-84, Vol. 
XXIII. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1887. 
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(/) Punjab — 

(Memorandum on Ancient 
Monuments in Eusafzaij with 
a description of the explora- 
tions undertaken from the 4th 
February to the i6th April 
1883, and suggestions for the 
disposal of the sculptures.) 

Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1882-83. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and their inscriptions. 
(N. 1 . S ) 


Reports of tours in North and 
South Bihar m 1880-81, Volume 
XVI. (C. S ) 


Preservation of National Monu- 
ments— Fortress Gwalior. 

Catalogue and Hand-book of the 
Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part l--Asoka 
and Indo-Scythian Galleries. 

Ditto ditto, Part II— 
Gupta and Inscription Galleries. 


H. H Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 


Ditto 


J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western and 
Southern India. 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, and H. B. W. 
Garrick, Assistant Archaeolo- 
gical Survey. 

J. B. Keith, Superintending 
Monumental Preservation. 

J. Anderson, Superintend- 
ent, Indian Museum. 


Ditto 


Government Central 
Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 1883. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1883. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., 
Edinburgh and London, 
1883. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1883. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Report of a tour in Gorakpur 
district in 1875-76 and 1876-77, 

Volume XVIII. (C S.) 


A. C. L. Carlleyle, ist Assist- 
ant, Archaeological Survey. 


Ditto. 


Report on the Elura cave temples 
and the other Brahmanical and 
Jama caves in Western India. 
(N. I. S.) 


J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for W estem 
and Southern India. 


Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1883. 


Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gangetic 
Doab in 1881-82, Volume XVII. 

(C. S.) 


A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1884. 


Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Southern 
India. (N. I. S.) 


R Sewell, Madras Civil Government 
Service. Madras, 1884. 


Press, 
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Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History ol Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

T. H. Holdich, Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1894. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1894. 

List of Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Remains in Coorg. 
(N. I. S.) 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto. 

List of photographic negatives j 
belonging to the India Office. 


Ditto. 

Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. S.) 

A. Hoernle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1893-97. 

The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur-Sikri, Parts I — IV. 

(N. 1 . S.) 

E. Smith, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1894-98. 

On the Muhammadan Architec- 
ture in Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1896. 

Ch&lukyan Architecture, including 
examples from the Ball&ri 
District, Madras Presidency. 
(N. I. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Madrais. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1896. 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
Ber 4 r. (N. I. S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1897. 

Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras. 
(N. 1 . S.I 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. 

Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. (N. I. S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

1 Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1897. 

i 

South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
HI, Part I). (N. I. S.) 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1899. 

A list of photographic negatives 
of Indian Antiquities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with whic‘h is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

Dr. T. Bloch, ist Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 

Museum. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

I goo. 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
His Highness the Nizam’s 
territories. (N. I. S. ) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Ditto. 
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General Index to the Reports of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vols. I— XXIII. (C. S.) 

The Buddhist stupas of Amaravati 
and Jaggayyapeta in the Krishna 
District, Madras Presidency, 
with translations of the Asoka 
Inscriptions at Jaugada and 
Dhauli. (N. I. S.) 

List (s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. I 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
VoL III. (Gupta Inscriptions.) 

The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur. (N, L S.) 


V. A. Smith, Indian Civil Superintendent, Govern- 
Service. ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1887. 

J. Burgess, Director-General, Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Archaeological Survey of Co., Edinburgh and 
India, and G. Buhler, Pb.D., London, 1887. 

LL.D., C-I.E., etc. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1887. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1888. 


Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details ; Parts I— X. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. I). 
(N. I. S.) 

List of photographic negatives of 
Ancient Buildings and Anti- 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. II). 
(N. I. S.) 

The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N. I. S.) 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India (Vol. I). 
(N. 1 . S) 

Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi tree, 
at Buddha Gaya. 


J. F. Fleet 


A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 

Survey, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, and 
E W Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 

Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E. . 


Ditto, 1889. 


E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

J. Wood-Mason and J. D. 
Beglar. 


Griggs & Sons, London, 
1890-98. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1890. 

1890. 


E Hultzsch, Government I Government Press, 

Epigraphist. j Madras, 1891-95. 

A Fuhrer, Archaeological Government Press, 

Survey North-Western North-Western Provin- 
Provinces and Oudh. ces and Oudh, 1891. 

T Burgess, late Director- Superintendent, Goveru- 
General, Archaeological ment Printing, Calcutta, 
Survey of India. 1892. 

A. Cunningham, late Direc- W. H. Allen & Co,, 13, 
tor General, Archaeological Waterloo Place, London, 
Survey of India. ^^*1 *892. 


tvolZ '-Geny 

(N I S.) " Survey of India. i* 91 - 
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Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 

J. Burgess, Government 

Archaeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1885-86. 

Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
denc)% 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1 886. 

List of ancient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1886-87. 

Ditto, in i8gi 

A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Madras. 

Ditto, i8gi. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vol. Ill, 1894-95. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. ' 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1895. 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto „ V, 1898-99 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto „ VI, igoO'Oi 

Ditto 

1 Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto „ VII, 1902-03 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto „ VIII, 1905-06 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

Government of Madras 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1898. 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

List of statues, monuments and 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 
for the year 1899-1900. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto, 1900-01 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, 1901.02 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, 1902-03 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto, 1903-04 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, 1904-05 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1905. 
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The Muhammadan Architecture 
of Ahmedabad, Parti. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1900. 

Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. 
(N. I. S.) 

P. C. Mukherji, lately em- 
ployed on Archaeological 
explorations under the 
Government of the North- 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1901. 


Western Provinces and 
Oudh 


The Jama Stupa and some other 
Antiquities of Mathur^L (N. I. S.) 


V. A. Smith, Indian Civil Government Press^ 

Service. United Provinces, 1901.. 


Moghul Colour Decoration 
Agra, Part 1 . (N I. S.) 


of 


E. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, N orth- W estern 
Provinces and Oudh. 


Ditto. 


The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 


J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India, and H, 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Western India. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode,. 
London, 1903. 


The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part II, wi& 
Muslim and Hindu Remains in 
the vicinity. (N. I. S.) 


J. Burgess, late Director- 
General of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India 


Ditto, 1905. 


Portfolio of illustrations of Sind 
Tiles. 


Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and II. 

Ditto for the year 1903-04, 

Parts I and II. 

Ditto for the year 1904-05, 

Part I 

Ditto for the year 1904-05, 

Part II. 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 

Part I. 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 

Part II. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle. 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology 
in India. 


W. Griggs & Sons,. 
Limited, 1906. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta,. 
1904. 


Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto . 


Ditto, 1905-06. 
Ditto, 1906. 
Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 1908. 


“^°Notes on the Amaravatl Stapa 


T Burgess, Government Government Press, 


Archaeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 


Madras, 1882. 
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The Antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agency. (Ser. 330, Sel. Rec., 
Bombayi N. S. No. 7.) 


^854 

The Antiquities of Kolhapoor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 

- - 

1854 

Extracts in connection with Maho- j 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. 
(1854). (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40-) 


1857 

Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 7848; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeG. Jacob 

1855 

Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

J. Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R. 
A.S. 

Cundall & Downes, 

London, 1864. 

Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergusson, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

1869. 

Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty’s 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 
College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1871. 

Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, and J. F. 
Fleet. Bo.C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1874. 

Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government. 

Ditto, 1875. 

1 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archseological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar. Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto « , 

Ditto. 
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Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Government Press^ 

Madras, 1906. 

year 1905-06 




Ditto, for the year 1906-07 , 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, for the year 1907-08 . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1908. 

Report on Epigraphical work 

E. Hultzsch, Government 

Government Press^ 

accomplished 
to June 1892. 

from July 1891 

Epigraphist. 

Madras, 1892. 

Ditto July 1892 to June 

1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto 

1894. 

do. 1893 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto 

1895- 

do. 1894 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto 

do. 1895 lo do 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

1896. 



Ditto 

do. 1896 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897.. 

1S97. 



Ditto 

do. 1897 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, i898» 

1898. 



Ditto 

do. 1898 to do. 

V. Venkayya, ist Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1899. 

1899 

Ditto 

do. 1899 to do 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1900. 

1900. 




Ditto 

do. 1900 to do. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 

Ditto, 1901. 

1901. 

Epigraphibt. 


Ditto 

do. 1901 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

1902. 




Ditto 

do. 1902 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903, 

1903. 




Ditto 

do. 1903 to do. 

V. Venkayya Officiating 

Ditto, i904r 

1904. 

Government Epigraphist. 


Ditto 

do. 1904 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

1905. 




Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 

V. Venkayya, Assistant 

Archaeological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 

Ditto, 1 9 o&. 

for the year 1905-06. 



Ditto for the year 1906-07. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1 90S. 
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List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, 

Bombay. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta,. 
1887. 

The antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

James Burgess, LL.D., C,I.E., 
Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings and anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess , . , 

Superintendent, Govern- 
! ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 

i 

Bijapur Guide .... 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 

W estern India. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 
1889. 

Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsainbla. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India, 

Ditto, i8gi. 

Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December | 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto 

Ditto, i8go. 

Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1S95. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the months of May 189? 
to April 1894. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895. 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 
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Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and KaUdgi Districts 
in the Report of the first season’s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo.C.S., and Hari 
Vaman Limaya, B.A. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1876. 

Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 
Second edition . 

Prepared Major R. Gill 

and revised by James 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R. 
A.S. 

Ditto, 1876, 

Kotes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole^ and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assis- 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar , 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs. 

W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.S., and 
J. Burgess, Archjeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1877. 

Architectural and Archaeological 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. 

W. H. Propert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 

Keports (from the Collectors) re- 
garding the Archaeological re- I 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 
in Sindh, with plans of tombs. 


Ditto. 

Report on the Architectural and 
Archaeological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLII, new series.) 

Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 
Khar. 

Ditto. 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- 
les of Ajanta, their paintings 
and sculptures, and on Bie paint- 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto. 

Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

Ditto, 1881. 

Lists of the antiquarian remains in . 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berir, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1885, 

Scheme for the protection ^d ^ 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 

L. W. Crawley Boevy, C.S. ! 

Education Society's Pre.ss, 
Bombay, 188^. 
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Bengal — 

Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827. (Ser. 250, Sel. Rec., 
Bengal, No. 38.) 

A. P 

1861. 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division Bihar, 
District Patna. 

A. M. Broadley, B.C.S, 

i 

Bengal Secretariat Press,. 
Calcutta, 1872. 

Report on the Archaeology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. Harrison, B.C.S. . ! 

Ditto, 1873. 

Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
Sdkya Muni. 

Rajendraldla Mitra, LL. D., 
C.LE. 

Ditto, 1878. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 

. ... 

Ditto, 1879. 

A List of the objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his- 
torical descriptions). 


Ditto, 1879. 

Revised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, 1886. 

Government of Bengal, P.W. 
Department, assisted by 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B. 

Ditto, 1887.. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District. 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1891. 

Discovery of the exact site of 
Agoka’s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the Palibothra of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. . 

Ditto, 1892. 

A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. 

Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh, Bahadur. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Sikkim Gazetteer 


Ditto, 1894. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print) . 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

1 

List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 



1 Ditto. 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archaeological interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta,. 
1896. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — ^Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1896. 
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SOMBAY — concld. 



Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of September 
1895 to April 1896. 

H. CousenSf Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1899. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto . . • 

Ditto, x9eo. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1904. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the months July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
jects) . 

John Griffiths, late Principal 
of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896, 

Ditto ditto, Volume 11 

(Decorative details). 

Ditto . t • 

Ditto, 1906. 
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of PhoMgr^to Nogativ., A. Fuhrer, Ph.D., Arcl^ta- Saperintendent, ^Gov^n- 
ol the monumental antiquities gicd Surveyor, and E- W. ^ 88 

in the North-Western Provinces Smith, Architectural Sur- Calcutta, ibbg. 


veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 


O d. raf Wnifrra Ditto . • Government Press, North- 

i^chifeS • s?dr.”8qr“'“ 

Branches of the North-Western Oudh, 9 . 

Provinces and Oudh from 
October 1889 till 30th June 
1891. 

Annual Progress Report of the A. Fuhrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- Tho^on CoUege Press, 
Archaeological Survejr Circle, gical Surveyor. Koorkee, 1592. 

North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . ■ Ditto, 1893 

1893. 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . • Ditto, 1894. 

1894. 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . • Ditto, 1895. 

1895 - 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . . Ditto, i8g6. 

1896. 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . ■ Ditto, 1897. 

1897. 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . • Ditto, 1898. 

1898. 

Ditto for the year ending June V. A. Smith, I.C.S., and Government Press, North- 
Q E. W. Smith, Archaeological Western Provinces and 

Surveyor. Oudh, 1899. 


and Oudh. 


Ditto, 1893 


Ditto, 1894. 


Ditto, 1895. 


Ditto, i8g6. 


Ditto, 1897. 


Ditto, 1898. 


Oudh, 1899. 


Ditto for the year ending 31st E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
March 1900. Surveyor. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st Ditto 

March igoi. 


Annual Progress Report of the 

Archaeological Survey Circle, 

United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st E. B. S, Shepherd, Archaeo- 
March 1903. logical Surveyor. 

Annual Progress Report of the W. H. Nicholls, Archaeologi- 
Archaeological Surveyor, United cal Surveyor. 

Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 1904. 


Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto, I go I. 


Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902. 


Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1904. 
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Ben gal — concld. 

List of ancient monuments : — 



Dacca Division 

• • t » • 

Bengal Secretariat Press,. 
Calcutta, 1896. 

Rajshahi Division . 


Ditto, 

Orissa Division 


Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division , 


Ditto. 

Bhagalpur Division 

« • • • • 

Ditto. 

Chittagong Division 

• • • « * 

Ditto. 

Burdwan Division . 


Ditto. 

Patna Division 


Ditto. 

Presidency Division 

• • • ft • 

Ditto. 

Report with photographs of the 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at BhubanSs- 
var and caves in the Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 
betv/een i8g8 and 1903. 

M. H. Arnott, M.InsLC.E., 
Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Public Works. 

Waterlow & Sons,. 

Limited, London, W., 
1903. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
the year 1900-01. 

T. Bloch, Archaeological 

Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

Bengal Secretariat Press^ 
Calcutta, J901. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April igo2. 

Ditto 

Ditto, T902. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, E.istern Circle, for 
1905-06. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for 1906-07 • • 

A. H. Longhurst, Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 

Ditto, 1907, 

Ditto for 1907-08 

T. Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Eastern Circle. 

Ditto, 1908. 

United Provinces— 

Description of the antiquities at 

Kaliniar. 

F. Maisey 

Baptist Mission Press,^ 
1848. 
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Punjab — concld. 

Revised list of objects of Archaeo- 
logical interest in the Punjab. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

1 

Report of the Archaeological 
Survey, Punjab Circle, for the 
period from ist January to 30th 
June 1901. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, igor. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, igo2. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeologies Survey. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1905. 

Ditto 

Economical Press, 

Lahore, 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March igo8. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1908. 

N.-W. F. Province — 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jamagarhi 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette^ of 
12th February 1874.) 

Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkal 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of nth June 1874.) 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. , 

00 

Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
the Punjab Government Gazette 
of 5th August 1874.) 

Sergeant F. H. Wilcher, R.E. 

1874. 
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United Provinces — concld 

Annual Progress Report of the W. H, Nicholls, Archseolo- Government 

A t 1 • TT*. t • *-ir^ TT*. 


Archaeological Surveyor, United gical Surveyor. 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the Ditto 

Archaeological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
3ifct March 1906. 


Press, 


United Provinces, 1905 


Ditfo, 1906. 


Ditto for the year 1906-07. 


Ditto 


Ditto for the year 1907-08. R F Tucker, Archaeological 

Surveyor. 


Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 1908. 


List of Christian tombs and monu- A. Fiihrer, Archaeological Government Press, North- 
ments of archeological and his- Surveyor, North-Western Western Provinces and 
torical interest and their inscrip- Provinces and Oudh. Oudh, 1896. 

tions in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

The remains near Kasia in the V. A. Smith, I.C.S. . . Ditto. 

Gorakhpur District. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural E. W. Smith, Archeological Griggs & Sons, London., 
drawings, Part I. Surveyor, aNorth-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 


Report on the antiquities in the Poorno Chander Mukherji 
district of Lalitpur, North-Wes- 
tern Provinces. 


Plates illustrating the Report on the 
antiquities in the district of Lalit- 
pur, North-Western Provinces. 

Punjab— . . . , 

Objects of Antiquarian interest in 

the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 
Bahawalpur, and Chamba States. 


Ditto 


Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 


Ditto. 


Public Works Depart- 
ment Press, Lahore, 
S875. 


npQcriotive List of the Principal A. Cunningham, Director- 

Buddhist Sculptures in the General, Archmologica 
Lahore Museum. Survey. 

Descriptive List of Photographic J. L. Kipling, Curator . 1889. 

Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum. 

Report of the Panj3b Circle of tte C J. Rogers. Arcbreological W. Ml & Co.. Lahore, 
Archaeological Survey, 1888-89. Surveyor. 

List of inscriptions in tbe Lahore Dr. M. A. Stein . . > 899 - 


Museum. 


1899. 
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I 

I 

Burma — contd. \ 


The Po U Daung inscription, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. ' 

Government Press, . 

Burma, 1881. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest In Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, • 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer) . 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, | 

Government Archaeologist, 1 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Kyaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Note on a tour in Burma in 
March and April 1892. 

P. 0. Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Notes on an Archaeological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

1 

Reprinted from the- 

Indian Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Society’s Steam Press,. 
Bombay, 1893. 

A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 
1774 A.D. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 

Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

i 

Lieutenant- Colonel R. C. 
Temple, late President, 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Burma. 

Ditto, 1894. 
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N.-W. F. PROVINCE~C0«c/ff. 

Report on the explorations at 
mound Shahji-ka-dheri near 
Peshawar. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 

1 8th November 1875 ) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1875. 

Report on the explorations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of 18th November 1875 
and of 30th March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 

1876. 

Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District by the 
10th Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieut. C. Maxwell, R.E. 

Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Yusafzai. 

Capt. H. A, Deane, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

1 Punjab Government Press, 
Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of an Archaeolo- 
gical tour with the Buner Field 
Force. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto, 1898. 

Report of Archaeological Survey 
work in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and Baluchistan for 
the period from January 2nd, 
1904, to March 31st, 1905. 

M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor General of Education 
and Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press, 

N orth- W est F rentier 

Province, 1905. 

Annual report of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, Frontier 
Circle, for 1906-07. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08 

Ditto 

Commercial Press, Pesha- 
war, 1908. 

Burma — 

l,ist of objects of antiquarian 
interest in British Burma. 

Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma — 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

GovernmentPress, Burma, 
1 880. 

I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1883. 

IT. The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhumi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884. 

List of obiects of Antiquarian and 
Archaeological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Reports on Archaeological work 
done in Burma during the years 
1879-89. (Being a Review, 
dated 18th June 1889.) 

Dr. E. Forchhammer . 

1889. 
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Mysore and Coorg — concld. 



Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief sea of the Jains 
(Mysore). 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches and 
Secretary to Government, 
Mysore. 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1889. 

Epigraphia Carnatica — Inscrip- 

tions in the Mysore District, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1 894. 

Ditto, Part il . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 sections. 

Ditto . . ! 

1 

Basel Mission Press,. 
Mangalore, 1902. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga 
District, Parts [ and II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- 
drug district. 

Ditto 

1 Ditto, 1903. 

Inscriptions at Tumkur 

' Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Inscriptions at Kolar . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Assam — . 



Report on the progress of his - 1 
torical research in Assam, 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorar)’- 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong,. 
1897. 

l/ist of archaeological remains in 
the Province of Assam. 


Ditto, 1902, 
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Burma — concld. 

Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 


Taw Sein Ko, Government 'Reprinted from the 

Translator, Burma. , Indian Antiquary by 

j the Educational 

I Society’s Steam Press, 

I Bombay, 1894. 


Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 


Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Government Translator, 
Burma. 


Government 
I Burma, 1897. 


Press, 


Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 


Ditto 


Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma. 

Index, Inscrip tionum B. Birmani- 
carum, Vol. I. 


Taw Sein Ko, Government t 
Archaeologist, Burma. 

I 

Ditto 


List of objects of antiquman and 
archaeological interest in Upper 
Burma. 


Ditto . . I 

I 


Ditto, 1899. 


Ditto, I goo — 1903. 


Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto, 1901. 


List of Pagodas at Pagan under 
the custody of Government. 

Report on archaeological work in 
Burma for the year i go 1-02. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-03 

Ditto, for the year 1903-04 . 1 

Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, 
for the year ending 31st March 

1906. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
Mmrch 1907. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1908. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto 

Ditto * • ’ 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, 1903. 
Ditto, 1904. 
Ditto, 1905. 
Ditto, 1906. 


Ditto, lyoy. 
Ditto, 1908. 


Hysore and Coorg — 

Mysore Inscriptions 


Coorg Inscriptions 


L. Rice, Director 
Instruction. 


of Public 


Mysore Government 

Press, 1879. 


L. Rice, Secretary to Gov- ^ 
ernment. 


Ditto. 1886. 
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I.— COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA— confd. 

GERMANY. 

Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaff, Halle (Saale), Germany. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Museum for Ethnology, Berlin. 

Konigliche Gesell Schaft der Wissenschaften zo Gottingen, Gottingen. 

"Kgl. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften W. 35. Pots damerstrasse 120. Berlin. 

Austria. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

Hungarian Academy, Buda-Pesth. 

Italy. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Rome. 

R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. 

The Society Asiatica Italiana, Firenze. 

British School at Rome. 

American School of Classical Studies at Rome. 

Other Countries in Europe. 

Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te .'Amsterdam, Holland. 

Royal Institute of Netherlands, India, The Hague, Holland. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museamj, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Acad^mie Royale d'Arch^.ologie de Belgique, Anvers. 

University Library, Upsala, Sweden. 

„ „ Christiania, Norway. 

British School at Athens, Greece. 

La Soci6t6 Archeologique d’Ath&nes, Athens, Greece. 

AMERIC-A. 

American Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn, U.S.A 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

Secretary, National Museum, Washington, U. S. A. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

British Colonies. 

The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada. 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 

University Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western Australia. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 

Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore. 

North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

-Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. 



List of Public Libraries, etc., to which eofnes of the Director Generals Annual 

Report, P art 1 1 , are regularly supplied. 

I.— COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 

United Kingdom. 

British Museum Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, London, S. W. 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge. 

Edinburgh „ „ Edinburgh. 

Glasgow ,, Glasgow. 

Aberdeen „ „ Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Folklore Society, ii, Old Square Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 

National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, London 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
Advocates* Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal „ Windsor Castle, Berks, 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Royal Irish Academy, ig, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albermarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street,. 
Edinburgh. 

Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 10, Buckingham Street, Adel phi, W.C. 

The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 

Society for the promotion of Hellenic Studies, London, 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 3, Hanover Street, W _ 
London. 

FRANCE. 

Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris. 

Institute de France, Paris. 

Musde Guimet, 7, Place dTena, Paris. 



IV 


II.~INDIA — concld. 

Punjab . 

Secretariat Library'-, Public Works Department, Lahore. 

Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 

Museum Library, Lahore. 

University Library, Lahore. 

Government College Library, Lahore. 

Delhi Museum and Institute, Delhi. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Secretariat Library, Peshawar. 

Museum Library, Peshawar. 

Burma. 

Secretariat Library, Rangoon. 

The Bernard Free Library, Rangoon. 

The Phayre Museum, Rangoon. 

Central Provinces, 

Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 

Museum Library, Nagpur. 

Assam, 

Secretariat Library, Shillong. 

COORG 

The Chief Commissioner of Coorg’s Library, Bangalore. 

Native States. 

Hyderabad* 

The Resident’s Library, Hyderabad. 

Central India. 

Library of the Agent to the Governor-General, Indore. 

The Librarian, Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 

Rajkumar College, Indore. 

Raj'putana. 

Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, Ajmer.. 
College Library, Ajmer. 

Baroda. 

Library of the Resident at Baroda. 



Ill 


I.— COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA — concld. 
Foreign Colonies. 

Directeur deUEcoIe fran9aise d'extrfeme Orient, Hanoi. 

Dataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. 
Institut Fran^aisd' Archeologie Orientale du Caire, Cairo, Egypt. 
Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands^ Department of Interior, 

n.— INDIA* 

(i) Imperial. 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Press Room, Calcutta and Simla. 

(2) Provincial. 

Madras. 

Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 

Universit)^ ,, Madras. 

Public ,, ,j 

Presidency College ,, 

School of Art, ,, 

Government Central Museum, Madras 
'Christian College Library „ 

Bombay. 

Secretariat Library, Bombay. 

LJniversity ,, j> 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 
School of Art, Bombay. 

The College of Science, Poona. 

Bengal. 

Secretariat Library, Writers' Buildings, Calcutta. 

XJniversity Library, the Senate House, Calcutta. 

Presidency College Library, i, College Square, Calcutta. 

Sanskrit College Library, i. College Square, Calcutta. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calcutta. 

United Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, P. W. D., Allahabad. 

University ,, Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad. 

Provincial Museum Library, Lucknow. 

Sanskrit College, Benares. 

"'rhomason College, Roorkee. 


Manila. 
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